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wMch lias been mentioned in my ^'Five Jatakas ; ^ and I 
have therefore, in the latter Jataka, followed the common 
ortbograpby as regards the use of the nasals. 

33 . Sammodamanajatakam. . 

Smnmodamdnd ti. Idam SattMi Kapilavatthum upanissdya 
nigrodliarame yibaranto cumbatakalabam drabbba katbesi. 
So Kunalajatake dvibliavissati. 
amantetva ^^mabarajano i 


1. Tada pana Sattba iidtake 
natakanam amnamamnam viggabo 
nama na yutto, tiracchanagatapi pubbe samaggakale pacca- 
mitte abbibbavitva yad4 vivadam apanna tada mabavinasam 
patta’^ti vatY4 natirajakulebi ayacito atitam dhari : 

Atite Bdrdnmiymn Bralmadatte m]]dm Bodhisatto 

Yattakayoni^^am nibbattitya anekavattakasabassaparivaro ar« 
amne vasati. Tada eko yattakaluddako tesam vasanattbanam 
gantva yattakavassitam katva tesam sannipatitabhdvam natva 
tesam upari jalam kbipitva pariyantesu maddanto sabbe ekato 
katva paccbim puretva gbaram gantvd te yikkinitva tena 
mulena jiyikam kappeti. Atb^ ekadivasam Bodbisatto te 
vattake aha : ayam sakuniko amhdkam natake vindsam pd- 
peti, abam ekam upayam jdndmi yen’ esa ambe ganbitum na 
sakkbissati, ito ddni pattbdya etena tumbdkam upari jdle 
kbittamatte ekeko ekekasmim jalakkbike sisam tbapetvd jd- 
1am ukkbipitva iccbitatthanam baritvd ekasmim kantaka- 
gumbe pakkbipatlia, evani sante bettbd tena tena tbdnena 
paldyissaina” ti. Te sabbe sddbu ti patisunimsix, dutiyadij. 
vase upari jdle kbitte Bodbisattena vuttanayen, eva jdlaia^ 
ukkbipityd ekasmiin kantakagumbe kbipitva sayam bettbpe 
bhagena tato palayimsu. Sakunikassa gumbato jdlam ^ all 
centass’ eva vikdlo jdto. So tucchahattbo agamdsi. Pibeen 
divasato pattbdya pi vattakd tatb’ eva [vuttanayen^ eva h Way 
ukkbipitvd ekasmim kantakagumbe kbipitvd sayam Inborn- 
bbdgena tato tato paldyimsu. Sdkunikassa gumbato “Wbile / 
mocentass^ eva vikalo jdto. So tuccbabattbo va ^ it had 
Punadivasato pattbdya pi vattakd tatb’ eva] karont^oni the!,, 
ydva suriyass’ atthagamand jdlam eva mooento kinci^ be untiJp' ' 
tuccbabattbo va geham gaccbati. Ath’ assa bbariy|avmg go.‘ 
tvam divase divase tuccbabattbo dgacobasi, aA bis wifi 
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baM positabbattbanam attbi mamne^’ ti 4ha. Safcnniko 
^‘bliadde, mama amnam positabbattbanam vl attbi, api ca 
kbo paua te vattakd samagga butv'a caranti maya kbittamat- 
tam jalam adaya kantakagumbe kbipitva gaccbanti, iia kbo 
pana te sabbakalam eva sammodamand yiharissanti, tvam ma 
cintayi, yada te vivadam apajjissanti tada te sabbe vadaya 
tava mukbam basayamdno agaccbissdmiti^’ vatya bbariyaya 
imam gatbam dba : 

Sammodamdna gaccbanti 
jdlam adaya pakkbino, 
yadd te yiyadissanti 
tadd ebinti me yasan” ti. 

Tattba ^add te timdissantUi yasmim kdle te yattakd ndnd- 
laddbikd ndndgdhd biityd yiyadissanti kalabam karissantiti 
attho, tadd ehinti me msan ti tasmim kdle sabbe pi te mama 
yasam dgaccbissanti, atbabam te gahetvd taya mukbam bd- 
sayanto dgaccbissdmiti bbariyam samassdsesi. Katipdhass’ 
eva pana accayena eko yattako gocarabbtimim otaranto asal- 
lakkbetvd amfiassa sisam akkami. Itaro ^^ko mam sise 
akkamiti^^ kujjbi, ^^aham asallakkbetvd akkamim md kuj- 
jliiti^^ yutte pi ca kujjhi yeva. Te punappuna katbentd 
''tvam eva mamne jalam ukkbipasiti” amnamamnam viva- 
dam karimsu. Tesu vivadantesu Bodbisatto cintesi: '^viyd- 
dake sottbibbdvo ndma n’attbi, iddn^ eva te jdlam na ukklu- 
- pissanti, tato mabantam yindsam pdpunissanti, sdkuniko 
okdsain labhissati, mayd imasmim tbane na sakkd vasitun’* 
i. So attano parisam dddya amnattha gato. Sdkuniko pi 
Aet^^ katipabaccayena dgantvd yattakavassitam yassitvd tesam 
mipatitdnam upari jalam pakkbipi. Ath’ eko yattako 
■ybam kira jalam ukkhipantass' ova matthake lomdni pati- 
Aet. Siddni ukkhipa'' ti aha. Aparo "tuyham kira jalam 
pantass" eva dvisu pakkbesu pattdni patitani, idani 
\d’^ ti dba. Iti tesam tvam ukkbipd ti yadantdnam 
;kuniko jalam ukkbipitvd sabbe va te ekato katvd 
^puretvd bbariyam hdsayamdno geham agamdsi. 
/'evainmahdrdja fidtakanam. kalabo ndma na yutto, 
dsamulam eva hotiti^’ imaxu dbammadesanam aha- 
andbim gbatetvd jdtakam samodhdnesi : Tadd 
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apanditavattako Devadatto- akosi panditavattako pana aham. 
eY& ti. Sammodamdnajdtakam, 


Agreeing/’ This the Master related, while living in the 
grove of banyan-trees, near Eapilavatthn, in reference to a 
dispute about wreaths. This (dispute) will apjpear in the 
Eunala-Jataka. At that time, namely, the Master admonish- 
ing (his) relations (said) : Emperors ! dispute between rela- 
tives mutually is, surely not becoming ; even (some) animals 
which had conquered (their) enemies at the time of concord, 
when quarrelling,, suffered great destruction, (and) so having 
said, (when) called upon by (his) royal relatives, he told a 
story: 

In (times) past, when Brahmadatta reigned in Baranasi, 
Bodhisatta, having been born a quail, lived in the wood with 
an attendance of many thousands of quails. Then a quail- 
hunter, after going to their dwelling-place, (and) having 
counterfeited the cry of quails, and seen that they had assem- 
bled, threw (his) net over them, (and) after drawing it to- 
gether at the sides (and) uniting all in one (heap), he filled 
his basket, went to (his) house, sold them, and (thus) had his 
livelihood with that money.' But one day Bodhisatta said to 
those quails, This fowler destroys our kin ; I know a means 
by (employing) which he will not be able to catch us. Hence- 
forth as soon as the net is^ thrown over us by him, you, having 
each of you put (his)* head into one mesh of the net (and) 
lifted the net (and) carried (it) to whatever place you choose, 
cast (it) on a thorn-bush. This being (done) we shall escape 
each from under his place,” (Saying) Very good ! they all 
promised (to do so). The next day when "the net had been 
thrown over (them), then having lifted the net in the way 
mentioned by Bodhisatta (and) having cast it on a thorn 
bush, they themselves fled away from underneath. While 
the fowler was extricating the net from the bush, it had 
become dark. He went away empty-handed^l^'iPfoin 
following day the quails act in the sana:e,^.wyf laib ^ 
sunset (being busy) extricating the nbt, without having ’ go 
anything, goes to (his) house empty-handed. Then his wif j 
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being angry, said, Yon come empty-handed every day ; I 
think that outside (this place) there must be (another) for thy 
sustenance/’ The fowler (said), Dear ! there is no other 
place for my sustenance; those quails indeed live in harmony, 
(and) taking (away with them) the net (as soon as it is) 
thrown by me, they cast (it) on a thorn-bush and go (away). 
But surely they will not always live in harmony. Thou must 
not grieve. When they fall into disunion, then, having 
taken them ail, I shall come and make your face smile;'' 
(and) thus saying he repeated this stanza to (his) wife : 

(While) agreeing the birds go (away) 

carrying off the net, 

but when they quarrel 

they will then fall into my power.” 

When a short time had passed, one quail, descending on the 
pasture-ground, unawares trod on the head of another. The 
other was angry (and said), Who trod on my head?” and 
although the first said, ^^ Be not angry, I trod (on it) un- 
awares,” yet he was angry. They, again and again talking 
(together), quarrelled with each other, saying, (It is) thou, 
I suppose, (that) liftest the net.” While they were quarrel- 
ling, Bodhisatta thought, For those who quarrel there is no 
safety, now they will not lift the net, then they will incur 
great destruction, the fowler will have a (good) chance. I 
cannot stay in this place (any longer).” So he took his reti- 
nue and went elsewhere. But the fowler, after a little while, 
came and counterfeited the cry of the quails, and when they 
had assembled he threw the net over (them). Then one quail 
said, While lifting the net, the feathers on thy head fell 
off, now lift (it again).” Another said, While lifting the 
net, thy wings on both sides dropped, now lift (it again).” 
Thus while they were saying, ‘'Lift (the net again),” the 
fowler threw (his) net, and after uniting all in one (heap), 
and filling (his) bag, he went home and made (his) wife smile. 

The Master (said), Thus, 0 Emperor ! the dispute of 
relatives is not becoming, dispute is the root of destruction ; 
uid) so (saying and) having given this moral instruction, he 
>und up the Jdtaka by saying : “At that time the unwise 
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quaH was Devadatta, but tbe wise quail I.”— The Sammoda- 

mana-Birtli. 

NOTES ON JATAKA 33,^ 

NigrodKa, Abhidhan. by SubMti, vt. 551, 1042; in Sanscrit 
nyagrodba, ficus religiosa. In J. Lindley’s A Hatural System of 
Botany,'' 2 Edit. p. 1 77, we read tbe following passage : '' The cele- 
brated banyan-tree of India is Eicus religiosa, Prince Maximilian, 
of Wied llTeuwied, says that tbe colossal wild fig-trees are one of 
tbe most grateful presents of nature to hot countries; tbe shade of 
such a magnificent tree refreshes the traveller when be reposes 
under its incredibly wide-spreading branches, with their dark green 
shining foliage. The fig-trees of all hot countries have generally 
very thick trunks, with extremely strong boughs, and a prodigious 
crown." That cumbata means a wreath may be seen from J. 471, 
where we find the following passage i sa tesam gatakale nana- 
pupphani gahetva pupphacumbatakam katva," etc. The word is 
still preserved in the Mahrathi, where cunhala or cumbhaJa means 
a circlet or ring of cloth, to be put on the head under a load to be 
carried; see Molesworth. Tiracchdna (from tira^ca -f ana), an ani- 
mal, Abhidh4n. v. 648. Facedmitta^ see ^'Five Jatakas," p. 23. 
VaftaJca, S. vartaka, a sort of quail, Wilson. Fassitaj S. vd^ita, 
Abhidhan. v. 130. Madd. S. mard Cmrd) ; see BohtL and Eoth's 
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have put between brackets have been repeated by a mistake of the 
transcribers. Bammodamdndy rejoicing togetherj agreeing, living in 
harmony; compare Burnoufs Lotus, p. 316, where sammodamdno 
is explained by avivadamdnOy not disputing, not quarrelling. In 
elucidation of these two verbs, I quote the following verses from 



201. Eurunoamigajatakam. 

Ingha vaddhamayam pdsan ti, Idam Sattlid Vekimne vi- 
haranto Demdattam drahhha kathesi. Tada hi Satthd Deva- 
datto vadhdya parisakkattti^^ sutTd na bhikkhave id4n^ eva 
Devadatto mayham vadhdya parisakkati, pubbe pi parisak- 
kati yevd” ti vatvi atitam dbarit 


J. 467: 

Icc-eva phandano isam 
iso ca pana phandanam 
amhamamhain vivMena 
amnamamham aghatayum. 

Evam eva manussesu 
vivado yattha jayati 
mayuranaccam naccanti 
yatha ne isaphandana. 

Tam VO vadami bhaddam vo, 
yavant^ ettba samagata 
sammodatha ma vivadittha 
ma hotha isaphandana. 

Salhevdddya. I suppose, must be dissolved into sabbe eva adaya, and 
therefore written sabbe vMdya, as the commentary has te gahetvd. 
Ehintiy see Lhammapadam, p. 369. Katipdhay see Pive p. 
26. Vivddahy I think the transcriber must here have made a mis- 
take, and that we are to read: vivadatew. Sotthi, see Dhpd. p. 363. 
Bhariyam hdsayamdnOy the MS. has hasamano, Mahdrdja I sup- 
pose to be a mistake of the transcriber, instead of m^hdrajanOy as at 
the beginning of the Jataka. Anusandhim ghatetva occurs often at 
the end of a story in the same connexion as here, but as yet I have 
not been able to make out the meaning of this phrase. I suppose, 
however, it means something like making application, bringing the 
story told to bear upon the then existing circumstances. ^amodAd-^ 
nm’y see Five p, 80. 
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ravi. lassa 'ceB.a saaaeua. 

kacchapo dgantva ^‘kin mi kho katabban^^ ti mantayimsu. 

Atba satapatto kaccbapam dmantetva *^'saixima tava dant^ 

attbi, tvam imam pdsam cMnda, abam gantv4 yatha so na-* 
gaccbati tatha kariss^mi, evam ambebi dvibi pi kataparakka- 
mena sabayo no jivitam labbissatlti’^ imam attbam pakasento 

patbamam gdtbam 4ba: 

1. Ingba yaddbamayam pdsam 
cbinda dantebi kaccbapa. 

Abam tatbd karissami 
yatbd n’ ebiti luddako ti. 

Kaccbapo cammayarattam kbdditum drabbi. Satapatto lud- 
dassa yasanagamam gato. Luddo pacctisakdle yeva sattiip 
gabetva nikkbami. Saknno tassa nikkbamanabbavam natva 
yassitya pakkbo pappotbotya tarn pnrodyarcna nikkbamantam 
mukbe pabari. Luddo kdlakannisakunen" ambi pabato'' 
ti nivattityd tbokam sayitva puna sattim gabetvd ut^baBi. 
Sakuno ayam patbamam puredyarena nikkbanto, idani 
paccbimadydrena nikkbamissatiti’^ fiatyd gantya paccbima- 
gebe nisidi. Luddo pi ^'puredyarena me nikkbamantena 
kdlakannisakuno dittbo, iddni paccbimadydrena nikkbamissa- 
mlti^' paccbimadydrena nikkbami. Sakuno puna yassitya 
gantyd mukbe pabari, Luddo puna pi kdlakannisakunena 
pabato "na me esa nikkbamitum detiti’^ nivattityd ydva 
arunuggamana sayityd arunayeldya sattim gabetvd nikkbami, 
Sakuno yegena gantya "luddo dgaccbatlti'^ Bodhisattassa 
katbesi. Tasmim kbane kaccbapena ekam eya yaddham tba- 
petya sesavarattd kbdditd bonti* Danta patandkd- 

rappattd jdtd^ ^ mnkhaip lohitam^lt^t^ ludda- 
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puttam sattim galietv4 asaniyegena %aooliantam disva tarn 
baddham diindityd yanam pavisi. Sakuno rukliagge nisidi- 
Kacchapo pana dabbalattd tattb^ eya nipajji. Laddo kaccba- 
paip. pasibbake pakkbipitya ekasmini khanuke laggesi. Bod- 
liisatto niyattityd olokento kaccbapassa gabitabhayam natva 
sahdyassa jivitadanam dassdmlti^^ dubbalo viya butva liid- 
dassa attanam dassesi. So dubbalo OKsa bbavissatb maressami 
nan'^ ti sattim ddaya anubandhi. Bodbisatto uatidure nacca- 
sanne gaccbanto tarn i-diya arannam pdyisi, duram gatabba-> 
yam natya padam yancetva annena maggena yatayegeiia gantva 
singena passibbakam ukkhipityd bbumiyam patetyd phaletva 
kaccbapam niba.ri. Satapatto pi rukkb4 otari. Bodbisatto 
dyinuam pi oyadam dadamano ^^ abam tumbe nissaya jiyitam 
labbim, tumbebi pi sabayassa kattabbam may bam katam, 
idani luddo agautya tumbe ganbeyya, tasma samma satapatta 
tyam attano puttake gabetya annattba yabi, tvam bi samma 
kaccbapa udakam payisd ti 4ba. Te tatbS, akamsu. Sattlid 
abbisambuddbo butyd dutiydm gdtbam dba : 

2. Kaccbapo pavisi ydrim, 
kurungo pdyisi vanam, 
satapatto dumaggamba 
dufe putte apdnayiti. 

Tattha apdm^ti apauayi, gabetya agamdsi. Luddo tarn 
tbdnam dgantva kanei apassityd cbinnapasibbakam gabetva 
domauassappatto attauo gebam agamdsi. Te pi tayo sabdya 
yayajiyam yissdsam acchmditvd yathdkammam gatd. 

Sattbd imam desanam dbarityd jdtakam samodbdnesi: 
Tadd luddo Devadatto abosi, satapatto Sdriputto, kacchapo 
Moggallano, kurungamigo pana abam eyd ti Etirungami- 
gajdtakam, 

“ Therefore the leathern trap/^ This the Master related, 
while living at Veluvana, in reference to Devadatta. For at 
that time the Master, having heard that Bevadatta en- 
deavoured to kill (him, said,) bhikkhus, not only now Deva- 
datta endeavours to kill me, (but) also formerly ho en- 
deavoured (to do so, and) so having said he told a stoiy : 

In (times) past, while Brahmadatta reigned in Bardnasf, 
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Bodhisatta, having become a Knrxinga-deer, took up (his) 
abode in the wood, in a thicket not far from a lake* At the 
top of a tree not far from that lake sat a Woodpecker^ and in 
the lake there lived a Tortoise. Thus those three companions 
lived pleasantly together. Then a Deer-hunter, roaming in 
the wood, having seen Bodhisatta’s footmarks near a water- 
pool, (and) having placed a trap made of leather (thongs, 
and as strong) as an iron-chain, went (his way). Bodhisatta, 
having come to drink water, (and being) caught in the trap 
during the first watch (of the night), shrieked (franticalty) as 
a prisoner. At his shriek the Woodpecker, coming down 
from the top of the tree, and the Tortoise out of the water, 
consulted (together, saying) what is to be done ? Then the 
Woodpecker, addressing the Tortoise (said), Friend, you 
have teeth, cut this trap ; I will go and manage (it so) that he 
shall not come ; thus by the efforts made by us two our com- 
panion will obtain life (and) explaining this matter (he) 
pronounced the first stanza : 

1. “ Therefore the leathern trap 

Cut with thy teeth, 0 Tortoise ! 

I will manage (it) so 

That the Hunter shall not oome.^^ 

/ The Tortoise began to gnaw at the leather- thongs. The 
^ Woodpecker went to the village \^ ere th e Hunter dw^elt . 
The Hunter at dawn, having taken O^s) JBuntingSnife, went 
out. The Bird, perceiving that he was about to go out, 
shrieked aloud, shaking (his) wings, and struck him in the 
face when he was going out at the front-door. The Hunter 
(said to himself), have been struck by a bird of bad 
omen,^' (and) so (saying) he returned, lay down a little (while), 
and then got up again and took (his) knife. The Bird 
(thought), this (man) went out the first (time) by the front- 
door, now he will go out by the back-door,'^ (and) seeing this 
he went and sat down at the back-door^ But the Hunter 
thought, when I went out by the front-door, I saw a bird 
of bad omen, now I will go out at the baOk-doof,^^ (and) so 
(thinking) he went out by the back-door^ ; The Bird again 
shrieking alohd weixt face. The 
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Hunter, again struck by the bird of bad omen, (thought), 
“this (bird) will not allow me to go out,’’ (and) so returning 
he lay down until daybreak, and (then) at the dawn of morn- 
ing took (his) knife and went out. The Bird went away 
hastily, and told Bodhisatta that the Hunter was coming. 
At this moment, with the exception of one thong, the other 
thongs had been cut by the Tortoise. But his teeth looked 
as if they were going to fall out, (and his) mouth was soiled 
with blood. Bodhisatta, seeing that the Hunter had taken 
(his)*'knife, and was coming on with the speed of lightning, 
burst that thong and entered the wood. The Bird (now) set 
himself on the top of a tree. But the Tortoise from weak- 
ness lay down there. The Hunter, after throwing the Tortoise 
into (his) bag, fastened (it) to a post. Bodhisatta, on (his) 
return, seeing (what had taken place) and knowing that the 
Tortoise had been caught (thought), “ I will preserve (my) 
companion’s life,” (and) so, feigning to be weak,, he appeared 
before the Hunter. He (thought), “ this (deer) must be 
weak, I will kill him,” (and) so, taking (his) knife, he fol- 
lowed (him). Bodhisatta, neither going very far (away) 
nor very near, entered the wood, taking him (with him). 
(But) 'when he knew that he had gone a great distance he 
changed his pace and went (back) with the rapidity of the 
wind another way, (and) when he had thrown up the bag into 
the air, with (his) horn, and let it fall and be torn on the 
ground, he drew out the Tortoise. The Woodpecker de- 
scended from the tree. (Then) Bodhisatta said admonish- 
ingly to the two (others), “ I got life through you ; by you 
has been done unto me what ought to be done to a companion ; 
now when the Hunter comes ho will seize you, therefore, 
friend Woodpecker ! take your children and go to another 
(place), and you, friend Tortoise ! go into the water.” They 
did so. The Master having become enlightened, pronounced 
the second stanza : 

2. “The Tortoise went into the water, 

The Deer entered the wood, 

: j , The Woodpecker from the top of the tree 
: Carried (his) children far away.” 
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The Hunter coming (back) to that place, (and) not seeing 
any one, took (his) torn sack and went to his house, seizied 
with distress. The three companions, on the other hand, 
without breaking off (their mutual) confidence during life, 
(at last) passed (away) according to (their) deeds. 

The Master having given this moral instruction, wound up 
the J 4taka thus : At that time the Hunter was Devadatta, 
the Woodpecker Sdriputta, the Tortoise Moggallana, but the 
Kurunga-deer (was) myself.’^ The Kurungadeer-Birth. 


NOTES ON JATAKA 201. 

In^hay see Abhidhan. v. 1157 (codane) and Clough’s Pali Gram, 
p. 72. Vaddha, S. vardhra. Farisalhat% compare Dhammapa- 
dam p. 331. Kurunga, S. kuranga. Gumla^ see note on Jat. 33. 
8atapatta^ S. < 5 atapatra. Luddaha, see Five Jat. p. 38. Padma- 
Unjn I think to be the correctest form of this word, but it is some- 
times written padavalanja, compare Preface to Dhpd. p. viii. ; in 
this place B has valahca, and C valancha. I consider valanja 
identical with S. vyanja-na. Nigala, S. nigada, Abhidhan. 
V. 364. OddeUdy I am not sure to which Sanscrit root this verb 
is to be referred, but I suppose it is connected with yaud ; it seems 
to mean : to construct or to place. Baddha^ bound, or can it mean : 
strong, vehement ? Samma^ see Five Jat. p. 37. Atthi^ see Dhpd. 
p. 259. EhMi, see Dhpd. p. 369. Pacciisa^ S. pratyusa. 
Abhidhan. vv. 392, 394, 1050 S, ^akti. Vassttvd, Gerund of vas, 
S. va 9 . Pappothetvd, Gerund of puth, S. sphut ; B reads pappo- 
tetva. KMdita^ Paiicatantra (Kosegarten p. 144, 14), has khandita. 
Baddhttj 8. badhraj B reads bandhanam. Padllala^ see Dhpd. 
p. 268, and Bohtl. and Both’s S. W. KMnu means, according to 
Clough’s Singh. Diet., the trunk of a lopped tree ; a pillar, a post ; 
compare hhdnumd^ having pillars, Clough’s Pali Gram. p. 24. 
KMnulca is sometimes written khanuka j I cannot trace the word 
in Sanscrit. Laggesi, see Five Jat. p. 37. Amhandh^ see Bohtl. 
and Both’s S. W. Padam vancet^d is a strange expression, which I 
don’t quite understand. Ovdda, Abhidhan. v. 354; S. avavMa 
or apavada. Tvam hi, so both MSS., but I suppose M is a corrup- 
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Aut. II . — On an Ancient Buddhkt Inscription at Keii-yimg 
hwan, in North China, By A. Wylie. 




Travellers from the city of Peking to the town of Kalgan 
on the great wall of China, must make the journey by the 
rugged defile known as the Nankow Pass. Five miles north 
of the entrance, where the village of Nankow stands, is the 
smaller village of Keu-yung kwan. Fortifications there run 
up the steep slopes of the mountains on both sides of the 
valley ; and besides arched gateways at the two ends of the 
village, the highway passes under a limestone archway of a 
much more striking appearance. This is covered wdth my- 
thological and symbolic sculptures of obviously Indian origin. 
The tradition of the natives in the neighbourhood asserts it to 
have been the basement story of a pagoda which stood there ; 
and the name by which it is still designated, ^ 

Kiv6 keae Pagoda crossing the street, bears out the 
statement. We are told that this pagoda, though erected for 
the benefit of the locality, proved an object of such terror to 
the superstitious Mongols, coming south from their native 
wilds, that they could not be induced to pass under the 
ominous-looking structure ; and thus it was found necessary 
in the early part of the Ming dynasty, to remove the upper 
stories of the erection j the policy of the government being 
to conciliate and attract these wild nomades. 

Keu-yung kwan was once a place of much greater pre- 
tension and importance than it is at present ; and it can 
boast of historical memories of considerable interest ; not the 
least being the fact that there Genghis khan was successfully 
resisted in his attempts to force the pass. 

Several Europeans who have passed that way, have noticed 
the village and the archway, in recounting their travels. 

^ Father Gerbillon, who was there on his way to Mongolia in 
1688, says — ^^The village might pass for a little town. The 
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pa wei silk* “ Supplemetit to the Tseen-ycii. 
inscription appendices/’ hy Tse^n Ta-hin», 
The Eev. J. Edkins, of Peking, uk antic 


ezxi'V'ali 


fc. 


gate by wbicb it is entered is very like a triumphal arch. It 
is all marble, and about thirty feet thick, with figures m half 
relief up to the spring of the aroh.”^ The same father, 
returning that way in the suite of the emperor in 1697, 
remarks The heir apparent, accompanied by five of his 
brothers, and some magnates of the empire who had re- 
mained at Peking, came to meet the emperor in the middle 
of the Pass, in a village, named pum quan, where they 
remained some time.”® Bell of Antermony, who accom- 
panied the Eussian embassy to Peking in 1720, speaks of it 
as the town of Zulin guang, where he says they passed the 
night of hTovember 15 th.® Timkowski, who headed a similar 
embassy in 1820, speaks thus of the place : — “ Here the road 
begins to be very difficult, especially for carriages, and does 
not change for a distance of about five mrst, as far as the fort 
of Kiu young (kouan), the principal defence of this passage. 
The interior of the middle gate is ornamented with figures 
of heros sculptured on the walls.”* 

None of the preceding writers however, nor others who 
had been there, seem to have thought it worth while to 
direct attention to the inscription which is found on this 
archway ; and the first notice of it brought before the Euro- 
pean public, so far as I am aware, was in a paper by myself, 
published in the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society for 
1860.® I had found it registered in a Chinese work on stone 
inscriptions, published towards the close of last century.® 
W^hile on my return from England to China, via Siberia 
and Mongolia, in 1863, I first saw this aroh.^ At that .time 


* Du Halde. “ Description Geograpbique, Historique, Clnono- 
logique, Politique, et Physique de la Chine, etc.” Hague, lome 
iv. p. 108. 

* Ibid. Tome iv. p. 447. 

“ Travels, vol. i. p. 360. 

* Voyage a Peking k travers la Mongolie. Tome i. p. 310. 

' Vol. xvii. p. 846. ’ ‘ ‘ ' 
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I could only succeed in getting an impression on paper of a 
portion of tlie inscription on the west side of the areliway ; 
which was exhibited at the first meeting of the North-China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society at Shanghae, in 1864. 
A short paper on the same was published in the Society's 
Journal for that year.^ 


had come to the Mongolian plateau to meet me^ but being a fort- 
night too early, he left a note for me at Kalgan, which, however, I 
never received. In that note he called my attention to the inscrip- 
tion on the arch, which he had observed in passing. 

An engraving of the arch has recently been published by Professor 
Pumpelly, who saw it in the spring of 1863. In his new work, 
‘^Across America and Asia/ ^ he thus describes the place The 
next morning, leaving the plain, we entered the narrow valley, 
winding for several miles through a desolate gorge, enclosed by lofty 
wails and yellow cliffs of limestone. The mountain torrent, which 
at certain seasons dashes wildly through the valley, makes the con- 
struction of a durable road almost impossible, and it was only with 
difficulty, and with faith in the sure feet of our horses, that we 
managed slowly to pick our way through the long and narrow valley 
of sharp-edged boulders and masses of fallen rock. After several 
miles of this work we came to a point where the remains of an 
ancient road rising some distance above the bed of the valley was 
preserved along the mountain side. Ascending this by a long Right 
of steps, of highly polished blocks of limestone, granite, and por- 
phyry, we passed through a gateway in an inner branch of the great 
wall, and came soon after to a beautiful white marble arch built 
during the Chin dynasty. This structure is remarkable from the 
fact that while its blocks are cut for a circular arch, the inner sur- 
faces are hewn to produce a ceiling of semi-hexagonal form. It is 
interesting also to the student of the Chinese language, from the 
fact that the interior contains inscriptions in an ancient Chinese 
character. As Dr. Pogojeff wished to photograph this monument, 
we remained here till the next day, etc.” 

In the Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal, voL ii. p. 190, 
are the following remarks in the journal of a missionary lady who 
lately passed Keu-yung kwan on her way to Halgan : — The inner 
line of the great wall is at the entrance to the Nankho, and three 
or four branches cross it. We passed through ten gateways. These 
are double, as is customary with cities. The wall is dilapidated in 
some places, but the gateways are all solidly built, and in good re- 
pair. One was very fine, having much carved work, and insciip- 
tions in^ six different languages. One of these European scholars 
cannot read.” 

^ Journal of the North-China Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
New series, No. 1, pp. 133-136. 
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• As there stated, the inscription is engraved in the cha- 
racters of six different nations, and covers the greater part 
of the inner facing of the structure on both sides, from the 
basement to the spring of the arch. Two of the parts are 
inscribed in horizontal lines at the top, in antique Devanagari 
and Tibetan characters respectively, twenty feet long on each 
wall. Below these are four compartments inscribed respec- 
tively in Mongol, Ouigour, Neuchih and Chinese characters, 
all in vertical lines. 

In the spring of 1867, when on a visit to the north of 
China, I succeeded in completing my impression of the four 
last-named parts of the inscription, but could not get the 
Sanscrit and Tibetan portions, on account of their great 
height from the ground. At a subsequent period, however, 
these were procured by Mr. Edkins, and he has kindly sent 
me a hand tracing by a Chinese, from his impression. 

It will be seen that the great interest of this inscription' 
is the large and correct specimen it offers of the Neuchih . 
character, the national writing of the Kin dynasty Tartars, \ 
the knowledge of which is now absolutely lost in China, and | 
very few specimens are known to exist or to be accessible. ‘ 

The great age of this piece of art however, — more than 
five centuries, — taken into consideration, it is not surprising 
that it has suffered much from various causes ; large portions 
of the stone have dropped out in many places ; the surface, 
especially towards the base, is much chipped and defaced, 
and in some places the characters have become so filled up 
with hard matter, as scarcely to give any legible impression 
on the paper. The numerous lacunae thus produced form 
the chief difficulty in the decipherment. 

A slight comparison of the different parts was stxfficient to 
show that they were all transcripts of a Sanscrit original. 
On the eastern wall the correspondence for the greater part 
is tolerably close throughout. That on the western side is 
much less regular, no one version being the exact counter- 
part of any other, gaps and redundancies occurring in many 
places, especially in the latter parti ‘ , 

The present paper then will be ooct^’M specially with the 

' VOl. T. — [isww BHKIBS.] 1 ® 
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eastern side of the archway, leaving the opposite one as a 
subject for future investigation ; as I find each side is com- 
plete in itself. 

Outside the original -inscription, there is an intimation in 
smaller Chinese characters, on the right-hand border, to- 
wards the top, to the effect that the structure was “repaired 
with funds given by the meritorious and believing official 
Lin P’oo-heen, on the 15th day of the 5th month of the year 
1445.” It is to be noticed, that this is exactly a century after 
the date of the original inscription, 1345, which by a singular 
accident is preserved, in a line where little else is legible. ^ 

As the Chinese characters were more easily intelligible 
to me than any of the Others, and consequently promised the 
readiest key to the mystery, I naturally turned to that part 
of the inscription first. Unfortunately I found it specially 
faulty and illegible ; and it was necessary to supply large 
lacuna by analogy, and with the aid derivable from the 
transcripts in the other characters. There are twenty-one 
columns of large characters, which are succeeded by twenty 
columns of a smaller size ; and with the exception of the 
Sanscrit, which consists entirely of large characters, all the 
other compartments have, hke the Chinese, part in large 
characters and part in small. Of the large character portion, 
which it was at once obvious was a mere transcript of Sans- 
crit sounds, I have lately found another rendering in a 
Chinese ritual, the 011 Slien munjih sung, “Daily 

recitations of the Shen sect in which it is spelt out with a 
set of characters differing almost entirely from those on the 
inscription ; so that it is only by the phonetic approximation 
that the identity can be detected. The title of the piece, as 
given in the ritual, — ^but omitted in the inscription,— is 

F&h ting tsun sMng ta to lo ne, 
“ Great dh&rani of the honoured diadem on Buddha’s cra- 
nium.”® It may be remarked that in every instance where a 

^ Mr. Edkins identifies the Shen sect with the Jains of India. 

* In another ritual, the ^ ’0B Ji® P Yu yen how, " Flam- 
ing mouths of the Toga,” in the possession of W. Lockhart, 
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Having ascertained that all the different portions were 
transcripts or transliterations of a Sanscrit original, the 
importance of restoring and analyzing this original was 
apparent ; and for this purpose I have turned to account the 
tracing sent to me by Mr. Edkins. This consists of five 
horizontal lines of characters, each two inches in depth and 
twenty feet in length. Besides being in an obsolete form of 
the Devanagari, the Chinese copyist, as might be expected, 
has made numerous errors in his endeavours to extricate the 
complex characters from the half-obliterated legend on the 
stone. So great was the confusion thus produced, that it 
would have been hopeless for any but a Sanscrit scholar to 
have succeeded in restoring the half- obscured forms. At this 
stage I was under obligation to Dr. E. Haas, of the British ’ 
Museum, who kindly identified the greater number of the 
characters for me. Having this clue to start with, by a 
comparison of the several transcripts, I was able to make an 
approximate restoration of the whole, and wrote out the same 
in English letters. Being in Gottingen shortly after, I 
showed this transcript to Professor Benfey, who readily gave 
me a partial translation, and pointed out many errors in the 
proposed restoration; although a failure of eyesight, from 
which he was at the time suffering, prevented him entering 
so minutely into the details, as he otherwise would willingly 
have done. These hints however put me in the way of 


Esq., the same is given with the abbreviated 1 
shing chow^ Prayer to the honoured diadem.’, 
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making numerous corrections; and after repeated amend- 
ments^in wMch Br. Haas kas taken mucli trouble to assist 
me I am indebted to tkat gentleman for a complete and in- 
dependent translation of the i^hole ; which is 
after the phonetic transcript. A few places, and only a fw, 
have persistently refused to submit to the rigour of gram- 
matical laws ; and it is not surprising, in the case of a dead 
W^age beikg traditionally preserved for centuries among a 
pTople by whom it is not understood, that a few errors should 
creep im It is rather to be wondered at, and indicates a 
remLkable veneration for the sounds of the sacred language, 
thTt the text as preserved should be able to give out such a 

complete and intelligible meaning. 

TBA1^SIITEIIA.TT.0K.^ 

Om namo hhagavate sarvatrailokyaprativisishtaya buddhaya te 

namah tadyatha om lUr om hhdr om IMr om sodhaya ^odhaya v^so- 

dhaya msIdUy&Bama smmtdvMdmmn^ ““'if handm' 

suddhe ahhishipchen^ tu mkm ««gata varavacham - 

ritdbhishekair mahamudra’ mantrapadaih ^ahara dham y • 

;aiitara«i sodh<^yc^ soikaya vMayajhoiMj^ 

suddhe ushpUtevijayaparisuddhe ^ahasrarasmisaipchodite sa^ata 
tha°-atavalokiiiis^«tparamiaparipCtw«i sarvatathdyatamaUdamhhu- 

mifratuhtUte sawtethagatahridayadHsAfAduadhishthite ^ mucre 

mudre mahilmudr«®«;V«Myasa»hataiiaparisuddhG sarvakarmavarana- 
visuddhe pratinivartaya w'siiddhe _sarYatatoagatas«»Myd- 

dhmhdnddhishthite om muni wani 

wwni* mati mati mahamati mamati" sumatitaiSAatabhute kot p - 
rmddJie YisbwtohuMhmddhe^ he he jayu jaya njmja, mjaya samara 

1 The italics represent the restorations, which are iUegible in the 

Sansmt.^aa^ corrects this to alhuhmches. 

® Dr. Unas adds hero. ^ ^ _ /v ftiof fhA 

4 X)r. Haas thinks the inscription is m error here, and that t 

preceding six words should end in instead ot m. 

^ 5 Dr. Haas thinks this word should UmaharmU. o,,n,,prit 

® I understand that ahu is an impossible f 

and although the Sanscrit character is missing on ftone, l eUh^ 

seiral transcripts in the other characters are so distinct that I do 
not feel at liberty to abandon it. Dr. Haas suggests vi?iatah, o 
more correctly visvato. 


, -1 
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samara salhara salkaraya salharaya Barmluddhd^i^^hxkd^i^- 
tliite saddhe huddlie huMhe mjre vajre mahavajre suw;W 

mjragaT\ila.e Idkjdigarlhe Yi]B>yagarlhe mjrajmhgarhhe m^xodJoho/oe 
vajrasamlhme mjre mjrmi vajr am Ma^tu mama mvlram sarmsatvd- 
nhncha 7^%<^j»^risuddliir bbavatu me sa^^d:- sarvagatiparisuddhischa 
sarvatat1i%ata|clia mam sami,v^M?itu hxiddhyd huddhyd s^ddhyd 
siddhya hodhaya lodhaya vihodhaya mlodhaya moehaj^ mochmja mmo- 
chaya yimocliaya mdkaya sodhaya msodhaya visodhaya samant'^n 
mochaja mooimja Mm<9^ntara§miparis-uddhe sarmtathdgateihTidajMhi- 
shthknidhishtMte mudre mudre malidmudre maJidmudra^ mantrapadaih 
svdhd. 

Namo sarva^<aj^A%«toslinisliaya trailokya^ adhishtMte sarvatatha- 
gataliridayadMslitliite svaM namo bhay<35vate ushnisliaya om Ilia- 
gavate %\},ddhe visuddbe svaM am ^^mitayurdade® svaM om blm- 
sbtba^ syaha om lokaiaatha lam svaha om mditreyamudre 52;4ha om 
gaganaganja gam svdba om samantabbadra sam svab^ omyajrapani® 
Tam sTaha om manjusr/ mam STaha om ^BXYamvaramvishhamhMn 
sam svaba am \L^it\gci/rl)ha ksbim syaha. Om §rl. 


TEA15-SLATI017, 


Om!® adoration to the holy Buddha, who art exalted above all 
the three worlds, — adoration to tbee l—wbich is equivalent to Om. 
Bhur om, bhur om, bhur om : ^ Purify, purify, completely purify, com- 


^ Dr. Haas proposes to correct this to maMmudre. 

^ The canons of Sanscrit orthography would require these two 
words to be combined thus — trailokyddhishtJiite. 

® Da here seems to be redundant. 

^ This word is doubtful. Dr. Haas suggests bhdyisht'ha, 

® Dr. Haas corrects this to vajrapane, 

® Om is the mystic name of deity among the Hindus, and gene- 
rally forms the commencement of a prayer. — Klaproth, Fragmem 
Bouddhigues, p. 30. 

^ originally suggested hh'dr Ihmah svar^ the so-called three 
vydhntu or mystical syllables pronounced before every daily prayer, 
but am forced to believe that we have here to read IhUr om^ IMr 
om, hMr om. True, I have never read hhUr alone as an exclama- 
tion, but always the whole triumvirate together, which is very 
natural if their allegorical meaning is Hhe three worlds, Earth, 
Atmosphere, and Heaven.' Still in this place all the different 
transcripts seem clearly to point towards The Sanscrit 

character for it (in the Yu Tcea yen Muf) is unique, Wd could never 
be read for two syllables, although it contains >epough of the dif- 
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pletsly purify, oli tliou incomparublc oug, wlio Ginbracost ull spacG, 
and whose splendour has appropriated the sphere of knowledge 1— 
thou Sugata^ of all the Tathagatas,^ whose speech is blessing, 
and who art immortal, consecrate me by sprinkling me with holy 
water, and [consecrate] the great Mudra® with the words of mystic 
prayers 1 Give, give me old age, oh protector ! purify, purify, com- 
pletely purify, completely purify, thou who art purified by appro- 
priating the celestial sphere j — who art completely purified by the 
all-powerful Ushnisha/— illumined by a thousand rays, and looking 
on all the Tathagatas,— accomplishing the six perfections, standing 
upon the ten regions embracing tbe knowledge of all the Tatha- 
gatas, — ^placed on the sure ground of the hearts of all the Tatha- 
gatas,~-oh Mudra, Mudra, great Mudra, whose body is pure as the 
body of a thunderbolt, — purified by embracing all good actions ! — 
renew my life, oh thou pure one, who standest on the ordinances of 
all the Tathagatas, Om ! oh sage, sage, great sage !— exalted sage, 
exalted sage, thou great exalted sage! — oh Mati,® Mati, great 
Mati, thou Mamati, who hast entered the real state of sound 
knowledge, — purified to the utmost limit, — purified by all- 
embracing knowledge! — oh victory, victory, universal victory, 
universal victory ! — oh battle, battle ! — Salhara, Sahharaya, 
SaUaraya ! Mudra] standing upon the ground of all the 

Buddhas together !— -oh purification !— oh knowledge !— oh Yajra,'^ 
Yajra, thou great Yajra, Suvajra,® bearing the thunderbolt in thy 
womb, — bearing victory in thy womb, — bearing signal victory in 


ferent elements [ W am, ^ hhu or ^ ^] considered a 

sort of monogram. The principle, however, is quite new to me, as 
I never met with an instance of it in manuscripts/^ {Dr. Haas.) 

^ Lit. “The welcome one,’’ a title of Buddha. — Bttrmuf. Intro- 
duction d Vliistoire du Boudhume Indienj p. 77. 

® Lit. “ Come in like manner,” a generic designation of Buddha. 
— Ihd. p. 76. 

® Lit. “ Seal,” a personification of certain Buddhist signs made 
with the fingers. — VassiUef, Le Bouddisme, p. 143. 

^ The Uskniska is generally understood to be an excrescence on 
the skull. The word also means “ a turban,” “ the curly hair with 
which Buddha was born,” and the hair on tbie head tied in a knot.” 
— Burnouf. Be Lotus de la home p. 558. 

® Lit. “ Mind,” a personified attribute. 

^ It is impossible to get any sense out of these ejaculations. 

Lit. “ Thunderbolt,” a personification. 

® A modified form of Yajra. 
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thy womb,-— hearing the thunderbolt and lightning in thy womb,--- 
who hast received thy existence from the thunderbolt, — who art 
originated in the thunderbolt I — oh Vajra, — endowed with the 
thunderbolt, — may my body be a thunderbolt, and may the purifi- 
cation of the same extend over all its essential qualities 1 ^may 
there also be purification of all knowledge, — and may all the 
Tath^gatas take up their abode in me ! — With all knowledge and 
all perfection, ever teach, ever instruct, ever deliver, ever save, ever 
purify, and ever sanctify me I Deliver, oh deliver, all living crea- 
tures, thou who art purified by effulgence of light,— -placed on the 
sure ground of all the Tathagatas,— oh Mudra, Afudra, great 
Mudra, great Mudra,— with the words of mystic prayers ! Bvdhd} 
Adoration to the IJshnisha of all the Tathagatas ! [[oh Mudra] 
ruling over the three worlds, and founded upon the hearts of all 
the Tathagatas ! svdM. Adoration to the sacred IJshnisha !— adora- 
tion to Bhagavat ! thou purified, supremely purified [Mudra] !— 
oh thou who bestowest unlimited age ! svoJid* Oh thou most emi- 
nent, the Lord of the universe {(lokandtJiaJ / — lam'^ svdJid, Oh 
seal of Maitreyal® svdhd. Oh Oaganaganja !* svdhd. Oh 

Samantabhadra!® sam^ svdhd-. Oh Yajtapani !« svdU. Oh 

Manjusri mam^ svdhd. Oh Sarvanivaranavishkambhin!® sam"^ 
svdhd* Oh Kshitigarbha Om sn\ 

A good deal has been said about dhdrank^ by writers on 
Buddhism, and it would be out of place here to enter on 


1 SvdM is generally left untranslated. Its use is analogous to 

Amen.’^ 

2 Lit ^^The Fortunate,’’ a title of SMagintweiL 

Buddhism in Tibet^ p. 4. 

® Name of the future Buddha. 

^ ATame of a Bodhisattva. 

® Ditto. — Vassilief, Le Bouddisme^ p. 267. 

® The subduer of evil spirits. — BchUgintweit, Buddhism in Tibet^ 
p. 114. 

The god of wisdom. — Ibid^ p. 65, 

® E'ame of a Bodhisattva. 

® Ditto. 

^ These syllables have no sense in themselves, and are merely 
repetitions of the first syllable of the name invoked in each phrase, 
with a nasal sound affixed to it. Perhaps it means that a stop is ta 
be made for meditation on the particular merits of each Bodhisattva. 
But it may also be an abbreviation, indicative qf the repetition of 
the whole fnrmnlaJ’ {Dr* 'V- •• • 
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See Yassiliefs ^‘Le Bonddisme,’’ translated by La Commej p, 
, passm. 

Introduction a Thistoire du Bouddisme Indies, p. §40* 


the mysteries of that abstruse subject. Suffice it to say 
that, according to the general definition, they are certain 
mystical formula, supposed to carry with them a magical 
influence in the recitation, and this influence is not simply 
dependent on their utterance as a whole, but is supposed to 
be inherent in the single words, and eyen in the separate 
letters of the forms. In a system where all the objects of 
sense are but so many ideas in a world of unreality, words 
constitute not merely names, but the actual essence of the 
things named ; and the possession of the name is conse- 
quently the possession of the object. This may account for 
the incoherent and almost meaningless ejaculations observable 
throughout the inscription ; and it is but a refinement of the 
same notion to attribute a similar virtue to the elements of 
which the words are made up. From words and letters, the 
same occult efficacy was transferred to symbols made by a 
particular placing of the fingers, which is called miidi'd, or 
" the seal,” and this appears to be personified here as an 
object of adoration.^ 

The above translation seems to be tolerably near the mean- 
ing of the test; and although after every effort at recon- 
struction, a few grammatical solecisms still remain, yet I 
believe there are very few places now, where the original 
syllables are not correctly restored. It is indeed interesting 
to have an esact interpretation of the test ; but the main 
thing for our present purpose, is to identify the vocables 
without error ; and when once assured of the powers of the 
Sanscrit characters, we can proceed with confidence to the 
analysis and restoration of the several transliterations. 

The dkdram concludes near the end of the fourth line on 
the stone, thus : — “with the words of mystic prayers (mantra). 
8pa?id.” The dosology that follows is only found in one of 
the transliterations. From the remarks of Bumouf on the 
subject,® I am inclined to think that this concluding piece is 
the mantra alluded to in the final sentence of the dhdrani. 
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It may be remarked that the invocation Om hhiir om svdkd, 
by which the Chinese and three of the others commence, is 

omitted in the Sanscrit. , . 

Immediately below the Sanscrit text is the transcnpt m 
three horizontal lines of Tibetan characters, below which are 
four lines of Tibetan in smaller characters. The Tibetan 
character being a direct derivative from the Devanagari,i 
might be expected that this would prove the most important 
of the transcripts for identifying the original text. Un- 
fortunately however, the breaks in the face of the stone are 
so extensive, that not much more than half of the writing is 
preserved ; and the indistinctness of that, probably, has led 
the copyist into so many errors and omissions, that the 
tracing serves for little more than mere hints ; but it may in 
great part be corrected by the other transcripts. This con- 
tains the introductory invocation Om hMr om svdhd, and the 
dhdrcmi occupies about two lines and a third ; the remaining 
portion being totally different from the Sanscrit, though it is 
evidently Sanscrit also. 

The first of the vertical portions below the preceding, 
beginning from the left hand, is in that form of the Mongol 
known as the B4shpah2 alphabet. ^This consists of twenty 
lines in large characters, the lines succeeding from left to 
right ; which are followed by eight lines of Mongolian in 
a smaller character. The transcript commences with the 
invocation Om hhdr om svaM, and contains the whole of the 
dh&rani, but nothing additional. 

Although the history of this alphabet and writing is dis- 

^ The Tibetan characters were invented by Thumi Sambhota, &e 
Prime Minister of Srongtsan Gampo, King of Tibet, from the 
Devanagari alphabet, about the middle of the seventh century. 
BoMagintweit. Buddhism in Tibet, p. 65. 

» This is a Sanscrit name Bdshpah, which is tran^rmd i^ 
Chinese by the characters A 6t Ba-m-pa and Ipfl ^ ^ B ' ; 
Pa-Uh-sze-pa. Pallas writes the name Tagba._Ilemurat gives it 
Phaspa, Paspa, B&schpah, and Pa-sse-pa, 

Beclerches mr hs Ungues Tartares. maproto ,n^s Bhachbah, as 
the Tibetan transcript of the origmal Sanscrit. Pauthier uses Pa- 
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tinctly related in tie Chinese annals, jret its actnal existence 
seems, up to a very recent period, to have been a matter of 
doubt with European writers. 

Chinese history tells us that the emperor Kubla com- 
missioned the Tibetan lama Bashpah to construct an alphabet 
or syllabary specially adapted to the Mongol language. His 
task was completed, and the alphabet initiated for public use 
by an imperial decree in 1269. Schools for the study of this 
character were also instituted the same year. Several notices 
on record lead us to believe that the Chinese never took 
willingly to the use of this alphabet ; but there is no doubt 
it was the official writing during the Tuen dynasty ; and it 
appears to be the one known as the Mongolian character in 
the Chinese records of that period. 

Pallas gives the same account of Bashpah^s invention/ 
derived apparently from a Mongol source ; and the last plate 
in his work contains what he calls a specimen of B^shpah^s 
square character,^ but he does not tell us where he got it. 
That plate has been repeatedly quoted as the first specimen 
of Bashpah^s alphabet published in Europe ; but I am very 
doubtful if Bashpah had anything to do with the character 
there given, ^ or if Pallas had ever seen the writing invented 


^ Sammlungen historischer ll^’achrichten iiber die Mongolisohen 
Yolkerschaften, voL ii. p. 358. 

^ Ibid. vol. ii. plate 22. 

® lYhen on a visit to the great lamasary Yung-ho-kung, in Peking, 
I observed in one of the temples a pall inscribed in the common 
Tibetan character, with a horizontal heading in a character which 
was unknown to me.^ I thought it of sufficient interest to take a 
copy of it, which I give here : — 


n ri U U hr 

' Subsequently, when I saw Pallas’ work for the first time, I was 
'surpriseid to find my copy almost identical with his plate, except 
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by that celebrated lama ; for it will be observed that all the 
known examples resemble much more closely tbe common 
Tibetan cbaracter, than does that of Pallas, which is evi- 
dently a modification of the Scharr form. 

In the Appendix to Oonrtin^s Encyclopedie Moderne/^ 
Klaproth, in an article on Grammaire g^n^rale,’^ gives an 
alphabet which he calls Sq^uare Landsha,^^ ^ being nearer in 
resemblance to BS,shpah’s than the preceding ; but though 
some have taken it to be identical with his invention, I do 
not believe there is any direct connection between the two. 

Schmidt seems to ignore the existence of a separate alpha- 
bet under the name of B^shpah, as having been ever used 
among the Mongols.® 

Bemusat says this alphabet was never used out of Tibet, 
notwithstanding the reiterated orders of the emperors.® He 
promises to give an exemplar of the alphabet in his second 
volume, from the Siih htmff keen luh, together with some ex- 
planatory details; but the second volume never appeared. 
Never having seen an instance of the employment of this 
character, he seems to have been unable to divest himself of 
the idea, that the invention of B^shpah was nothing more 
than the application' to the Mongolian language, of the com- 
mon characters used by the Tibetans at the present day. 
That hypothesis however is totally refuted by the present 
inscription, where we have the Tibetan portion in the identi- 
cal character used by that people now, and the Mongol portion 
in the Bashpah character. 

Klaproth, while arguing for this writing having been used 
in China, says there are a great many medals of Kubla khan 
in existence, of which the legend is entirely or in part in the 


that he gives an additional portion at the beginning and end ; but 
he gives no explanation of what are the characters. I conclude, 
from examination, that they are simply the alphabet, and have 
identified the greater number with tolerable probability ; believing 
that the additional ones given by Fallas are compounds. 

1 Plate 7. ' 

® Forschungen im Gebiete der alteren religiosen, politischen, und 
literarischen Bildungsgeschichte der Tolker Mitol Asiens^. , 

^ Eecherches sur les langues Tartares, p. 19S. 
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with, a gilt inscription in this same eliaracter, 
:6, in the district of Minusinsk and govern- 

bifs a FAsie, tome ii. 

die Hunde des Morgenlandes, ?oL ii. p. etc. 


square characters,* These seem to he the only evidence that 
he was able to adduce of the use of this character in China. 
While I think it very doubtful however, whether there be 
any such medals of the reign of Kubla, it is very easy to 
understand how Klaproth should have been led into such a 
mistake. I have never seen any, or a description of any in 
Chinese books on medals; but I have a number of coins in 
the Bashpah character, dating at various periods from 1308 
to 1354. 

I have seen several stone slabs inscribed with tliis character, 
and notices of a good many more, the present one dating so 
late as 1345. In 1307, it is recorded that Polo Timor, a high 
dignitary, presented to the emperor a copy of the Meaou Idng^ 
or Book of Filial piety, written in the Bashpah character, 
which the monarch ordered to be printed and circulated. I 
am only aware of one little book in that character having 
survived to the present day, i.e. the Plh kea muj, or Book 
of Surnames,’^ which has been preserved by being reprinted 
in the King chuen pae peen^ a work in 120 books, published 
in 1581, consisting of extracts from other works on every 
class of subjects. The eighty-first hook is occupied ex- 
clusively with the reprint of the Pih kea sing ; but so un- 
mercifully mutilated are the characters, that without the 
Chinese key, it would have been an utter impossibility to 
have deciphered them. These facts then leave little doubt 
that this character was used to a considerable extent in 
China, till near the end of the Yuen dynasty. 

In 1838, H. Oonon von Gabelentz published the first speci- 
men in Europe, of the actual employment of the character.'^ 
This was an inscription in the Mongolian language, which 
he had extracted from a reprint of the SMh mih tscuen hwa, 
a Chinese work on lapidary inscriptions, first published in 


’I 
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ment of Jenissei, in Eastern Siberia. This was deposited in 
the Asiatic Museum of the Academy of Sciences at Peters- 
burg ; and gave rise to a protracted controversy in various 
periodicals between Messrs. Habakkub, Grigorief, Hyacinth, 
Schmidt, Schott, and Banzarof. Mr. Grigorief published a 
facsimile and an essay on the subject, in the Journal of the 
Administration of the Interior.^; 

An edict in honour of Confucius published by the emperor 
Woo-tsung on his accession in 1307, was engraved in the 
Chinese language, and in the Ohinese and Bashpah Mongol 
characters. An impression of the same is preserved in the 
Asiatic Museum at Petersburg, and a copy of it was given 
by Father Hyacinth in his work on the statistics of the 
Chinese empire.^ 

In 1853, another silver plate, with an inscription similar 
to the preceding, was discovered at Verchni Fdinsk, to the 
east of Lake Baikal ; and is now preserved- in the Hermitage 
Palace in Petersburg. An account of this was given by Mr. 
Savelief in the fifth volume of the Transactions of the 
Archaeological Society at Petersburg.^ These plates seem to 
have been signets given to military envoys, and those holding 
imperial commissions. 

In an article on Sanscrit and Mongolian characters by Mr. 
Edkins, published in 1855,^ he has given a facsimile repro- 
duction of the Pill kea sing, from the King chuen pae peen. 

Without knowing anything of what had been done by 
Von Gabelentz and the Russian orientalists, I chanced one 
day during the occupation of Shanghae city by the Triad 
rebels in 1854, to notice in the Oonfucian temple, an in- 
scription in this character,^ which proved to be a transcript 

^ Journal Asiatique, 5® serie, pp. 527-558. 

® Ibid. p. 526. 

® Ibid, pp. 527-558. 

^ Transactions of the China Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
part V, pp. 101-108 and 5 plates. ' 

® The Oonfucian temple was afterwards burnt down, and this slab " 
was broken and otherwise injured by the fire/ - When Shanghae 
was retaken by the imperialists, the temple was 'rebuilt in another 
part of the city, and most of the old 1^ the 
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of an edict by Knbla khan, the Chinese original of which 
was engraved below it. At some risk and trouble I procured 
a few impressions from this stone, and sent one of them, 
through Sir John Bowring, to the Eoyal Asiatic Society in 
London, where it still remains. A short article on the sxib» 
ject, by myself, appeared in the Transactions of the China 
Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society,’^ ^ for 1855, giving a 
copy of the inscription in the Mongol and Chinese characters, 
and also cuts of several coins of the Yuen dynasty.^ There 
is also a restoration of the commencement of the Pth kea 
noticed above. 

In 1860, M. Pauthier gave a French translation of the 
inscription which I had published in the Hongkong Trans- 
actions. This appeared in the Journal Asiatique,^ together 
with some interesting details on the Bashpah alphabet. 

The same year a very neat fount of type for this character 
was cast at the Imprimerie Imperials at Paris, under the in- 
structions of M. Pauthier. 

An article which I had written on the Mongolian inscrip- 


new erection. This place was afterwards used as a lodging for the 
British officers during the military occupation of that city ; and in 
their little arrangements to make things comfortable, ail the in- 
scribed tablets in the walls had been covered with piaster and 
whitewash. The Mongolian slab I could never find again, and on 
a visit to the place in company with Dr. Lamprey, he told me he 
had seen the stone in question used as a block for chopping on. 

^ Part V. pp. 65-81. 

^ I may be allowed here to notice some confusion that has taken 
place in the printing of that article. The cut of the coin to note || 
on page 55 is erroneously placed as note ^ on page 58. The note 
marked || at the foot of page 55 should be referred to the word Fth^ 
in the third line of page 56. The Mongol letter placed on its 

side, thus oT’ on page 64, should be m- The fotir Mongol 

characters at the top of page 65 are upside down. Engravings of 
some of these coins may be seen in an article by C. B. ilillifu*, on 
‘‘ Chinese Coinage,’’ in the Transactions of tke China Branch of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, part ii., 1848-50, pp. 105-110; also in the 
works of De Chandoir, Endlicher, and others, on Chinese numis- 
matics. A special article by Pauthier, on one of these coins, 
appeared in the Journal Asiatique, 5“^®‘ serio, tom. xv. x>p. S2I-337, 
1860. 

5 ® Tol. xix, pp. 5-47. ' 
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tion, translated and pnblislied by Von Gabelentz, in tbe 
'' Zeitscbrift/' was translated into French by M. Pautbier, 
and appeared in the Journal Asiatique for 1862.^ 

Both this inscription and the edict of Kubla were re- 
produced with the new type, in the Appendix to Pauthier’s 
splendid edition of Marco Polo. 

The vertical portion to the right of the Mongol is in the 
Ouigour character, consisting of twenty lines in a large type 
and twelve in a smaller. The large character part corre- 
sponds almost literally throughout with the Sanscrit. There 
is no initial invocation, and the doxology at the end of the 
dharani is a transcript of the Sanscrit, with one slight 
deviation. 

The Ouigour branch of the Turkish race seem to have 
been in close proximity and intercourse with the Mongols 
during the Yuen dynasty. They are reported to have been 
in possession of an alphabet and literature from an unknown 
antiquity; and scholars are divided in their opinions as to 
the origin of their written character. The Syriac,^ the 
Sabsean,^ and the Zend,^ have each been proposed as the most 
probable source whence derived. The earliest mention of 
Ouigour literature is to be found in the Chinese records, 
about the middle of the fifth century, at which time we are 
informed, that they possessed in their language Maou’s ^^Book 
of Odes,^^ the Confucian Analects,” and the Book of Filial 
piety,” besides some Poets and Historians.^ 

In giving an analysis of a catalogue of Buddhist works, 
published in China in 1306, Professor Julien makes the 
following interesting remarks, bearing on Ouigour literature: 

The last preface dated in 1306, gives the names of twenty- 
nine mmm versed in the Tibetan, Ouigour, Sanscrit, and 
Chinese languages, who were charged, as appears by the 


YoL xix, pp, 461-471. ^ H 

Eemusat, Eecherehes sur les langues Tartares, p. 29, pamim. 
Klaproth, Abhandlung iiber die Sprache und Schxift der ITiguren, 

Davids, Grammaire Turke, p. xvi, . , . . ^ r ^ ' T:' 

Eemusat, Eeoherehes, etc. p, 284. _ 
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preface of 1289, to compare the texts with each other, to 
collate the translations, and to roYise and fix them defi- 
nitively for the general reimpression. Their work, begun in 
1285, was finished in 1287. Among these we observe 

a Buddhist priest from Tourfan, versed in the knowledge of 
every branch of the sacred literature, who -was charged by 
imperial order to verify the Indian words, and an acade-^ 
mician, named To-in-tou-tong, who was commissioned to 
translate the Ouigonr words. An extremely ciirions fact, un- 
known hitherto, seems to result from the last-named fact, 
that is, that the. greater part of the Buddhist books must 
have been translated into Ouigonr for the use of the subjects 
of the Chinese empire who s]3oke that language. This con- 
jecture is fully justified by the following testimony. I read 
in the history of celebrated Buddhists, published under the 
Sung in 988, a passage which shows that aiiciciifly the 
Buddhist books were translated, not only in Tibetan and 
in Chinese, but also in the languages of people now under 
submission to the Chinese, and whom the latter treated as 
barbarians When the Sutras and works on discipline 
from India were taken to Koutch4, on the north of the 
Tsung-ling mountains, to Leou-lan, to Kharachar, to Ehotan, 
and to Khashgar, the natives not understanding the language 
of India, the books were translated for them, into the bar- 
barian Ian guages which they spoke/ Now several of the above- 
named countries, which at present form part of Bucharia, 
were previously occupied by Ouigour tribes, at the epoch when 
our catalogue was published. Scarcely more than two or 
three Ouigour manuscripts are known in the great libraries 
of Europe ; should there exist then at Peking any con- 
siderable portion of the Buddhist books in this ancient dia- 
lect of oriental Turkish, so precious for philology, and so 
little known, it would be an object of the highest interest, to 
purchase them there at any price, and to place them within 
the reach of scholars.” ^ 

Of the very few specimens of the ancient language 
^ Melanges de G^ograpMe Asiatique, pp. 223 , 224 . 
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literature of tlie Ouigours known in Europe, the oldest of 
the manuscripts does not date earlier than the 10th century.^ 
When the Mongols under Genghis khan began to attain 
their immense power, they were a comparatively unpolished 
people, and possessed no literature of their own. On the 
defeat of the ifaimans by that nation, Tatatonggo, the secre- 
tary of the Naim an prince, a Ouigour by birth, was made 
prisoner ; but was instated by Genghis as Professor of the 
Ouigour language and literature, for the benefit of his sub- 
jects, the princes and nobles of the Mongol nation.^ Being 
thus initiated into the literature of the Ouigours, as a matter 
of necessity the Mongols had naturally fallen into the habit 
of using the same character for the purpose of committing 
their own language to writing ; and this practice continued 
to prevail during the supremacy of Ogdai, Guyu, and Manggu, 
the three successors of Genghis khan. Euysbruk, who went 
on an embassy to the Mongolian court, from France, in 1253, 
speaking of the Ouigour characters, says :—^^Mangu khan has 
sent to your Majesty (St. Louis) letters written in the Mongol 
or Tartar language, but in Ouigour characters.^^ ^ 

When the dynasty took possession of .China, under the 
succeeding monarch, Kubla, and the exigencies of a fixed 
government were more urgent, the inadequacy of the Ouigour 
character fully to express the articulations and vocables of the 
Mongol language were felt to be a source of embarrassment. 
As, it would seem, no man among the Mongols was found to 
possess sufficient philological tact and inventive skill to remedy 
this inconvenience, the venerable Tibetan lama Saadja Ban- 
dida, under special invitation, took up his residence at the 
court of Kubla, and applied himself to the task of so modi- 
fying the Ouigour character as to adapt it to the. require- 
ments of the Mongol. In his scheme, he had retained the 
fourteen Ouigour consonants, but he died while engaged on 
the work, leaving it still incomplete. The result was, the 

^ Davids, Grammaire Tnrke, p. xviii. . 

^ Ibid. p. xviii. Klaproth, Abhandlung iiber die Sprache und 
Schrift der IJiguren, pp. 54, 55. : ' 

^ Klaproth, Abhandlung, etc. p. 56. 

TOL. V. — [new sbeies.] , 3 



^ SeeBemusat’s Eecherches, etc. p. 154. Pallas, SammlungcBj ete^ 
voL ii. p. 356. Klaproth, Abhaadiung, etc. p. 57. 
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• inventioa by bis successor, Basbpab, of the Mongolian alpha- 
bet noticed above. Although the latter was promulgated in 
1269, as the official character of the dynasty^ yet, in 1272, 
we find a memorial to the throne complaining that the officials 
persist in writing their documents in the Ouigour character. 
An edict followed thereupon, condemning the practice, and 
insisting upon the adoption of Bashpah^s character. In 1278 
the use of the Ouigour character on the military signets was 
forbidden. In 1284, an imperial decree forbade the use of 
the Ouigour character in all memorials and documents pre- 
sented by the metropolitan functionaries. 

About the beginning of the 14th century, Eldjaitu, the 
successor of Kubla, commissioned the priest Tsordji Osir to 
translate the Tibetan sacred books into the Mongolian lan- 
guage, and write them out in the B^shpah character. The 
lama, however, failed in the attempt ; and in order to super- 
sede the difficulty, he reverted to the unfinished work of 
Saadja Bandida, made such additions as were needful for his 
purpose, and wrote out with it a Mongol translation of the 
Tibetan work Bangcha Baktcha, but found it necessary to 
express a great many words in Tibetan characters. 

Under the direction of Kaisun-killik, the succeeding Em- 
peror, who reigned from 1307 to 1311, Tsordji Osir made such 
further additions as were needful for adapting the Ouigour 
alphabet to the perfect transcription of the sounds of the 
Mongol language. These details, drawn mostly from Klap- 
roth’s Abhandlung fiber die Spraehe und Schrift der lTigu» 
ren,” are found in the Chinese history of the Yuen dynasty, 
and also in a Mongol work, Brulha Saagdja Bandida ghi gar- 
gahmn Mongol ITsukj The Mongol literature invented by the 
holy Saagdja Bandida, published in China in 173C)d 

Ahmed Ibn Arabseb^b, an Arabian author, wdio wrote 
about 1440, gives a short notice of the Ouigour alphabet, in 
which he says The Djaghatiliens have a writing 'which 
they call Ouigour, and which may he recognized as the same 
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as that of 'tlie Mongols ; it is composed’ of fourteen consonants/ 
whicli have the forms following/^ ^ Here he inserts a copy 
of the Oiiigour alphabet. 

The work above named, Bnilha, etc., also gives a table of 
the fourteen consonants of the Ouigours,. combined respect- 
ively with the three vowels a, d, and % as used by the Mon- 
gols previous to the improvement of the lamas.^ It is doubt- 
ful, however, if this be altogether trustworthy ; for we find 
nothing; in- it to represent the vowel o, a letter which is of 
constant occurrence in the specimens of Ouigour literature- 
preserved in Europe., Were it not so,. I should have been 
disposed to think that in the present transcription we had a 
specimen of the writing in a transition stage; but from the 
close resemblance which it bears to the caligraphy of the two 
Mongolian letters discovered by Eemusat in the archives of 
France,. I have no doubt that it is a pure specimen of the 
character as used by the Ouigours. These two letters, — 
addressed to Philip the Fair of France, the first by Argun, 
the Mongol prince of Persia^ in 1289 ; and the second by 
Eldjaitu, his successor^ in 1305 were thought by Eemusat 
to be in the original Ouigour character,, though the documents 
are in the Mongol language.^ 

In 1845, a silver plate similar to the signets bearing the 
B^shpah superscriptions noticed above, but having the 
superscription in the Ouigour character, was found at 
Grouchovka, on the Dnieper, in the government of Ekatdri- 
noslaf, in Southern Russia. A report on this plate was made 
to the Academy of Sciences at Petersburg, in 1848, by Mr. 
Banzarof, which was published in their ^^ Bulletin historical 
philologique,’^ ^ with a facsimile engraving ; from which we 
see that the writing is almost identical with that on the in- 

^ Laagies, in ISTotices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Biblia- 
theqne Eoyale, tom. v. Klaproth, Abhandlung, etc. p. 56. In his 
M6moires relatifs a FAsie, tom. ii. p. 318, he gives a facsimile of 
this alphabet. 

^ Klaproth, Abhandlimg, etc. p. 57. 

^ See ‘^Memoires sur les relations politiques des princes Chretiens,, 
et particulierement des rois de France, avec les empereurs Mongols..’’’ 

^ Tome V. article 9. 1848. 



^ I only know of .fiio existence of oiia inscription in this character, 
and as there is no kanrfation-of it in Chinese or any other lan^age, 
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scrip tion now under consideration. As we know that the use 
of the Ouigour character on these signets was prohibited in 
1278, it must have been made previous to that date. 

The portion to the right of the Ouigour is in the Neuchih 
character, consisting of twenty-seven lines of large size and 
twenty-one lines of a smaller type. The large character 
portion is almost a counterpart of the Sanscrit, down to 
about the middle of the twenty-fifth line, where the dhdmm 
concludes. It commences with the invocation Om hhur om 
svdhd, the same as the Chinese and others, and the portion 
following the dhdrani is evidently a doxology, though I have 
only succeeded in identifying a small portion of it. 

Although the name of this writing is not unlaiowii to 
orientalists, yet beyond the name very few facts have been 
gathered ; and this inscription I believe to be unique, not 
only as giving a correct specimen of the caligraphy, but as 
being the only piece yet discovered, in which there is any 
, clue to the powers of the characters. 

The Jfeuchih Tartars succeeded the Tsitans as the dominant 
power in the north of China, in the early part of the 12th 
century, under the name of the Kin dynasty. Originally a 
. rude unlettered tribe, they were dependent upon the Chinese 
and Tsitans for their correspondence and literary negotiations; 
but they learned to rise with, their position, and it was not 
long ere they began to feel the inconvenience of transacting 
their diplomacy through interpreters in an alien language. 
Impressed no doubt with the importance of possessing a 
national literature, the preliminary necessity of a written 
character capable of expressing the sounds of their language 
became apparent. They saw that their predecessors and 
vanquished rivals, the Tsitans, had been placed at a similar 
disadvantage at the beginning of their rule, and had in- 
vented a character which had been the national writing of 
the Leaou dynasty for about two hundred years-^ Following 
their precedent, Akuta, the founder of the Kin, resolved upon 
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Laving special resources for reducing to writing tlie language 
of Lis tribe ; and Laving among his captives many subjects 
of the Chinese and also of the Leaou, a special study was 
made of the literature of these two nations. The result was 
that an imperial commission^ consisting of Monlianho, 

and Kubshin, was appointed to form a new set of sj^mbols, 
from the elements of the Chinese pattern-hand characters^ on 
the same principle as those of the Tsitan, hut adapted to tie 
sounds of their national language.^ In a few months tie 
characters were formed, and an imperial decree issued in 
the eighth month of the year 1119, ordered their general 
adoption.^ In 1138, He- tsung, the third emperor, originated 
a new set of characters for the Neuchih language, and these 
were named Spiall Heuchih characters; while those which 
Kuhshin and his colleagues had. invented were termed tie 
LargeNeuchii characters.^ The Small characters were iroiigit 
into use officially, in the fifth month of the year 1145.^ 

The Vandalism attendant on the overthrow of dynasties in 
China, has been especially destructive to the literary pro- 
ductions of the conquered party, and it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that many traces of the literary ingenuity of the 
Heuchihs would survive their subjection to another race. A 
note to the Suh wan keen fung k^aou tells us that the Chinese 
Classics and Histories were translated in this character ; and 
a catalogue of the imperial library during the Ming^ gives 


it remains at present a dead letter. The following five characters 
are preserved with their interpretation in the Chinese Topography 

of Ching-tih prefecture.’’ I (as used by dhe emperor) ; 

An imperial order ; ^ To run ; Itl Horse;, Urgent. Tie 
history of the Leaou dynasty speaks of an edict having been 
engraved on stone, in the characters of the Tsitans, Turks, and 
Chinese, but I am not aware if that inscription is still ptant.^ 

^ Suh wm been fung k^aou, book 184, p; 3-1. DeMailla, Histoire 

g6n6rale de la Chine, tom. viii. p. 390. i, 

^ JSnn she, book 2, p. 14. Mung been hh, book 214, p. 14. ■ 

^ Suh wan been t^ung Faou, book 184, p. 31. Timg hm hang 
Suh peen, book 10, p. 42. ' . ‘ 

Mm she, bo, ok 3, p. 27. Mung ]?• 

^ Wan yuen M shoo mUh, book 18, p. 2. 




the titles of fifteen works in the Neuchih character. Whether 
any of these are still in existence is I think at least doubtful, 
but M. Eosny expresses a more hopeful view of the case.^ 

That the language and literature of the Neuchihs did not 
at once disappear with the extinction of the dynasty we have 
evidence, for in 1407 , when a translatorial institution was 
established by the Ming, for the purpose of facilitating corre- 
spondence with foreign nations, one of the languages to which 
special attention was directed was the Feuchih, The students 
were examined periodically, and the most efficient appointed 
to offices in connection with the embassies. In 1470 seven 
interpreters were officially designated for the Neuchih lan- 
guage, and the number was afterwards increased to nine. The 
translatorial office was re-established on the accession of the 
present dynasty in 1644 , with a president and corps of fifty- 
six professors. Long before this, however, it is probable that 
the cumbrous Neuchih character had become obsolete, for in 
the accounts we have of the invention or rather adaptation of 
the present Manchu character, there is no hint of any kind 
of writing in existence pecuKar to the tribe. The Manohus 
being the actual descendants of the Kin dynasty Keuchihs, 
there would scarcely be a distinct language, and we conse- 
quently find the Neuchih department of the translators’ office 
suppressed in 1659 , and the ancient JTeuchih character 
entirely superseded by the modern Manchu* 

Eemusat, in his ‘‘ Eecherches sur les langues Tartares,” has 
written at greater length on this subject than any other 
European author, having collected together what few notices 
he could find in Chinese works:; but having never seen a 

^ He says : When the friends of science sliall ha?e imdertaken 
scientific journeys, for the purpose of exploring the great public and 
private libraries of China, libraries whose number is immense, and 
the preservation of which has been the object of the greatest care 
and attention, we shall doubtless find the greater part of the literary 
monuments for which we are now anxious, and a number of others, 
which will prove so many revelations in the midst of this old 
Chinese world, whose , destiny on earth may probably have been to 
preserve to us vestiges of primitive and forgotten ages in the history 
QHmiuk &i Amirimim^ »rie, tom. vi. pp. 
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specimen of the NeucMh ■writing, he was induced by the 
descriptions to believe that the character now used by the 
Coreanswas identical with that of the Kin dynasty. This 
hypothesis at least we are now in a position to meet with a 
direct negative. An inscription in an unknown character, 
at the Imperial Mausoleum at Keen-chow, in the Province of 
Shense, has been preserved to us in a Chinese work published 
in 1618, the .5 S tseiien liwa} From a 

Chinese translation and note given on the tablet, we learn 
that this is an inscription in the Keuchih or national character 
of the Kin dynasty. The date given is 1134, from which we 
see that it was cut previous to the invention of the Small 
Keuchih character ; so that there is no doubt we have there 
a specimen of the Large Neuchih character, invented by 
Kuhshin and his colleagues. 

A facsimile of this inscription from the Che pHh tsM chae 
tixmg ^hoOy was published by Professor Neumann in 1837, 
in regard to which he remarks : — I am not able to read the 
Kin writing, much less to translate it ; but it is obvious from 
the frequent repetitions of characters in the text of our 
memorial that this Kin writing consists of a syllabary com- 
posed of abbreviated and modified Chinese characters.’’ ^ 

Shortly after this the same inscription seems to have at- 
tracted the attention of the Archimandrite Habakkuk, while 
he was residing at Peking, and he communicated it to Father 
Hyacinth at Petersburg in 1841. The latter gave a facsimile 
of the same in his work on the statistics of China.^ 

I was not aware of this inscription having been noticed or 


^ This work was reprinted during the present dynasty, in a col- 
lection entitled ^ Q JEpoo ^ow ke. It was also reprinted 

in a reduced form in the Che pHh tsUh 

ohm ts^ung shoo, published in the 18th century. The same inscrip- 
tion is reproduced in the ^ ^ Mn sUh fsky 

published in 180i, It is-noticed in several oli# eilapidary^'^'-i 
inscriptions. 

® Asiatisohe sthdien, pi 



^ Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, voL 17, pp* S31 passim. 

2 Bevue Orientale et Am6ricaine/^ P® s4rie, tome 6, pp. 379-387. 

® The accompanying out, taken from a Chinese brochure on coins, 
which has merely the title 0 ^ ^ Wm kwi^ hem mn, 
^^Superscriptions of foreign money/' is termed a Sanscrit cha- 
racter coinj” but as the character bears no resemblance to any 
l^owh- fpjfm' of Sanscrit writing, and as it presents a strong a? mi- 
larily'lci' tha|^ 0 Il the .Keen-chow tablet, I am induced to think it 
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published by any one in Europe, when it occurred to me to 
collect what information I could regarding the system of 
writing used by the Neuchihs ; and the inscription in question, 
which I found in the SMh mih tseuen htmy heing tho only- 
specimen of the character that I could discoTer, I forwarded 
a facsimile, with some remarks, to the Asiatic Society in 
1859. The same appeared in the Society’s Journal the follow- 
ing year.^ 

In 1861, Professor De Eosny, of Paris, published an article 
on '^The Neuchih, their language and literature,”^ by which 
it appears he has misunderstood my remarks; but he ex- 
presses, with considerable confidence, his belief that the 
writing is ideographic and not alphabetic. Although my 
opinion was decidedly in favour of the Feuchih being an 
alphabetic or syllabic writing, I find, on referring to my 
former article, that I scarcely expressed such a view, preferring 
to leave the question to be decided when we should acquire 
more light on the subject. It was something novel to me to 
find M. de Eosny advocating the ideographic as the most 
probable, to the exclusion of the alphabetic, and I regret that 
he has not; given us a fuller development of his reasons, for, 
from his extensive knowledge of the written characters of 
various nations, probably few are in a more favourable posi- 
tion to form a correct appreciation of the matter. 

If my tendency was formerly towards the alphabetic theory, 
my views are now so far modified by the analysis of the 
newly-found inscription, that I incline to the view at first 
expressed by Professor Neumann, that the Kin was a syllabic 
writing.^ 
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Having ascertained, then, with tolerable certainty that the 
preceding inscription is a specimen of the Large ISTeuchih 
character ; and being assured that the one with which we are 
now occupied is also Heuchih — observing the radical differ- 
ence in the formation of the characters ; we are shut up to 
the conclusion that this is a specimen of the Small Heuchih 
character, invented in 1138. The date is more than two 
centuries later, being 1346. 

Thanks to the transcripts m the other characters, and espe- 
cially the Sanscrit, there are scarcely any of the Heuchih in 
the larger size part to which I cannot attach the sounds with 
a high degree of probability, if not absolute certainty. The 
conclusion at which I have arrived is given in the plate facing 
this page. 

The last character in the list to which I have not 
put any sound, is one of very frequent occurrence, being 
found 39 times ; that is, it is distinctly legible 33 times, and 
in six other places I have supplied it, as I think, on un- 
questionable authority. It is to be noticed that in every case 
this is written smaller than the other characters ; a peculiarity 
which belongs only to two or three others in certain places, 
and appears to me to indicate that the sign so written plays 
a secondary part in the syllable. Another peculiarity which 
attaches to is, that while every other Heuchih sign is 
represented by a corresponding one in Chinese, there is in no 
case any counterpart to this in Chinese. Of the 39 places 
where it is found, 30 times it stands against the long vowel 
d ; i.e. in d, 2; dd, 1 ; 1 ; dd^d, 1 ; X (3 of which I 

have supplied ) ; 1 ; md^ 2 ; wd, 3 (one of which I have 


u The paucity of documents in that character 
may warrant its insertion here. The explana- 
tory note says : — This Sanscrit character coin 
is eight-tenths of an inch diameter, and weighs 

3 choo (^) 6 is^an (^). It is copper, of a 
pure red colour. The superscription is un- 
decipherable, but it beats general resemblance 

^ and Turlan (or Tibet)':^'^^ 

- 


to the coins of 
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supplied) ; pd, 1 ; st^d, 1 ; td, 2 ; tlid, 7 (one of which. I have 
supplied) ; pd, 1 ; and twice it is found against the long 
vowel d ; i.e. in b/nc, 1; pih 1* Seven times it is found 
appended where there is no long vowel in the Sanscrit, of 
which four of the syllables end in a ; i.e. na, 1 ; ra, 1 ; ta, 1 ; 
ya, 1 ; ^ one ends in e ; i.e. ddJie ; and two end in % i.e. ddhi^ 
1 ; and 1 (which I have supplied). 

From the preceding analysis of 39 occurrences of this 
character, I am disposed to think that it is a sign indicating 
the lengthening of the vowel in the syllable to which it is 
attached, and that the seven (or perhaps six) exceptions are 
irregularities. 

Such is the result of the inscription on the east side of the 
arch, and the decipherment of the west side would probably 
add a few more to the number of the identified vocables. 
From an examination of these 81 characters, I am convinced 
that the Keuchih writing was pre-eminently syllabic, and not 
alphabetic, as I inferred on a former occasion. The selection 
of symbols appears to me to be the most arbitrary, nor can I 
see any approach to principle or mutual relation in comparing 
the one with the other. Not only do we find the utmost 
diversity in the forms of any series of syllables we may 
select, classified either according to their initials or finals, or 
any other principle that I can think of ; but there are also 
characters nearly similar in form, which express widely 
different sounds. 

Thus the characters m and wa^ although nearly 
allied phonetically, are yet totally unlike in every part. If 
there is any difference in sound between man and 
mdn, it is merely one of tone, as indicated by the Chinese 
equivalents ; and yet their forms would never lead any one 
to suspect a phonetic connection. So also the two characters 
for ga and although so utterly dissimilar, yet they 
represent precisely the same syllable. Again, if we have 
. ^ diversity of forms corresponding to similar sounds, there are 
also similar forms answering to very different sounds; thus 
<^^17 differs by one stroke from m. 

ial if this syllable ought not to be ; 
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Aet. III. — ^The BrhaUSanhUd; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Varaha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit 
into English hy Dr. H. Kern. 

{ConUntied from Vol. lY. p. 479.) 

Chapter VIIL 
JiiptteB& Course. 

1. Eacli year (during wliicli Jupiter completes a twelftli 
part of his reYoliition) has to bear the name of the lunar 
mansion in which he rises ; the years follow each other in 
the same order as the lunar months.^ 

2. The years Karttika and following comprehend two lunar 
mansions beginning with Krttika and so on, in regular sue- 


^ This verse has been treated at full length by Davis in his admirable 
paper on the Indian Cycle of Sixty Years in As. Res. III. 2l7j seq. In 
it a part of Utpahts commentary also is given in translation. The 
reading followed hy Davis, us appears from his translation, is : 

Wt WlfH which is mentioned also in the 

Var. Lect to the edited text. The comparison of the MSS. leaves little 
doubt that this reading is a correction, suggested by the remark of 
Utpala, that in case the planet should set in one and rise in another 
Nakshatra, only that name must be taken which agrees with the order 
of the month. It may happen that the Jovial year is called M^rgagir- 
sha, altlioiigh the planet sets in it, and this does not seem to agree with 
the autlior's rule, but only those names of Nakshatras can he used, 
from which the names of the lunar months are derived ; even if Jupiter 
rises in lloliim, the year cannot be called Rauhina, there being no month 
of the name. The addition of the word implies the inile 

which is expressed in the j’eading followed by Davis. Cf. also Warren, 
KMa Sankalita, p. 197, seq., and. Whitney^a imac^i|s§S'ii#m ^llrya B. 14, 17. . 
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cession, except the fifth, eleyeiith, and twelfth years, to each 
of which appertain three asterisms.^ 

3. In the year of Karttika, waggoners, those who have to 
deal with fire (smiths), and cows, siifl-er ; sickness and war 
rage, but all sorts of red and yellow flowers thrive. 

4. In the year of M^rga 9 irsha will be drought and loss of 
the grains, owing to wild beasts, mice, grasshoppers, and 
birds; there is danger of sickness, and inonarclis get into 
hostilities even with their friends., 

5. Pausha is a happy year to mankind ; the kings make 
an end to their quarrels, the grains wdll sell at double and 
thrice the prime cost, and all actions tending to promote 
welfare have good success. 

6. In Magha the Ancestors are extremely honoured, and 
all creatures feel satisfaction ; there is health, rain, good 
prices, and acquisition of friends. 

7. In the year of Phalguna one may expect in a few places 
safety, prosperity, and corn. "Women will be neglected by 
their husbands, thieves be numerous, and sovereigns crueL 

8. In Caitra there is slight rain and dearth, but safety 
prevails and the kings rule mildly. Pulse‘S thrives ; beautiful 

will have to sufier. 

Vai§&,kha both people and kings will obey the laws 
safe and glad; sacrifices are carried on happily, and 
kinds of crops succeed. 

10. In Jyaishtha such as are eminent by caste, family 
wealth, craft, ^ kings, and those who know" the Imv, have to 

^ To the fifth year, Phfllguna, the corresponding mansions are : Pfirra* 
Phalguid, Uttara-Phalgunl, and Hasta; to the. eleventh, Bhudrapada: 
Catahbishaj, Phrva-Bhaclrapada, and Uttara-Bhadrapudfi ; to the last 
year, A^vayuja : Kevatj, AQviid, and Bliarani 

^ Comm. 

® Some MSS. write > as no paraphrase of the word is giwn, it 
remains uncertain what the commentator meant. 

^ The term is the counterpart of the Latin orrla, .espedally In 
its more restricted sense, e.g. in orda pnbUeanomm. The definition by 
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suffer^ as well as tlic crops, barring panic seed, and tlie genus 
of leguniinosa.^ 

11. In Asluullia grain -will grow at some places; else- 
where drought prevails. Increase of wealth and safety 
there is, jilbeit indifferently, and the monarchs are turbulent. 

12. In tlie year of (^I’avana there is safety, and the grains 
grow duly ripe ; but the vile infidels/^ and those that cling 
to them, luive to suffer. 

13. In Bliadrapada the creepers (amongst the leguminosa)^ 
and the early corn succeed well, but the late corn does not 
get on ; soinewdiere there is abundance, elsewhere uneasiness. 

14. In the year of Acvayuja the rains fall continually ; 
there is gaiety amongst the people, and safety ; all creatures 
increase in strength and liave plenty of food. 

15. Jupiter, when moving in the north of the lunar man- 
sions, produces health, abundance and safety ; when in the 
south, tlic reverse ; when in the middle, he exercises an in- 
fluence holding the mean between both extremities. 

16. When he makes in his course two mansions during a 
year, he is auspicious ; when two and a half, his influence is 
neither good nor evil; should he, perchance, go through 
more, then he destroys the grain crops. 

17. When the planet looks red like fire, there will be 
danger of fires ; when yellow, sickness ; when gray, a battle 
is impending ; when greenish yellow, one has to suffer from 
robbers, and when blood-red, from the force of arms. 

18. Drought prevails when Jupiter has the hue of smoke ; 
when he is visible at day, the king will be killed ; but when 
the planet is seen at night, large, spotless and bright, the 
people will enjoy well-being. 


^ Comm. I 

^ It is manifest that these infidels, are the Baa( 

because the year happens to be called ^r^vana, suffering mus 
the Crfivakas. The whole of astrology is based on such quibbl 
it would be tedious and useless to point out in every instance. 
k.33. ’ A 
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19. Ptohmi and Krttika are (figuratively) tlio body of tbc 
year; both Ashadhas, the navel; Aglesha, the Iieart ; 
Magha, the flower.^ These being free of evil influences^- 
the effects will be good ; but when the body is afflicted by a 
cruel planet/^ danger arises from fire and wind ; when the 
navel, danger is caused by famine ; wdienever the flower 
suffers, roots and fruits perish ; the heart being hurt, the corn 
is lost most certainly. 

20, 21. Multiply the years expired since the era of the 
QMm-king [Le, the Qaka era) by eleven, and the product by 
four; add 8589; divide the sum by 3750; to the quotient 
add the <Jaka years ; divide this by sixty (to find the cycles), 
and the remainder by five ; the quotient shows the numher 
of lustrums ruled by Vishnu, etc., and the remainder will be 
years in their regular order.^ 

22. Multiply the years by nine, and add one for every 
twelve years ; ® divide by four ; the quotient shows the num- 
ber of mansions to reckon from Dhanishtha, and the re- 
mainder shows the number of fourth-parts of the lunar man- 
sion which have expired in the present year.® 

^ The term or is not explained by the commentator. It 
probably denotes the centre of the heart, the seat of the soul, the 
of the Ch^ndogya-Upanishad 8, 1, 1. The Frakrt 
in Qakimtala, pp. 74 and 76 (ed. Ebhtlingk), must also have 
the meaning of ‘^soul, life.” 

^ Le. not visited by evil planets. 

® The cruel or evil planets {graha) are the Sun, Mars, an<l Saturn, 

^ The principles of this computation have been explaimul f>y Davis, 
As. Res. iii. pp. 219 and 215. In the latter passage, however, there is 
an inaccuracy, inasmuch as the additive numher or kskepa is not 4892, 
as Davis has it, hut 4294J = according to tlie rule of Varfilm- 
mihira, and 4291 according to that of the Jyotistattva. The same 
passage is almost literally a translation of Utpala’s Commentary, 

^ In the text r. 

® Here a part of Utpala’s Commentary, the condition of whkii in my 
MSS. leaves much to be desired : ^ 

-mm: ^ mmt i i 
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23. Vishnu, Brhaspati, Indra, Agni, Trashtar, Ahirbudhnya, 
the Ancestors, Vi^ve-Devas, the Moon, Indra-Agni, the 
Agvins, and Bhaga, are indicated to be the lords of the 
lustrums, successively. 

24. The (first year of each lustrum called) Samvatsara is 
(ruled by) Agni ; the second, Parivatsara, by the Sun ; the 
third, Idivatsara, by the Moon ; the fourth, Anuvatsara, 
by the Creator; and the last, Udvatsara,^ by Eudra. 

25. In the first year of a lustrum there is indifferent rain ; 
in the second, rain falls only in the beginning of the season 
{i.e. in Qravana and Bh&drapada) ; in the third, rain is very 
copious ; the fourth year brings rain in the later season [Le. 
only in Agvina and E4rttika) ; the fifth year is said to give 
very little rain. 

26. Amongst these lustrums there are four excellent, viz., 
those ruled by Vishnu, Indra, Brhaspati, and Agni; the four 
middlemost are indifferent, and the four last are reputed to 
be very bad. 

27. When Jupiter, on reaching the first quarter of Dha- 
nishthl, rises in the lunar month of Magha, then begins 


I The years are multiplied by 4, and divided 
by 9, because a sign is equal to 2j Nakshatras; «r^Tf<n 

it i m iiwn«ft 

(v. 27) U 

* The r. is preferable to as adopted in the printed 

text, for it denotes the Iasi year. Cf. the Var. Lect. It must be added 
that some MSS. of the Comm, too have • Cf. also Weber, 

Haxatra, 2 , 298. 

YOL. Y«--*[N»‘Vr jSEBIBS.] ^ ^ . 
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the first year of tlie cycle of sixty, named Prabliava, a year 
salutary to all beings^ 

28. At some places, however, will be drought, and raging 
of storms and fires ; plagues of the country also and phlegm- 
atic diseases are found in the course of this year of Prabhava ; 
yet people will feel no serious grief, 

29. The year following is known as Vibliava ; the third is 
(^ukla; after it, Pramoda ; and, finally, PrajApati. These 
years and their effects are happy in an always increasing 
degree, 

30. Over countries where rice, sugar-cane, barley, and 
other corn produce good crops, where dangers arc past, 
hostilities stilled, mankind rejoicing, where the miseries of 
the Iron Age have disappeared, the monarchs then hold their 
sway,. ' V ■ 

31. In the second lustrum, the first year is Angiras; the 
two following Qrlraukha and Bhava ; then Yuvan ; finally, 
Dhdtar ; these are the five years in due order. Three out of 
them are excellent ; the two remaining middling. 

32. In the former three years ^ it rains sufficiently, and 
people live free from affliction and dread. In the latter two 
also it rains indifferently well, but diseases prevail and war 
is impending. 

33. In the lustrum presided over by Indra, the first year 
bears the name of I§vara ; the second, of Balmdhijnya. The 
three following yeai*s, as measured by the motion of Jupiter, 
are known as PramS,thin, Yikrama, and Trsha.'^ 

34. The first and second are good years, and bring back 
the Grolden Age, as it were, amongst mankind. Evil is Pra- 

^ Cf. Davis, As. Res, III, p. 220. The word anfa also means 

degree/’ but is here rendered by quarter,” according to Utpala, who 
explains it hj pdda, 

^ R. in the printed text, as the CJomm. lias. 

^ This word is constantly written in one MSS. of the €oinm. 

This in addition to the Var. Leet, The word is Introduced Into Tamil 
in the form of 
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niathiii, but Yikrama and Vrsha bestow copiousness of food, 
altliougli at tlie same time they cause dangerous diseases. 

35. The first year of tlie fourtli lustrum, which they call 
Citrabhanu, is excellent; the second, named Subhanu, is 
middling ; it brings sickness, yet causes no mortality.^ 

36. Then follows Ttxrana, which gives copious rain ; further, 
Partliiva, joyful, with the luxuriant growth of grain. The 
fifth year, Vyaya, is held to be a happy one: love reigns 
supreme, and festivities follow one another without interrup- 
tion. . 

37. Ill the lustrum of Tvaslitar, the first year is termed 
Sarvajit, the second Sarvadharin; on this follow Virodhin, 
Yikrta, and Khara. Of these the second is auspicious, the 
others are dangerous. 

38. Then (in the lustrum allotted to Ahirbudhnya the years 
are:) Nandana, Yijaya, Jaya, Manmatha, and Durmukha, 
The first three in this lustrum are beneficent ; Manmatha pro- 
duces indifferent effects ; the last year is very bad. 

39. In the seventh lustrum are Hemalamba ; farther Yilam- 
bin, Yikarin, and Qarvari the fifth Jovian year in the cycle 
is known by the name of Plava. 

40. During the first year there will be a great many plagues 
in the country and rains accompanied with much wind. In 
the second year there will be but little corn and not much 
rain the third will be very rich in terrors and rain ; Plava,' 
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42. Tlie first and second bring pleasure tQ,tbe people,.;, tlie 
third many evils; the last two are indifierentj but in Para- 
bhava will be fires, distress owing' to war and sickness,, and 
danger to Brahmans and kine. 

43, 44. The first year in the ninth lustrum is Plavanga, 
the second Eilaka ; farther, Saumya,. Sldhlrana, and, lastly, 
Eodhakrt. Eilaka .and Saumya bestow hail; Plavanga is 
unfortunate for mankind, in many respects ; Sadhlraim brings 
little rain and plagues of the country. As to the fifth' year, 
Eodhakrt, the rain in it and the thriving of the crops will be 
unequally divided. 

45. In the tenth lustrum, which is sacred to Iiidra-Agni, 
the first year has the name of Paridhivin. Then comes 
Pramadin and Ananda ; the following are Eaksliasa and 
Anala. 

46. In Paridh§.vin, the middle-country is ruined, the king 
lost, the rain deficient, and fire shows its fury^ In Pramadin 
men are indolent; there wiR be riots, and loss of red fiowers 
and seeds. 

47. The following year makes all men rejoice. Both 
EMvshasa and Anala bring damage; tbe former produces 
summer corn, the latter excites conflagrations and pesti- 
lence. 

48. In the eleventh lustrum are Pingala, Ealayukta, Sid- 
dhartha, Eaudra, and Durmati. During the first year there 
is excessively much rain, theft, asthma, cough, and shaking of 
the jaws. 

49. Ealayukta has many evils, but in Siddhartha are many 
good things. Eaudra is declared to be very cruel and per- 
nicious. Durmati brings, moderately, rain. 

50. In the lustrum lorded over by Bhaga, the first year, 
called Dundubhi, greatly promotes the growth of the grain. 

some MSS. of Ms commentary, prefers but according to oilier 

copyists, Tbe Tamil lias borrowed this and tlie following 

name in the form of mhahirutu and iobakirutu^ consequently In Inverse 
order. 
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Tlie followiBg,, termed Udgarin,.^ is -Tbaneful to- soYereigns^ 
whilst the rains' during it will he nnegxially distribnted.^; ' 

: 61* The third year is EaktMtsha, in which there is danger 
caused hy mordacious animals, and sickness... ■ The fourth, 
Krodha, arouses much - wrath,, and depopulates kingdoms 
through w^ars, 

62. The last year of the last lustrum is styled Ksliaya. 
This, the originator of manifold loss, causes danger to Brah- 
mans, though it makes cultiyators thrive, and' augments the 
profits of ¥ai§yas, ^udras, and thieves. 

Herewith I have given, in a succinct form, the whole of 
what is contained in the work, ^Hhe Cycle of Sixty Years.” 

53. The planet J upiter, when bristling with bright rays, 
showing a large orb and the hue of the white lotus, of jessa- 
mine or crystal, whilst moving on the right road,*^ not over- 
powered by another planet,,^ brings weal to mankind.^ 


Chapter IX. 


The Course of Venus*. 

I. There are nine paths® (along, which Yenus moves), 
namely, that of the *"wild elephant,” the elephant,^’’ *^the 
celestial elephant,” ‘Hhe hull,” ''the cow,” "the old ox/' 
"the deer,” "the goat,” and "fire.” Some state that these 

^ Tile Comm, lias 'WfTK tor mosfe probably a clerical error 

(see Var. Lect.). The Tamil has urottirofMri, which points to the 

Sanskrit 

® Comm* I i ^ i 

^ Le. in the north of the Nakshatras, 

^ To wit, in the grahaytiddhu. See cb. xvii. 9. 
fi is, of course, an erratum for 

® VitU is “ an alley,, a passage, a footpath.” It denotes as 

well a parcel of a more extensive road {nhdrga^, as a small, narrow ropd. 
The translation attempts to mark the difference between vWii and 
murga by using the terms ‘‘ path ” ^d " road.” 
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paths extend, each of them, over three lunar mansions, to 
begin with Agvini, and so on.^ 

2, 3. But (in our opinion) the wild elephant’s path includes 
Svati, Bharani, and Krttika ; the three following paths com- 
prehend each three mansions, beginning with Eohini.® In 
the cow’s path lie Acvini, Revati, and both Bhadrapadas ; 
in that of the old ox, Qravana, Dhanishtha, and Catabhishaj 
in that of the deer, Annr^dha, JyeshthU, and Mula ; Hasta, 
Vigakha, and Citrli make up the goat’s path ; the two Ashg,- 
dhas form that of fire. 

* This view is held by the authorities Devala and Kagyapa. Comm. 

It is evident that this statement and the whole work ascribed to Bevala, 
a Rshi in the proper acceptation of the term, a superhuman being, can- 
not have preceded Var^ha-mihira for a long period, since the first Na- 
kshatra in the enumeration is Agvini. Moreover, the words 

are quite significant, though containing an inaccuracy, for the 
‘‘Ancients” could not have begun with Acvini. The same remark 
applies to the work fathered upon Ka^yapa, from which the following is 
quoted : 

vr Ttwr B 

I 

v#>Tr %vr iWT^ b 

’fiTT 11 

Remarkable is here the use of Wj ^PPTT, etc., instead of 

the derivatives, or of the compounds etc. Varaha has imi- 

tated this in v, 3. 

^ Consequently, Rohint, Mrgagiras and Ardi4 form the Gajavitld ; 
Punarvasu, Pushya, and Aqlesha the Air^vatl vlthi ; Maghft, Furva and 
Uttara-Phalguni the VphabhavitM, 
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. , 4. . Of these, the first three are in the northern road ; . the 
following three in the middle ; the remaining three in the 
southern road; and each of them occupies the northernmost, 
middlemost, and southernmost part of each -roadd 


■ * <5',^. the NIgav* Is the northernmost in the Northern road ; the Gajav. 
the middlemost in it, and so forth. The author has but partly followed 

Pai-a^ara: | ^T^firr I 

TTHT (v.i. 

I tnc^T^ i i 

I 3R[Tf^ I t^T- 

I W The authority closely followed by our author 

isGarga: I 


^mTfw7r!t ^ « 

<s 

g ^[fsrr * ii 

xrfpfT^ I 

■<K ■ 

’isn^ 

^ %5ri jrefjfifw; ii 

e^fSTT %*rT »ir<^*iir»idl! II 

This statement of Garga disagrees with another ascribed to him, and 

given here below, 
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5. Others say that the paths and roads are north, middle, 
01 south, according as the junction stars of the mansions are 
in the noith, middle, or south of the girdle of asterisms. 

6. Some others again ^ define the roads in this way : the 
northern road commences with Bharani (and goes to Ma^ha 
included); the middle road begins with Phrva-Phalgunl ; 
the southern road extends from Pfirva-Ashadh^ (to the end 
of Acvinl). 

^ 7. (But enough) ; the science of stars is founded upon tra- 
dition, and where the authorities disagree it does not become 
us to make our own choice either way. My task is to men- 
tion the different opinions. 

8. The planet Venus setting or rising in the northern 
paths, produces abundance of food and happiness; in the 
middle paths, it has indifferent effects ; in the southern ones, 
it has a miserable influence. 

9. One may state the effects to be very excellent, excellent, 
a httle less, indifferently good, middKng, less than this, bad, 
miserable, and utterly rbiserable, in the northern paths, and 
SO on, in succession. 

^ 10. The first division (of, the cluster of mkshatras) con- 
sists of the four mansions, Bharani, Krttika, Bohini, and 
Mrgafiras. It® brings abundance, but causes terror in the 
countries of Yanga, Anga, Mahisha, Bahlika, and Kalinga. 

* Comm. cRJpqr [ 

trf%r ii 

Trf^ II 

tif%r ,1 

l^ere is a considerable discrepancy between this passage of Oarga’s and 
the one quoted immediately before. The word i„ the second 

stanza means “indifferent, neuter, neither good nor bad.” 

• V e%fical way of speaking for “the planet standing 

in this flivisiAn * tJ 
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11. If anotlier pIaB.et: overtakes^' Venus 'after ' the latter has 
risen in this division, it will destroy the kings of the Bhadra- 
gvas,.^ ..^uraseiias, ■ Yandheyas, and of - Eotivarsha., 

12. The second divisioii is made np of Irdra, PunarYasn, 
Pushy a,, and Aglesha ; it brings immense rain and good crops ; 
to Brahmans, especially to such as are cruel-minded, it is 
disastrous.. 

13. When Yenus is assailed^ in it by another planet, dis- 
tress presses the barbarians, savages, horsekeepers, possessors 
of kine, the Gonardas, proletaries, Qiidras, and Videhas. 

14. The planet if rising in Magha, Purva-Phalguni, Uttara- 
Phalguni, Hasta, or Oitra (forming the third division), causes 
the loss of the crops, danger of famine, and robbery, the rise 
in rank of low-born people, and confusion of the different 
classes of society. 

15. The same being cheeked^ in Magh&, etc., by another 
planet, strikes the shepherds, ^abara-savages, Qhdras, (bar- 
barous) Pundras, the savages of the westeim marches, the 


' Utpala : "tmct I I 

“ The Bbadrfigvas are a mythical people, fabled to live in the remote 
East, or, according to the phrase of the astronomical Siddh^iitas, at 
90^ E. from Lankil, in the region where Yavakoti, “Java Point,” is 
situated. (The r. Yamakoii is erroneous, for Yama’s kingdom is in the 
South, not in the East ; and, besides, the compound Yamakoti is devoid 
of sense.) The origin of the Bhadragvas dwelling near the Udayagiri 
may he traced, I think, to Rgveda, i. 115, 2, seq. 

’wr ffW: I 

^ The term dkramate — “jumps up against, assails, attacks, over- 
powers is synonymous with drohati (v. 11), “jumps upon, overtakes.” 

^ JvashtaMha is another synonym to dMnta and Mdha. 
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SMikas/ tke mhabitants of tlie VaEav^sia district,® tlie Dra- 
vidas aad coasters.^ 

16. Tlie three mansions, Svati, Viclkha, and Anuradliii 
form the fourth division, which causes no danger, promotes 
abundance and prosperity amongst the nobility, but, at the 
same time, dissensions betwixt friends. 

17. The planet, when assailed in it, is deadly to the chief- 
tain of the Kiratas, and crushes the IkshvMms, the savage 
border tribes,^ the Avantis, Pulindas, Tanganas, and Qhra- 
senas. 

18. The five lunar asterisms, Jyeshtha, Miila, Piirva- 
Ashadha, Uttara-AshadhA and Qravana (which makes the 
fifth division), bring famine, robbers, and sickness, and annoy 
the Kashmirians, Acmakas , Matsyas, Avantis, and those that 
dwell along the banks of thoOirudevi. 

19. In case of Venus being overtaken in this division, the 
Abhlras, Dravidas, Ambashthas, Trigartians, Surashtrians, 
and Sindhu-Suviras are ruined, and the lord of Kafi-couatry 
will be killed. 

20. The sixth division consists of the six Kakshatras, 
Dhanishth^, Qatabhishaj, Pfirva-BhadrapadS-, IJttara-Bhad- 
rapada, Eevatl, and Acvini ; it is a lucky one, rich in corn, 
teeming with wealth and flocks of cows, though, here and 
there, it is not exempt from perils. 

21. Should Venus be overtaken in it, then the Siilikas, 
Gandharians, and Avantis get afiSicted, the King of Videha 

^ This seems to be the preferable spelling. 

^ Utpala takes here appellative, as $ but this 

being a general term would include all tribes living in forests, conse- 
quently the Cabaras too. Cf. ch. xiv. 12; Mahahh. ii. 31, 00; Lassen, 
Ind, Alt. vol. iii. p. 185 and 279. 

^ Thus the scholiast; ’ertgsi: sh.ee wrspnr 

means maritimi, the word certainly may denote the coasters, but here 
we have rather to think of the islanders of the ocean. Cf. Mah^bh. 
ii. 31, 00. 

^ utpala ; TTgrsfrr « 
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is killed ; tlie forest tribes of tbe Borders^ tbe Yayanas, 
Scytliians, and servants^ flourisb. 

22. Tbe fomrtb and fifth. diTisions are happy in the west; 
the third division is so in the east. The remaining have 
such results as are mentioned above.^ 

28. Hesperus, when visible before sunset, bodes unsafety ; 
when visible the whole day, famine and diseases ; when seen 
with the moon at noon, he brings discord between the royal 
troops and the city.^ 

24. When the planet goes through the midst ^ of the 
Pleiads, then the earth will be equally covered by the 
streams, whose water-masses step out of the banks, so that 
heights and depths on her surface are no more discernible. 

26. When Rohinfs Wain^ is cleft (by Venus), the earth, 
being chequered with hairs and pieces of bones (of the slain 

' Comm, ^5RW‘- 

^ Le. the rising of the planet in the fourth or fifth division brings 
luck to the Western regions. With Parfigara the six divisions are 
termed 

® The Comm, understands it to be discord between the king, the 
jirmy, and the city, 

^ The term cliedUy cleaving, going through,’’ might, if we had to do 
ivith its acceptation in scientific Hindu astronomy, be rendered by 

occultation.” See below, v. 28. 

^ The Wain of Kohinl is cleft, ie. undergoes occultation by a planet, 
when the latter, standing in the i7th degree of Taurus, has a southern 
latitude (micskepa) of a little more than two degrees. Thus in Sfirya S. 
S, 13, and in the two following passages, one from Brahmagupta, the 
other from Blifiniibhatta— 

w ’sjTWt ^ II 

»rr^: i 
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in battles)^ perforins, as it were, tbe penance of wearing 
skulls,” as tkougli ske tad committed sin.^ 

26. Venus, at reaching Mrgaciras, is said to be pernicious 
to essences and grain; by standing in Ardra, the planet hurts 
the Kocalas and Kalingas, and gives plenty of rain. 

27. 'When the same stands in Punarvasu, the A§makas 
and Vidarbhas suffer great distress; when in Pushya,' there 
is copious rain, and warfare betwixt the hosts of the in- 
habitants of Fairyland.^ 

28. Venus, moving in Aclesha, makes men suffer horribly 
from serpents. By cleaving the star Magha,*^ the same is 

^ This stanza of our author’s is cited in the Paiicatantra (i. st. 239), 
and that in a corrupt form. 

^ The Vidyddharas are more especially the ‘^wise” elves of Teutonic 
mythology ; etymologically, the elves, Icel. Alfar (the Gothic form of 
which cannot be Alb6s, as Grimm supposes in D. Myth. p. 248, but 
must have been Albfm, sing. Albus), are the Skr. Ebhns, a word that 
likewise means “clever, skilful.” King Alfred the Great, or, as the North- 
men called him, ElMdr hinn Riki, rightly bore his name, “ having the* 
wisdom of an elf.” 

® Utpala gives in a quotation the definition of the cleaving, alias- 
occultation, of the junction star of Magh^ by a planet : 

“The definition of the occultation of the star in question is, according to 
the scientific astronomers, as Mows “ A planet occults the junction 
star of MaghU (Reguius) when its own rectified latitude, being in the 
same direction (north), is more than Inilf the latitude, and less than one 
and a half the latitude of the star,” From this we may deduce that 
the author of the stanza, whoever he may have been (pndjably Brahma- 
gupta), had a still more accurate knowledge of the real latitude of 
Reguius than the Sfirya S. has, in which the latitude is stated to be il 
Another stanza defines the latitude of the Moon when causing the occult- 
ation of certain stars : 
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mischievous to the great treasurers (alias^ prime ministers), 
but. bestows miich rain. 

29. In Pfirva-Phalgiint the planet annihilates the savage 
l^abaras and Pnlindas, and promotes the fall of rain; in 
Pttara-Phalguni it brings rain and strikes the inhabitants 
of Kiim-field and Pancala. 

30, 31. By Venus standing in Hasta, the Kurns and 
painters suffer, and the rain is prevented from falling; 
in Oitra, affliction comes to diggers of wells and to birds, 
but there will be a fine rain ; in Svati the rain will be plenti- 
ful, and distress reigns amongst messengers, merchants, and 
skippers; in Vicffldia also the planet gives nice rain, though 
merchants, to be sure, incur peril. 

32. The planet, when in AnurMha, occasions strife be- 
tween the potentates ; in Jyeshtha, grief to great monarchs ; 
in Miila, to druggists and physicians ; in all three there is 
drought. 

33. In Pilrva-Ash^dh^, aquatic animals are vexed; in 
Uttara-Ashadha, diseases rage ; in Qravana, sickness of the 
ear prevails ; in Dhanishtha, danger awaits the infidels.^ 

34. In (JJatabhishaj, Hesperus afflicts distillers ; in Purva- 
Bhadrapad^, gamblers from profession, as well as the Kuru- 
Pancalas ; at the same time he brings rain, 

35. The same, when in XJttara-Bhadrapada,^ damages fruits 
and roots, and, when in Revati, such kings as are to under- 
take a campaign; when in A 9 vini, horse-keepers; and, in 
Bharani, the Kiratas and Tavanas.^ 

The Moon occults tlie third star of Magh^ when she has her greatest 
latitude north ; so she does Pushya, Revati, and Catabhishaj, when she 
has lio latitude.” From this we must conclude that the third star of the 

mansion Maghll is n Leonis, 

^ To understand the quibble, we must bear in mind that another name 
of Dhanish|h^ Is Cravlshfh^, and that Bauddhas are Ctivakas. Cf. 

ch. viil. 12. 

^ In the printed text is an erratum for 

^ We see that not only in the Ellm^yai(ia the ivord Yavana is quibbled 
upon !)y being connected with ^ synonymous with, or 
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36. WheE VenES becomes visible,,, or sets^' oe tlie 14th, 
15th, or 8th of the dark half of the month, thea the earth 
resembles one sea of water., 

37. When Venus and Jupiter^ stand, one in the west, the 
other in the east, in the seventh asterisni (alias ^ at six signs 
distance) from each other, ^ then the people, oppressed with 
sickness,, unsafety, and grief, look in vain for rain from the 
Rain-god. 

38, When Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, and Saturn move, all 
of them, before Venus, then arise conflicts among men, 
dragons, and the inhabitants of Fairyland, and storms caus- 
ing the downfall of all that is high. 

39. Friends will be fickle in their friendship ; Brahmans 
do not duly attend to their work ; and not the slightest rain 
is granted by the Thunderer, who, with his thunderbolt, 
cleaves the tops of the mountains. 

40, At Saturn advancing before Venus, the barbarians, 
cats, elephants, asses, buffalos, dark sorts of grain, hogs, 
Pulinda-savages, (^hdras and inhabitants of the Dekkhan, 
perish by the outbreak of ophthalmia and rheumatic 
diseases. 

41. Venus preceding Saturn, destroys the people by fire, 
the sword, famine, drought,, and robbers, and hurts mov- 
able and immovable things in this world, and the northern 
country, and the space around by fire, lightning, and dust. 

42, The same staying behind Jupiter, ruins everything 
white, Brahmans, cows, temples, and the East; the clouds 
pour showers of hailstones ; diseases of the throat prevail ; 
but the autiminal corn will be plentiful 

43, Mercury standing befoi^e Venus, at rising or setting, 
brings rain, and occasions different kinds of jaundico of 

at least figured by, once must have been a common 

Tvord for womb may be safely inferred from tlie fact tliat really 
occurs as jmrfus, gestatio, Egveda, x. 31 , (J. 

^ The author « intimates Iierewithf’ says Utpala, “that one of them 
must be on the eastern, the other on the western horizon 

- ~ ^ I 
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ori^m/ promoies tue gw.vux^ 

deadly to monks, kocpets of sacrificial fire, physiciimj sta^ 
netJmers, iorses, Vaityr^, cows, kmgs along wilh toem 

veHclcs, to yellow things, and the West. 

44 . When Hesperus is red, Hke fire, there is danger of 
fire- when blood-red, the sword will rage; when pale, li e 
touchstone, diseases reign; when greenish 
isthina and cough rage ; when ashy, coarse, 
ranee, no water falls from heaven. 

- ’ ■ i shows the hue of 

the white water-lily, or the moon, has distinct 
•s, and a large orb, occupies a favour- 
free from unnatural signs and 
state of things similar to 


a gold line on a 
yellow or russet, 

or dusty in appes , 

45 But when the bnghtest of planets 
curdled milk, t— — 
and far expanding ray 
able position amid the stars, is 
victorious,^ then it brings about a 
that in the Golden Age. 


1 In staving in Cravana, Svati, Hasta, nrura, 

1. lii stajin,^ V • 3 ^ earth to be 

Purva-Phalguni, baturn, ii Diieiiu, ^ 

shth4, brings safety, ^ I^will also state the 

brings famine, the sword, and diou^^M. x 

pccto, phymeians, 

Bhnranl. dmccis, mmemn.. <>»^ ■ j' dect 

4. At S»tam .tondmg in 
„p„n fire in thoi. FO*" 

. The v. t««#1 ^ h wmeg; r. "■« " 

someMSS. have, s+ «l,nws the signs enumerated 

2 A planet is styled “ victorious” when rt shows the s.g 

In cli# xvli* 10# 
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o, D. xiie Vatsas, sacrilicers, their emplojers, noblemen 
and the inhabitants of the Middle-country suffer, when Saturn 
is moTing in Mrgaciras ; likewise the PAratas, P4mathas, oil- 
3mllers, bleachers, and thieves, during the planet's stay in 
Ardra; so do the Panjabees, the inhabitants of the Western 
Marches, Surashtrians and Sindhu-Sauviras, when Saturn 
stands in Punarvasa ; and when in Pushya, bell-ringers 
public criers, Tavanas, merchants, gamblers, and flowers. 

7, 8. The planet’s motion in Aclesh4 causes affliction to 
aquatic anim^ or products, and snakes ; in Magh4, to the 
B^hlikas, Chinese, Gandharians, SMikas, Piratas, Yaicyas 
to storehouses and merchants ; in Purva-Phalguni, to vendorl 
of l^uors,^ women of the town, damsels, and the Mahrattees ; 
m XJttara-Phalguni, to kings, sugar, salt, mendicant friars, 
water, and the district of TakshafiM, 

9. By the planet standing in Hasta, barbers, potters (or 
oil-miUers), thieves, physicians, tailors, elephant catchers, 

*1^® Kausalakas, and makers of garlands are afflicted. 

10. When Saturn is staying in Citra, the same occurs to • 
women, writers, pmnters, and variegated vessels when in 
svati, to bards, spies, envoys, equerries,* shippers, mimics, 
md such-like people. 

placet’s stay in Vicakha, the Trigartians 
fflinese, KuMtas, saffron, lac, corn, madder, and safflower are 
ost. ■ 

12. When the planet stands in Anuradha, the Kulhtas, 
Langana8, ]iashmirians, along with kings’ counsellors, magi- 

Z.!; arises bo- 
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13. Kings, priests, men Honoured by kings, Heroes, asso- 
ciations, families, and guilds come to grief by Saturn stand- 
ing in JyesHtH&,; so do tHe Kllcis, Kosalas, Pancalas, fruits, 
Herbs, and soldiers, by his stay in Mula. . 

14. When the planet is moving in Ptirva-AsHaclHa, the 

Angas, Vangas, Kausalas, Magadhas, Pundras, Mithilas, the 
inhabitants of the district of Gmvraja and Tamalipt^ come 
to grief. , . 

15. 16. Saturn moving in TFttara-AsHadHa, destroys the 
Dacarnas, Yavanas, IJjjain, the Qabaras, the mountaineers of 
PS^riyatra, and the KuntibHojas; in Qravana, judges, eminent 
Brahmans, physicians, chaplains, and the Kalingas. When 
the planet stands in Dhanishtha, the king of Magadha con- 
quers, and treasurers thrive. 

17. During the planet’s remaining in Qatabhishaj and 
Purva-Bhadrapada, some among the physicians, poets, dis- 
tillers, traders, and politicians are distressed ; so are rivers,^ 
Cartwrights, women, and gold, by Saturn moving in IJttara- 
BhadrapadA 

18. When Saturn is moving in Eevatl, persons maintained 
by kings, the inhabitants of Kraunca-dvipa, the autumnal 
corn, Qabaras and Yavanas are crushed. 

19. lYhen Jupiter is moving in Yi^S-khS,, while Saturn 
stands in Krttikl, then most horrible calamity befalls the 
people ; when both planets are staying in one mansion, there 
will be civil feud. 

20. If Saturn is variegated, he destroys the birds; if yellow, 
he causes danger of famine ; if blood-red, he threatens danger 
of the sword ; and if ashy-coloured, he occasions many 

quarrels. 

21. If he is spotless bright, showing the lustre of the 
beryl, he brings good to the people. He is also auspicious 
if showing the hue of the blue Barleria and flax-flower. 
Agreeably to the statements of the Seers, Saturn is destructive 
to the members of such and such a caste, the colour of which 
he happens to assume/ 

1 printed text is m erratum for 

® In the text is m error for 

VOL. V. — [XBW SBUIES.] 
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Ohaftee XI. 


The Course of Comets. 

L After a previous study of tlie Course of Comets by 
Garga, Paracara, Asita-Devala, and many otlier autborities,^ 
I undertake now to treat this subject in sueb a way as to 
remove perplexity. 

2. The rising or setting of comets cannot be known by 
astronomical rule, as there are three different kinds of them ; 
celestial, atmospheric, and terrestrial. 

3. Anything which, without fire, has an igneous appear™ 
ance, is a species of blazing star, except glow-worms, meteors 

the graves,^ gems, Jewels, and the Hke.*^ 

4. Atmospheric lights are such as are (occasionally observed) 
on banners, swords, dwellings, trees, horses, elephants; celestial 
ones are seen among the asfcerisms. Such as do not belong to 
these two descriptions are terrestrial Ketus. 

5. Some state that there are 101 comets; others, that there 
are 1,000 ; the Seer Mrada declares there is only one comet, 
which assumes different shapes. 

6. What does it matter, whether there is but one or more? 

^ These are, according to Utpala, Kagyapa, Rshiputra, Narada, Vajra, 
etc. From Vajra very little is known. I surmise that it is synonymoos 
with Par%ara (cf. Atharva V. 6, 65, 1) and Garga (see footnote at eh. 1. 3). 

^ The term pigdcdlaya is, to my knowledge, nowhere explained. As 
the Pi<gtos are supposed to have their fiivourite abodes in the ceine™ 
teries, I think that phosphorical phenomena so common in burial 
grounds are so termed. 

^ From this definition it appears that the term admits of no exact 
rendering; generally it denotes “comets,” hut the terrestrial and atmo- 
spheric hotus are most likely phosphovic and clcctTic phenomena, as 
well as falling stars and gaseous lights in morasses. I cannot forbear 
recalling to the memory of tlie reader the lines in Byron’s “Manfred”: 
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influence is equal to the mimber of days during which they 
are Tisible; in the same manner the number of years corre- 
sponds to that of months. The effects begin to- take place 
after- forty-fiire' days.^-- 

8. A comet which is short, „ small, serene,,glossy, not crooked^ 
white, and' appearing but for a- short timCj or only perceiYed 
just rising,®* brings abundance and happiness, 

9. If a comet shows an appearance the reyerse of the fore- 
mentioned,. it is not auspicious,, especially if it resembles a 
rainbow, or has two or- three crests.^ 

10. Twenty-five comets with crests, and shining like a 
necklace of pearls, Jewels or gold,, are termed ^^the Kiranas.’^' 
They are visible in the eastern and western region,^ and oc- 
casion quarrels amongst sovereigns. They are the offspring 
of the Sim., 

11. Even as many stars resembling in colour to parrots, 
fire, the Dophariya-flower, lac or blood, are visible in the 
south-west, boding danger of fire. They are the sons of Fire. 

12. As many others, with crooked crests, and rough and 


^ The Comm, confesses that the statement is not very clear — 

(TR’sSl tsfffr: ii 

= Utpalar.-^^:, and explaiDsTTf^^fW^^f^ t 

® iuK in common parlance, ** tail,’’ 

^ Utpala remarks that the whole number of them is not visible at the* 
same time, but each of them separately. This rule is of general appli- 
cation : 

3Trwi I 
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dark, appear in tke soufek. Being tke sons ' of Deatli, they 

forebode pestilence. 

13. Twenty-two etars, radiant, but without crest, in ap- 
pearance round, like . a .mirror, and' resembling water or oil, 
visible in the north-east, are the' children of Earth, and 
threaten with famine. 

14. Three comets shining like to moon-light, silver, hoar- 
frost, the white lotus or jessamine, show themselves in the 
north. They are the sons of the Moon, and bring plenty. 

15. There is a single comet, with three crests and three 
colours, the offspring of the Creator, Know that this star, 
which may rise in any quarter, is called Brahma’s rod,” 
and foretells the end of the world. 

16. Herewith are enumerated the 101 comets.^ I shall 
now proceed to indicate the tokens by which the 899 (other) 
comets may be clearly recognized. 

17. In the north and north-east rise the so-called eighty- 
four comets, the sons of Hesperus. They show large and 
white stars, a soft brilliancy, and produce hard effects. 

18. Sixty stars, termed the Gold comets,” children of 
Saturn, are glossy, resplendent, and double-crested. They 
may appear in any quarter, and have a most deleterious 
influence. 


1 The same number is given by Pai%ara.; yet the enumeration differs 
in detail: \ J tit 

I i im^ wff- 

(I The Rshi Auddalika is only another form of Uddfl- 
laka, for in mythology fiither and son, le, the earlier and later phases 
of tlie same phenomenon, get naturally confounded. Cveta-ketu, “ the 
white comet,” the well-known fabled teacher in the Upaiiishads and 
Brilhnuiiias, is, as the name by itself clearly shows, a star, and not a 
man. Cf. v. 37 below. 
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19. The hairless comets, the offspring of Jupiter, haye 
no crest, and one bright nucleus. These, sixty-five in number, 
are fulgent, appear in the south, and are of evil augury. 

20. The fifty-one, named the Thieves, sons of Mercury, 
are faint, not very clear, long and white; they may rise in 
any direction, and produce evil effects. 

21. Ill-omened, too, are the children of Mars, sixty in 
number, who look like blood or fire, and show three crests 
and three kernels. These, styled the Saffron-coloured 
comets j are visible in the northi 

22. The thirty-three sons of RMiu, nominated the ^^Opa- 
cous wedges,’’ show themselves on the disk of sun and moon. 
What they presage, has been told in the chapter headed — 
The Sun’s Course.^ 

23. A hundred-and-twenty others, called the ^^Omniform” 
comets, are the offspring of Fire. They are enwrapt in a 
blazing circle, and occasion dreadful fires. 

24. Seventy-seven comets, of dark red hue, without a 
nucleus, with diffuse rays, and in the shape of chowries, 
are the sons of Air. These, known by the appellation of 
the ^^'Red,” are rough in appearance, and bring evil. 

25. Eight other comets, named the ^^Heap,” because re- 
sembling a cluster of stars, are children of the Creator. The 
204, called the square comets, are likewise his offspring.^ 

26. Thirty-two, sons of Varuna, termed the Herons,” 
have the shape of a bamboo or shrub. These, brilliant as 
the moon, are said to have cruel effects. 

27. Ninety-six, styled the "Trunks,” as bearing the shape 
of headless bodies, are children of Time. These comets, whose 
nucleus lacks distinctness, are malign and dreadful.^' 

28. The nine comets, rising in the nine quarters, show one 
bright and great star. So much for the general description 
of the thousand comets ; I shall now enter into details. 

^ cli.iiL7. 

® It is to be understood, as the scholiast adds, that these have an evil 
influence : 

® Utpala follows another reading (see Var. Lect.) and explains accord- 
ingly, ” bring safety to the Fundras.’^ 
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29. Tlie Fat comet rises in the west^ stretching fur to the 
northward; is. large and of glossy appearance. It causes 
instant mortality, yet egregious abundance too. 

30. The Bone comet, having the same characteristics, save 
that it is rough, is said to bring frightful famine. Another, 
known as the Sword comet, having the same appearance, 
except that it is smooth, and rises in the east, occasions 
affrays and pestilence. 

31. The Skull cornet, with purple-tinged rays and crest, 
becomes visible at the day of new moon, in the east, and 
extends its course through half the heavens; it causes famine, 
mortality, drought, and sickness. 

32. The comet of Eudra rises in the east, on the path of 
Fire,^ with a crest in the shape of a trident, and with a 
blackish, rough or red glare. It extends its course over a 
third part of heaven, and has the same effects as the former. 

33. In the w^’est rises the Movable comet, whose crest is 
an inch high, and turned to the south. It is steadily in- 
creasing in length the more it proceeds to the north. 

34. As it has come near the asterism of the Great Bear, 
the pole-star and Abhijit (Vega), it goes back, and having 
moved through half the firmament, sets in the south, 

35. It will destroy the country from Prayaga, on the 
Ganges, as far as IJjjain and Pushkararanya,^ and north- 
wards up to the river Devika, along with the greatest part 
of the middle country. 

36. Some parts of other countries, too, will be stricken 
by diseases and famine. Its influence will be felt for ten 
months, or, according to others, for eighteen, 

37. The White comet will be visible in the east, at mid- 
night, with a crest pointing to the south, and another, named 
Ka,3 resembling a yoke, in the west. Both will be seen at 
the same time, during seven days. 

1 In 'tlie printed text r., of course, . As to the path of Fire, 

cf. ch. ix. 3. 

The erratum in the text needs scarcely to be pointed out. 

^ In Far^^ara is added, ** Ka, the son of the Creator/’ ||^* 
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88. Botli bring plenty and luck, if they be smootli. Should 
Ea be seen for a longer period, then he bodes distress from 
the fury of the sword during ten years. 

39. When the White comet resembles a tuft of hair, is 
rough and darkish, and when, after moving through a third 
part of the firmament, it retrogrades from right to left,^ then 
it destroys two-thirds of the population. 

40. A hairy star with purple-tinged crest, becoming visible 
near the Pleiads, is known as the Radiant comet. It has the 
same effects as the last-mentioned. 

41. The Bhruva-ketu® has no determined course, dimen- 
sion, colour, or form, and may appear in any direction, as 
well in the heavens as in the sky, or on the earth. If 
fulgent, it has agreeable results. 

42. But the princes on whose warlike equipments,® the 
countries on whose dwellings, trees, and hills, and the house- 
holders on whose implements this luminary is seen, are doomed 
to destruction. 

43. The comet termed the Water-lily, as bearing the hue 
of that flower, appears for one night in the west, with its 
crest tending to the east. It brings surely uncommon abun- 
dance throughout ten years. 

44. The Gem comet, visible but once, for the space of one 
TlfHCr^;, and Cveta-ketu bears the surname of Udd&laka: 71^^ 

• 2 .JSt— « 


- — ^ Cf.V. 16. 


* Utpala': 

^ The rendering would be ‘^he firm, fixed comet,” but this does not 
agree with the description. It may be supposed our author followed a 
corrupt reading, for Far^^ara calls this comet Dhfima-ketu. 

^ Utpaia : This defim- 

tiou seems too narrow, since horses and elephants themselves are 
reckoned to belong to the Of. Amara-kosha, ii. 8, 2, 1. 
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watch, in the west, has an extremely faint nucleus ; its crest 
is right and white, like a drop of milk from a woman's breast. 

45. At rising it brings abundance for four months and a 
half. Sometimes, however, it gives rise also to the prevalence 
of noxious animals. 

46. The Water comet appears likewise in the west ; it looks 
glossy, and wears its crest erected in a westerly direction. 
It produces for nine months plenty and tranquillity among 
mankind. 

47. The Bhava-ketu, showing a faint nucleus, and shed- 
ding a soft lustre, is visible for one night in the east. Its 
crest, turned to the right, is like a lion's tail. 

48. One may predict uncommon abundance during a 
number of months, corresponding to that of hours for which 
the star continues visible. In case the comet looks rough, 
one may expect deadly diseases. 

49. The Lotus comet, white, like the fibre of the nymphma, 
will be seen for one night in the west ; it brings plenty and 
joy during seven years. 

50. The comet styled Avarta rises in the west, at mid- 
night, shining bright, red-coloured, and with its crest turned 
southward,^ The abundance caused by it lasts as many 
months as is the number of hours the star is visible. 

51. Another, styled Samvarta, bears a purple red crest, 
and shows itself at twilight, in the west. After percurring 
a third part of the heavens, this horrible comet makes a 
stand, showing a crest in the shape of a trident. 

62. Throughout a number of years, equal to that of hours 
it is visible, it will slay monarchs by the sword, and vex the 
asterism in which it rises.^ 

53. Now I shall set forth which kings are killed, if an 
asterism is touched or wrapped in haze by any other but au- 
spicious comets. 

54. A malign comet in Agvini will strike the ruler of the 

^ Comm. 

^ The consequence of which is that those who stand under the in- 
fluence of the particular asterism will suiFer at the same time. 
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Acmakas; in Bharani, of the in Krttik^, the 

sovereign of Kalinga ; in Rohini, the chieftain of the Qhra- 
•.senas.'''' . , .. 

55/ 56. Such a one in Mrgapiras, destroys the king of 
the Fcinarasj in Ardrd, the chief of the Fishermen;^ in 
Punarvasn^ the lord of the Acmakas; in Ptishya, the go- 
vernor of Magadha; in Aclesh^, the lord of the Asikas; in 
Magha, the king of Anga; in Phrva-Phalguni, the sove- 
reign of P^ndya; in TJttara-Phalgunt the king of Ujjain ; 
and in Hasta^ the chief of the Bandaka district. 

57. When a comet hurts Citra, those who are well up in 
the lore may predict the death of the ruler of Kuru-field. 
The kings of the Kashmirians and Kambojas are annihilated, 
in case an evil comet stands in Svati. 

58. If such a one stays in Vicakha, the "sovereigns of the 
IkshvM^us and of Alak4^ are killed; if in Anuradha, the 
Pundra chieftain ; and if in Jyeshth^, the emperor is slain. 

69, 60. Through an evil comet in Mula, the king of An- 
dhra, as well as he of the Madrakas, finds his death; by one 
in Phrva-Ashidh^, the potentate of Kaci. One in Fttara- 
AshMh^, will kill the monarchs of the Taudheyas, Arjuna- 
yanas, Qibis, and Oedis ; in (^ravana and the five following, 
successively, the chief of Kekaya, the Panj4b, Ceilon, Vanga, 
the Kimisha district and Kiratas. 

61. A comet whose crest is touched by a meteor is auspi- 
cious ; still more auspicious one at whose appearance rain 
falls,^ although it bodes ill luck to the Colas, Afghans, white 
Huns, and Chinese. 

62. Countries lying in the direction where the crest of a 


^ Utpala places them in the East : | 

® The r. of the Comm, ? incautiously rejected by 

the editor, seems preferable. It is passingly strange to find an Alaka 
mentioned as if it were different from Alakd ruled by Kubera, but a 
people of the name of Ralaka is as yet wholly unknown. The scholiast 
says only ; I 

® The scholiast r. and explains accordingly, 

** just seen at rising.” 
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comet is bent or pointing to, and those whose presiding as- 
terism is touched by a comet, are struck down by heaven’s 
power. "When a monarch attacks them, he will take posses- 
sion of the goods of hostile kings, like the eagle preys upon 
the coils of the snak(33, his enemies. 


Chaptek XII. 

T^e Course of Agastya {Canopus). 

[Succinctly is here treated the course of the Seer Agastya, 
the purifier of the waters, him who checked the Vindhya 
mountain in rearing its head as a hindrance to the Sun’s 
course ; him who devoured the demon VMpi, that had split 
the loins of many Seers ; him, the ocean of purity, by whom 
the ocean was swallowed^ and the southern quarter adorned.] 

1. It is he who, in the days of yore, at once heightened 
the splendour of the ocean, by causing the water to vanish : 
the rooky peaks, scooped out by the claws of sea-monsters, 
were no longer covered with waves, but with a rolling tide 
of the choicest gems and jewels, blended with dropping 
pearls, as it to abash the gods with their bright jewelled 
crowns. 

2. It is he who increased the magnificence of the sea, 
although he bereft her of the water, since the treeless elilis 
showed coral-trees, precious stones, and jewels, and glittering 
snakes coming forth in long rows. 

3. It is he who, by swallowing the waters of the great 

" i.e. in common parlance, “bright Canopus.” Jgasti, of whicli 
agastya is a produced form. Is derived with suffix (or seeming suffix) 
asti, like gabJiasti, from the base aj, anj, ‘'to brighten,” a meaning 
especiaUy apparent from 3?^, Thus (^mti signifies bright, 

shining. From the same base is » fire,” “ an ornament,” 

and probably Wlp", as well as Greek hern. 

The myths alluded to are so well known, chiefly from the Bfimfiyapa 
and Mahfibhfirata, that they require no other indication. 












His beneficent influence is mentioned in the subsequent stanza 


As well in this couplet as in the next following'^ we have to r. ^TTcT 
1 the MSS., in lieu of 
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the moimtain is to toucli the roof of the skj ■with his reared 
rocky tops, where hyenas, bears, tigers, and monkeys dwell, 
and crowds of inebriated bees, troubled and startled by the 
elephants pulling down the blossoming trees, tune their 
humming sounds; the Narmada embraces, like a loving damsel 
in amorous sport, the mountain, where immortals frequent 
the pleasure-grounds, and sages live without other food but 
water, roots, and air. Such was the Vindhya, when he was 
stemmed by Agastya. Listen ye now to the description of 
the Seer’s appearance^’ 

7. At the rise of Agastya, the waters, which (during the 
rains) have grown soiled, through the contact with mud, be- 
come clean spontaneously, like the heart of the virtuous.^ 

8. Autumn,® by nurturing a row of noisy swans flanked on 
both sides by ruddy geese, shines like a smiling lady showing 
her (white) teeth, whose extremities are tinged red b’^^ the 
use of betel. 

9. Dazzling, like a dexterous damsel, who intimates her 

‘ The rise of Canopus must have been celebrated already in Vaidlc 
times, as may be gathered from Rgveda i. 170 and 180, 8, in which 
latter passage the Aqvins, the geniuses of the year, are invocated as 
bestowing the boon of Canopus’ rising. In the same manner tlie Aqvins 
restore youth to Cyavtoa or Cyavana (alias Bhrgu’s son), i.e. Bhrgti 
(Hesperus) is born again as Bhrgu-putra (Lucifer). 

“ has a double meaning. As attribute to 

it is “defiled by contact with the 'ivicked Is “I)ad 

soil, mud;” is “wicked men,” or, as Utpala e.\-presses himself, 

gifcMfll SRT;- As to the idea expressed in the stanza, cf. Rfija- 
tarangipl, 3, 327 ; 2, 144. Agastya’s purifying influence on the min<l 
seems to be hinted at also in %veda i. 179, 5 (an Agastya hymn, how- 
ever fragmentary), 
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love Tby knitted brows and side glances, is Autumn adorned 
with, a cluster of hovering bees, while she abounds in white 
water-lilies, blooming near blue lotuses.^ 

10. As if desirous of beholding the lustre the Moon has 
assumed after the disappearance of the rainy clouds, the pond 
with its eddying waves opens at night its eyes, the water-lilies, 
whose petals cover black bees as beautiful lashes deck eyes with 
dark pupils. 

11. The earth, replete with pools that abound in a motley 
variety of lotuses, swans, ruddy geese and ducks, presents, 
as it were, a hospitable gift of jewels, many flowers and 
fruits to Agastya. 

12. The water which has been poured out at Indra^s com- 
mand by the snakes, whose bodies are wrapt in the clouds, 
and thus has been stained by burning poison, becomes pure 
at the appearance of Agastya. 

13. He, Vanina’s son, removes sin, even when he is re- 
membered, how much more when he is praised. How he 
ought to be honoured has been taught by the Seers, which 
I here repeat for the king’s sake. 

14.. The heliacal rising of Agastya for each country must 
be found and stated by the astronomer through calculation. 
How, for TJjjain, this takes place, when the true place of the 
sun is seven degrees short of Virgo.^ 

15, 16. At the time when the rays of morning just pierce 
through the nightly dark, the king, after being shown by the 
astrologer the point of Agastya’s rising, should reverentially 


^ As the ti’anslatioii does not clearly mark the corresponding parts of 
the comparison, I subjoin part of the Comm. : (Le, with 

and ftriftfW) MW I MRft wwTM irorgMw- 

and anon; (Le. Ifjrr- 

1^# I Mmit ’fW I Mm 

etc. ; the latter is not sufficient. The } <5tc.) 

of the black eyes is compared to the of black bees. 

^ Colebrooke bas copiously commented on this passage, Misc. Essays, 
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lay down on eaTtli, in honour of the gnest^ his gift, consisting 
of fragrant flowers and fruits of the season, of jewels from 
the sea, of gold,, garments,, a milch-cow, a bull, milk porridge, 
cakes, curdles,, barley-corns, fragrant incense, and salves. 

17. When the king, with belief in his heart, offers this 
gift,, he will be freed from sins and conquer his enemies ; and if 
he bring the oblation duly during seven years, he will acquire 
dominion over the sea-girdled earth. 

18. A Brahman^ offering a gift according to what he 
chances- to possess,, obtains knowledge of the scriptures, wives,, 
and offspring; a Yaicya acquires land; a Quclra, great 
wealth; and all shall obtain health and the reward of their 
deserts. 

19. When Agastya looks rough, he causes diseases ; when 
russet, drought; when purple-tinged, harm to cows; when 
twinkling, perils. When he shows the colour of madder, he 
brings famine and battles ; w^hen he seems small, he forebodes 
that the town shall be beleaguered.. 

20. But if, shining like gold or crystal, he refreshes, as it 
were, the earth with streams of light, then the countrv will 
have plenty of food and teem with a contented and healthy 
population.. 


ii. p. B53, seg. (As.. Ees. ix.> Tiie passage from the Paneasiddlifmtjka, 
referred to by Colebrooke, as aualagous to one in tine Bhasvatl, is ; 


fTTfir: cuft i 


* Multiply half tbe length of the equinoctial shadow by 25 ; take from 
this product, expressed in minutes, the corresponding are; add tlie 
length of the shadow multiplied by 21 ; multiply by 10 ; this givcH the 
number in Vindd>. At this number, reckoning from the beginning of 
Cancer, stands the sun, when Agastya rises In the south, like a mark on 
the front of a damsel.^^ 
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21. Agastya brings danger of famine and pestilence, wlieii 
hurt by a meteor or comet. He rises (thus it has been said 
of yore) when the sun is standing in Hasta, and sets when the 

son has reached Rohini.^ 


OlIAPTER XIII 


The Course of the Seven Seers {Great Bear). 


1, 2. I shall tell^ according to the theory of Yrddha-Garga, 
the coui’se of those Seven Seers by whom the northern region 
is, as it were, protected ; through whom she shines, as if 
adorned with a string of pearls, like a maiden with joyful 
countenance, ivearing a wreath of white water-lilies; those 
Seven Seers by the turning round of whom the northern 
region seems dancing, the pole-star being the regulator. 

3. The Seven Seers were in Magha, when king Yudhish- 
thira ruled the earth, and the period of that king is 2526 
years before the era.^ 

4. They remain moving for a hundred years in each lunar 


^ See Colebrooke, Le, His statement that there are three periods of 
rising and setting, according to Utpaia, is not quite exact. On the con- 
traiy, Utpala expressly intimates that the rising of Canopus, when the 
sun stands in Hasta, is contrary to science, and only repeated by the 
author out of deference for the Ancients.. He says 
which is quite true; where our author uses it is so much as 

relata refero ; ^ I ’§5^" 

'WiWK f The three periods of rising are enumerated by 
Par^ijara, as quoted by UfepaJa. Here part of the passage: 

^ This stanza is quoted by Kahlana in his B4ja-tarangiu!, i. 56. 
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mansion, and rise constantly in tke north-east, together with 
Arundhati.^ 

5, 6. At the eastern extremity stands Marici ; next to him 
in westerly direction is Yasishtha; next to whom Angiras ; 
then Atri, next to whom Pulastya, Pulaha, and Kratu, in 
regular succession, beginning from the east. Arundhatl, 
that pattern of spouses, is seen next to Yasishtha.** 

7. When these luminaries are pale, devoid of beams, faint 
or vexed by meteors, thunderbolts, haze, and such-like, they 
will destroy each their own dependency on the contrary, 
they tend to make the same prosper, in case they seem large 
and bright. 

8. Marici is understood to have power of doing harm to 
Gandharvas, gods, demons, spells, herbs, angels, goblins, 
dragons, and elves. 


1 Cf, Colebrooke, Misc. Essays, ii. p. 356. The other reading of the 
latter part is rendered by Colebrooke, “ Being connected with that par- 
ticular Nakshatra, to which, when it rises in the East, the line of their 
rising is directed.” This does not agree with the Sanskrit words, as 
given by Colebrooke in a foot-note, but these are evidently laisprinted. 
One MS. of the Comm, has : 

the interpretation of which is : T Yra 

YWY’t (!) Weft 

YYfY 1 f%?TT | | 

[W ^ ^TST YYfY] 

f^T ^ II Text and commentary are corrupted and adulterated ; so 
much is certain, whereas Colebrooke’s rendering cannot but express the 
purport. Now, we have to r. in the text, for ^ and W 

are reguMy confounded; in the Comm, is, in both instances, 

error for (^ 157 ), and this the word by which ^ of the text was 
rendered. The passage is debased to such on extent that the hand of 
Utpala is only partially visible. 

“ Consequently, the stars «, y, S, C and of the Great Bear, cor- 
respond to Kratu, Pulaha, Pulastya, Atri, Angiras, Vasishjha, and 
Marici. Arundhatl must be the small star near C, caUed Alcor or g. 

® Mentioned in the subsequent verses. 
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9. Tasislitta, when hurt, is deadly to the Scythians, 
Yavanas, Dards, Paratas, Kamhojas, and hermits livino’ in 
the wilderness ; he gives prosperity, when he is radiant. 

10. Scholars, wise men, and Brahmans are enumerated as 
helonging to .A.ngiias , and foresters, a(^uatic produces, the 
sea and rivers are allotted to Atri. 

11. To Pulastya are said to belong giants, devils, children 

of darkness, fiends and serpents; to Pulaha, roots, and fruits; 
and to Eratu, sacrifices and sacrificers. ' * 


Ohaptee XIY. 


Dmsion of the Globe} 


1. Jiach group ot three lunar mansions, to begin with 
Krttika, forms a ninth of the whole series ; to each of these 
groups corresponds a part of the countries, the division of 
which begins at the centre in Bh^rata-varsha, proceeding 
hence to the eastward, south-eastward, and so forth.^ ■ 

^ The word Mrma is the specific Sanskrit form of a word once common 
to all Indo-European tongues, viz. kurma, Lat. eulmus. Teuton, holm, 
etc. It does not originally denote the “ tortoise” itself, but its back, for 
the proper meaning is “mound, buckle, half-globe, holm.” Even in 
Sanskrit, in such compounds as kurmo7inata, the word signifies the 
form of the back of the tortoise. At the time when the term 
became current, kurma was taken in its proper sense. Yet in later timAe 
they wholly mistook the meaning, and made an absurd drawing-, repre- 


— [kew series J 
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2, 3, 4. The centre is formed by the Bhadras, Ariinedas, 
/ Mandavjras, Salvas, Mpas, TJjjihanas^ Sankhyatas, Mar war, 
the Vatsas, Grhosha, those who dwell along the banks of the 
Jamna and' Sarasvatl, the Matsyas^ Madhyamikas, Mathiirese, 
Upajyotisha,' Dharmaranya, the , (^hrasenasj, Gmiragrlvas, 
Uddehikas, Pandus, Gudas, Acratthas^ Pancalas, Oiidhe, 
the Kankas, Kurus, KMkote, the Kukuras, Pariyatra^^hills, 
IJdumbaras, Kapishthalas, and Hastinapura. 

, 5, 6, 7. In the east are situated the four mountains, named 
Anjana, Vrshabhadhvaja, Padma, and Malyavat; then the 
Yyaghramukhasd Suhmas, Karvatas, Candrapur, the Qdrpa- 
karnas, Khasas, Magadha, Mount Qibira, Mithila, Samatata, 
Orissa, the Acvayadanas, Danturakas, Pragjyotisha, the 
Brahmaputra,^ the Milksea, the Ocean, the Cannibals, the 
Mountain of Sunrise, the Bhadras,® Gauras,^ Pauiidras, ITt- 
kala, Kaci, Mekala, the Ambashthas,^ the one-fboted j3eople, 
Tamaliptika, the Kausalakas, and Bardwan. 

8, 9, 10. In the south-east are Kosala, Kalinga, Vanga, 
Vanga minor, the Jathara-Angas, Saiilikas (or Maiilikas ?), 
Yidarbha, the Yatsas, Andhra, Cedi, the IJrdhYakanthas, the 

i ie, « tiger-faced men ; most likely a mythical people, as well as the 
Agvavadanas (“ horse-faced beings,’^ with Par^ara: Vajiiiiiikhas), the 
liTTroirpocrcuTro of the Feriplus Maris Ely til, 

^ Whether the term Lanliitya or LoMtya properly should be applied 
to the river seems doubtful. Probably the name of the stream was 
^ LoMtUi “ Red river,” whereas the people in its vicinity or some district 
near it, were called One MS. of the Comm, has actually 

V another, however, 

® Le. “ tbe Blessed>” probably the same with the Blmdr^ras. Cf. 
ch. ix. 11. 

■ ^ Le, “the Whites,” supposed to live in Cvetadvlpa, which, according 
to Kathfisaritsagara54, 18, 199, lies near the Cocoa-island, See the first 
note of the next page* 

^ These are the Ambastie of Ptolemy, vii. 1, 60, mq,, not to be con- 
founded with their namesakes in the North-West €f. Lassen, Altert. liL 
iii. p. 174, seq. 
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Island of Bulls, of Cocoas,^ of Tree-barks, the inhabitants of 
the recesses of the Tindhya-range, Tripuri, the (^macrudharas, 
Hemakundya,^ the Vyalagrivas {ie., beings with snake necks), 
Mahagrivas {Le,, people with long necks), Kishkindha, Kan- 
takasthala, the territory of the Aborigines, Purikas, Da- 
§ariias,^ naked ^abaras and Parna-Qabaras.^ These are the 
regions standing under the group Aclesha, Magha, and 
PurYa-Phalgiint. 

11 - 16 . Ill the south are Ceilon^ the Kalajinas, Sauris, 
Kirnas,^ TWikata, Girnar, the Malaya-, Dardura-, Mahendra-, 
and Malindya-hills, Bhroaoh,^^ Kankata, Tankana, Yanavasi- 
district, the Qibikas, Phai3,ikaras, Konkan, the Abhiras, the 
Mines (Kandeish), the Yena-river, Avanti, Dacapura, the 
Gonardas, Kerala,, Karnatic, the Great Forest, the Citrakuta- 
hills, Nasik, Kollagiri, Cola, Krauncadvipa, the JatMharas, 
the river Kaverl, Mount Bishyamiika, the Mines of beryl- 
stone, the places where conch-shells and pearls are found, 
Atri’s hermitage, the Mariners,^ Yama’s city, the Islands,^ 
Ganarajya, Krshna-Yelliii’a, the Picikas, Mount Qurpa, Mount 
Kusuma, Tumbavana, the Karmaneyakas, the South Sea, the 
Hermitages, the Rshikas, Konchi, Maruci,^ Cerya, Aryaka, 


^ According to Kath^sarits^ara 9, 54, 14 and 56, 54, the Cocoa-island 
is a great island*.. 

® This is the preferable reading, as Parilgara exhibits the same form. 

® The Bosarene or Besarene of the Periplus Maris Eryth. Of. Lassen, 
Altert iii. p. 202. 

^ Le. leaf-savages,” meaning those that feed upon leaves. They are 
manifestly the Phyllita'- of Ptolemy. 

The Comm. r. takes it for one word. The Sauris. I 

presume to be the Boras of Ptolemy. 

^ The Barygam of the Greeks. 

^ These may he the Pirates of Greek sources.. 

® Apparently the Maledives. 

Marud, or Murad, Marlci, seems to. be the Muzids (transposed 
from Murizis) of the Greeks. • 
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'the Sinlialas,^ Eshablias^ Baladeva-pattaiia/^ DaiidaM-forest,^ 
tlie Tiniingilacanas (ie.^ wliale-eaters)/ Bhadras. (^6^.5 blessed)., 
Kach (in the Dekkan), Kunjara-daii ■ elephant’s cave), 
and the river Tamraparni 

17-19. Ill a south-western- direction (from the midland) 
are the following tracts:^ Of the Pallia vas, Kambojas^ Sin- 
•dhu-Saiiviras, Vadavamukha/ Irava^ the Ambashtiias, Ka- 
pilas, IfMmukhas (ji.e,, men with a womiin’s face), Anartas, 
Phenagiri, the Yavanas, MMcaras, Xaniapraveyas,^ Paracavas, 
Qudras, Barbaras, -Kiratas, Khandas, cBv.arfs?), Eaw- 
fiesh-eaters, Abhlras, Canchkas, Hemagiri, the Indus, Ka- 
lakas, Eaivatakas, Surashtrians, Badaras, and DravidasJ 
These, as well as the great (Indian) Ocean, stand under the 
three asterisms, Svati, Vicakh^, and AnurMha. 

20, 21. In the w^est are the Manimat and Meghavat hills, 


^ It is strange here to find Sinhala after the occurrence of Lank^ in 
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Vanaugha, Mount Kshurarpana, the Mountain of Sunset, 
the Aparantakas («.e,, people of the western marches), 9^n- 
tikas, Ilaihaj-as, Mount Pracasta, the Yokk^nas, the Panjab, 
Eamathas, Ptlratas, T^rakshiti, the Jrngas, Yaicyas, Grold- 
Soythians,’ and all the lawless hordes of barbarians living in 
the .west, ' 'a' 

22, 23. Ill the north-west are the M^ndavyas, Tukharas, 
Talas, Ilalas (or Lahas), Madras, Acmakas,2 Euliitas, Lahada, 
(or Ladaha)/' the kingdom of the Amazons, the Man-lions, 
the Woods, ^ the inhabitants of the skj^, the rivers Venumati,’ 
Pluilgulaka, and Giiruha/^ the Marukuccas (or Muriikuccas), 
Carmarangas, the One-eyed men, the Siilikas (or Miilikas), 
the Long-necks, Long- faces, and Long-hairs. 

24-28. In the north lie the mountains known as Kailasa, 
Himalaya; Vasumat, Dhanushmat, Kraunca and Mem, the 
Hyperboreans, llshiidraminas, Kaikayas, Yasatis, those who 
live hear the sources of the Jamna, Bhogaprastha, the Arju- 
n^yanas, Agnidhras (or Agnltyas), Adarca, Antardvipa, 
Trigarta, the Horse-faced, Dog-faced,^ Long-haired, Flat- 
noses, Daserakas, Yatadhanas, ^hradhiteas, Takshacila, Piish- 
kalavatt, the Kailavatas, Kanthadhanas, Ambaras, Madrakas,' 
Malavas, Pauravas, Kaccharas, Dandapingalakas, Manahalas,* 

^ The Comm, explains differently,, “the region of Gold” and “Scy- 
thians.” 

^ The Assakaiioi of the Greeks. ' 

^ This seems to he Lahara,. so frequently mentioned in E^ja-taran^ 
gini, e,g. 7, 91% 1373 {Lfihara “Laharian,” 1173). It is a borderland 
betwixt Kashmir and Dardist^n ; to this identification of Lahara and 
Lahada, it will not be objected that our author, committing the grave 
blunder of placing Kashmir and Dardistfin in tlie North-east (v. 29% 
should needs have assigned a wrong situation to Lahada too. 

^ The Comm» takes for one- word. - 

^ Ouruhfi (also Garuli^) is, to my apprehension, the Garoigas of th^ 
Greeks ; the river district they called Goryaia. Lassen, in his Altert. 
lii. p, 127 and 136, identifies the Greek name with Gauri It need not 
be pointed out how exactly both forms coincide with.Garuhfi and Ouruh^, 

® R. with one MS., of the Comm. 
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Huns, Kohalas, (^Itakas (or patakas), Mtedavyas, the city 
of the Spirits, 1 the Gamdharians, the town of Tacovati,® the 
Hematalas, Kshatriyas,^ the inhabitants of the sky, Gavyas, 
Taudheyas, D^sameyas, QyamS-kas, and Kshemadhurtas. 

29-31. In the north-east are Meruka, the kingdom of the 
Dead, the Nomads, Kiras, Kashmirians, Abhisllras, Dards, 
Tanganas, Kuliitas, Sairindhas, the Wood territory, Brahma- 
pura, the D^rwas, p§,maras, the kingdom of the Woods, the 
Kirtos, Chinese, Kaunindas, Bhallas, Paiola (the swamps),^ 
the Demons with elf-locks, the Kunathas, Khasas, Ghoshas 
(stations of herdsmen), Kucikas, the One-footed people, 
the Anuvicvas, Gold region,® the groves of Vasus (spirits), 
the inhabitants of Heaven,® Pauravas,. the people clad in 
barks, the beings with three eyes. Mount Munja, and the 
Gandharvas. 

32, 33. In case these groups, the first of which consists 
of Krttika, Eohini, and Acvini, and so forth, suffer from evil 
planets; then the following monarchs, in regular order, are 
to perish ; to wit : the kings of PancMa, Magadha, Kalinga, 
Avanti, Anarta ; farther, he of the Sindhu-Sauviras, H^ra- 
hauras, Madras ; and, finally, he of the Kunindas meets his 
fate. 


^ Fai’^i^ara has : the city of the gods, of the Spirits,*^ etc, 

^ A mythical city of the Elves. 

® The Chatriaioi of Ptolemy. 

^ R. mr: ; paiola must be the vulgar proiranciatioH for the 

Skr. palvala, ‘‘ swamp, marsh.” The modern name Is Terai, the 
eastern part of which, near Coosh Behar, seems to be meant by paiola in 
oiir list. 

^ In all likelihood a mythical land ; with Ptolemy it is called Chryse 
(cf. Lassen, Altert. iii. 242), whicli is not to he confounded witli tlie real 
island and peninsula Chryse. The latter is held to be Malakka j tlie 
Oolden Island, however, the existence of which is denied by Lassen 
{Altert. iii. ^7), but sufficiently attested not only by the Oreeks, hut 
also in the Kath^sarit-s%ara x* 54, 9B; 56,62; 57,72; xviii* 123, 110, 
cannot be but Sumatra, including, perhaps, Java* C£ Mmlyaigia, Iv. 
40, 30 (ed. Bombay). 

® With Pard^ara, 
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7. To AclesM: Counterfeits, bulbs, roots, fruits, insects, 
snakes, poison, robbers,, busk grain, aiid all classes of leeches. 

8. To Magha : The possessors of wealth and, corn, granaries, 
moimtaineers, men pious towards ancestors, traders, heroes, 
carnivorous animals, and woman haters. 

9. To Piirva-Phalguni : Mimics, .damsels, amiable persons, 
musicians, artisans, merchandises, cotton, salt, honey, oil, 
and boys. 

10. To Uttara-Phalguni : Mild, pure, modest, heretical,^ 
charitable, and studious persons, fine sorts of corn, men of 
great wealth, of virtue, and monarchs. 

11. To Hasta: Robbers, elephants, charioteers, elephant- 
drivers, artisans, merchandises, husk grain, scholars, mer- 
chants, and energetic men. 

12. To Citra: Persons skilled in the art of attire, jewelry, 
dyeing, painting, music, and perfumery, as well as arithme- 
ticians, weavers, oculists, and king’s corn.^ 

13. To Sv4ti : Bii'ds, wild deer, horses, traders, corn, such 
produces of the field as cause flatulency,^ men fickle in friend- 
ship, feeble characters, ascetics, and connoisseurs of wares. 

14. To Vicakhd: Trees with red blossoms and fruits, 
sesamum, beans, cotton, peas, lentils, and men devotedly 
attached to Indfa and Agni 

15. To Anuradha: Gallant men, deacons of corporations, 
persons delighting in the fellowship of the good,*^ travellers, 
honest people generally, and all that grows in autumn. 

16. To Jyeshthi; Heroical men, persons of good family, 
wealth and fame, thieves, ambitious kings, and commanders 
of armies. 

17. To Millar Medicaments, physicians, foremen of corpo- 
rations, persons dealing in flowei's, roots and fruits, various 
seeds, very rich men, and individuals feeding on fruits and 
roots. 


** heresy,” 

Explained as 
Viz., lentils, etc. 

The Comm, differently, ^ WI I 
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18: lo rurva-Ashadiia: Soft-minded men, people frequent- 
ing wiitcr-roacis, truthful, pure and wealthy men, makers of 
bridges (and dikes), persons living by water, aquatic fruits 
and flowersd 

Mahouts, boxers, elephants, 
persons living in 


19. To Uttara-Ashadha 
horses, pious men, immovables, soldiers, 

.comfort, and energetic men. 

20. To Cravana: Jugglers, constantly active, able, enter- 
prising and righteous men, Vishnuites, and speakers of truth. 

21. To Dhanishtha : Contemptible and unmanly individuals, 
fickle friends, men obnoxious to their wives,'^ charitable, rich 
'and quiet persons, 

22. To (^atabhishaj : Snarers, fish-catchers, aquatic pro- 
duces and dealers in fish ; to this division belong also boar- 
hunters, bleachers, distillers, and fowlers. 

23. To Purva-Bhadrapada : Bobbers, berdsmen, mischiev- 
ous persons, niggards, low and false-hearted people, those 
who are devoid of virtue and devotion, and boxers. 

24. To ITttara-Bhadrapada : Priests, persons in the habit 

sacrificing, giving alms, and leading an austere life, men 

of magnificence, ascetics, heretics, sovereigns, and grain of 
best quality. 

25. To Eevati : Aquatic fruits and flowers, salt, jewels, 
concli-sliells, pearls, and other produces from water, fragrant 
blossoms, perfumes, traders, and helm^s-men. 

26. To Acvini: Horse-dealers,^ commanders of armies, 
leeches, attendants, horses, horsemen, merchants, handsome 
persons, and horse- groonis. 

27. To Bharani : Those that feed on blood and flesh, cruel 
men, slayers, catchers, oudgellers, husk grain, low-born per- 
sons, and men wanting in character. 


^ Thus it is understood by Utpala, and notwithstanding the irregu- 
larity of the construction, it must be the purport of the statement. 

® R. of course in the text, 

* Utpala, the term in the text sounds opprobrious, but 

in all countries a horse-dealer and a horse-thief are held to be inter- 
changeable terms. 
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28, The three asterisms, whose name begins with Purva, 
as well as Krttika, are the Brahmans’ own ; the three IJttaras 
and Pushya, are the princes’ ; Eohiiii, Eevati^ Anuradha, and 
Magh&, are the husbandmen’s, 

29. Punarvasu, Hasta^ Abhijit, and Acvini, are declared 
to be the asterisms of merchants;^ Mula, Ardra^ SyS^ti, and 
Qatabhishaj, exercise dominion over the cruel classes of society. 

30. Mrgaciras, Jyeshtha, Oitii, and Dhanishtha have power 
over servants. The outcasts are assigned to Agleslia, Vicakhuj 
Qravana, and Bharani. 

31, 32. A lunar mansion is said to be hurt, when occupied 
by the Sun or Saturn, when damaged by Mars cutting through 
or retrograding in it, when suffering from an eclipse,^ when hit 
by a meteor, when manifestly crushed by the moon,'^ or, in 
short, when something extraordinary happens with it. All 
this is noxious to the fore-mentioned dependency of the par- 
ticular asterism, whereas the contrary augurs prosperity. 

^ Le. CMms. Utpala, 1 

® That is to say, when sun or moon standing in it is eclipsed: 

^ WWT wBf 

^ when the moon goes through the middle of tlie junction star, or 
takes her course to the southern part: 


{To be coniinuedj 
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Art. IV, — The Pongol Festival in Southern India^ 

By Charles E, Gover. 

Read Koyember 29, 1869. 

Long before I bad set foot in India I bad been greatly 
struck by tbe exceedingly different statements regarding its 
people which were made by those who knew them best. 
Some, and notably the missionaries, could find no language 
strong enough to express the utter abomination of Hindu life 
and custom. Every chapter of Ward’s great work teems 
with phrases of the strongest reprobation. The ceremonies 
he describes are indeed vile, and it cannot be said that his 
condemnation is too strong. On the other hand, civil and 
military ofiicers, of the highest integrity and the closest 
observation, have set up the Hindus as models which it would 
be greatly to the benefit of Europeans to follow. They saw 
in the Hindu village system, and the ordinary life of tbe 
villagers, a living type of patriarchal happiness, 
ness, and wisdom. Major Scott Waring may be taken as a 
type of such men. The discussions in Parliament upon the 
clauses of the great India Bill that permitted the appoint- 
ment of Bishops, and opened India to mission work, are fuU 
of illustrations of this contradiction ; and I can well remember 
when, as a boy, I waded through the reports, being struck 
with wonder that men who had lived side by side in India, 
who had gained enormous experience and possessed the ability 
to learn the lessons that experience should teach, could, by 
any possibility, arrive at conclusions so diverse. After many 
years spent in close intercourse with the people of India, I do 
not wonder now. On one occasion both views of the question 
were brought vividly before me. I had seen the Pongol, the 
touching domestic festival it is now my chief object to describe. 
It had proved by its simple pathos that the Hindus were 
akin to the noblest nations of the world> and that in their 


upright- 
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antiqmty they were worthy of the honour that has come to 
them, of being the best and the least altered representatives 
of the Jiivcntus Mimdi, which all nations count to have been 
the Golden Age. 

From this, by the rapid transition afforded by the modern 
railway, I went straight into the great temple of Seringham, 
near Triehinopoly. What a new world was this ! The 
idol car, bright with gilt and gaudy colours, was loaded 
with carvings of the obscenest possible character. Vice 
was rampant there. It noted in the plutihis* As I passed 
the gigantic monolithic gates, which admitted the devout 
from enclosure to enclosure, it was impossible to escape 
the brilliant frescoes which adorned (?) the roof, far up, 
the nearest thing to heaven, in all that temple ! How can 
I describe, or even hint at, what was there ? In the most 
sacred shrine of Southern India, which contests the palm of 
sanctity with holy Benares — carved and painted in every 
increasing in abomination as the shrine was approached 
—above the heads, on every side, yes, and imder the feet of 
the thousands of men, women, and children who throng the 
place—the appKcation and essence of every Pauranic stoiy told , 
by the priests— were these paintings, larger than life, wffh 
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have led most people to imagine tHat "India is what the 
Brahmans are. It has thus come to pass that those who have 
. not deliberately set themselves to try to understand ilie people, 
that is the nineteen out of every twenty of the population’ 
have ta,ken all their ideas from a class. The recent spread of 
■Sanskrit knowledge has tended to the same end, for none but 
Brahmans know Sanskrit, and the whole of its more recent 
literature is Brahmanic, written to forward the purposes of 
the sacied caste. The civil and militaz’y servants of Glovern- 
ment have always been so overworked that they have had no 
time to write, except on official subjects. While they lived, 
they, almost to a man, were stout defenders and apologists of 
the Hindus, but their evidence was but verbal ; writ in water, 
it perished with them. There has, therefore, been no counter- 
poise to the pressure of Brahmanic influence. The result has 
been that there is, at the present time, next to nothing known 
of the common people, the Vaisyas and §adras of the Hindu 
economy. This is the more to be regretted, because it not 
unfrequently happens that the lowest strata of society contain 
fossilmed remnants of lkj*yanism as it was flrst introduced 
into India. The present Brahmanic system is the result of 
centuries of steady growth. The stages of this growth may 
be traced. As Brahmanism arose, Aryanism decreased. The 
^edas were superseded by the Buranas, and T^edio ceremonies 
have given way to the monstrous pile of devotion built upon 
the deeds of Vishnu and Siva, Eama, Krishna, and EaK , 
The result of this has been that there may often be found, 
among the masses, types of primitive custom, which have long 
ago passed from the literature and practice of the priest caste. 
There is much reason to suppose that the Pongol is one of 
the most complete and interesting of these remnants of primi- 
tive life. That it is primitive is shown by the fact that the 
old Vodic deities are alone worshipped. Indra is the pre- 
siding deity ; Agni is the main object of worship. A further 
proof of this point is given by the efforts that have constantly 
been made by the Brahmans to corrupt the ritual, and intro- 
duce Paurauic deities. Krishna is always declared by the 
Brahmans to be the Pongol god, but the tradition itself bears 
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witness that the feast is older than the god. The tale is/ that 
when the great wave of Krishna worship passed over, the 
Peninsula^ the people were so enamoured of him that they 
ceased to perform the Pongol rites to Iiidra. This made the 
latter deity so angry that he poured down a flood upon the 
earth. The affrighted people ran to Krishna, who seized the 
great mountain Govai’dhana, wrenched it from its place, and 
held it aloft on the tip of his little finger, like some huge 
umbrella. The people then ran beneath with their flocks 
and were saved, until Indra saw that his wrath -was vain. 
Thus runs the story, and the conclusion is, that a grateful 
people dethroned Indra from his presidency of the Pongol 
and placed Krishna in his stead. Though the whole influence 
of the Brahmans has been brought to bear upon the point, 
the rustic conservatism of the cultivators has been able to 
withstand it, and everywhere Indra is. the King of the 
Pongol. In very Brahmanic districts a compromise has been 
effected, by which Krishna and Indra share the honours of the 
feast. 

The occasion of the festival is also primitive, for the 
Pongol is another feast of ingathering, the centre of Hebrew 
festivals, as this is of those of Southern India, Just as, when 
the Hebrews passed from their bondage into the land flowing 
with milk and honey, their joy at the change showed itself in 
the ingathering, so did the Aryan wanderers from the 
plains of Central Asia, and their hard fare and scanty crops, 
hail with joy the fruitful plains of India. It was indeed to 
them the blessed land. As they found that ^'when they 
tickled the ground with a plough, the fields laughed with 
golden crops, they could not but celebrate tlie beneficent re* 
tuim of the seasons, and adore the elemental godstliat blessed 
them. This of itself, however, will not prove the festival to 
be Aryan, although, combined with the proofs already and to 
be given, it will help to deepen our conviction of tlic recogni- 
tion. But there can be no doubt that the Indian immigrants 
were previously a pastoral tribe, rich in horses, cattle, and 
sheep, and proud of the four-footed friends that carried them 
to the hunt or the battle, fed their families with milk and 
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butter, and were tbelr indefatigable servants in the field. 
Hence they would bring with them an almost Arab love of 
animals. When they rejoiced over their ingathering they 
would not forget the dumb friends of their pastoral homes. 
However that may be, the Pongol is remarkable, as will be 
seen when the description is given, for the strange combi- 
nation of pastoral, hunting, and agricultural life. There are 
“ Harvest Homes” in almost every nation that owns fruitful 
fields, but I do not know of any otber example of the combi- 
nation. The great days of the feast are two — one of these is 
devoted to the new crops, the other to the cattle alone. As 
will be seen, the cattle are treated with everj^ imaginable 
honour, while the feast winds up with a grand hunt, first, of 
the cattle themselves, and next of a hare. 

The exceeding simplicity of the ritual is another point to 
which I would ask attention. All who have studied the sub- 
ject know that Brahmanism is remarkable above all things 
for its wondrous complexity. 

So marked is this that after every important ceremonial the 
officicitin^ priest bcis to offer fi, « 
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wlio glares at tte sepoy who is bravely trying to rescue bis 
pale comrade. Incidents in the life of Krishna are very 
frequently given, while Q-auesa the bellygod squats on his 
rat over the door. 

When the house is ready, the housewife takes up the work. 
She has to buy new vessels of every kind, for it would be 
dreadful if the new rice were to be boiled in an old vessel. 
So the sides of the road in the bazaar are heaped with 
“ chatties ” of all sizes and shapes. Meanwhile the father of 
the family goes to buy new clothes for the children. The 
little girl, just beginning to walk, must receive licr first 
bangle or necklace ; the eldest boy must have a gold mohur to 
hang from his ear, or serve for a button on his vest. The 
master himself wants a new turban or cummerbund. All 
these must be bought at Pongol. For is this all. The family 
is an undivided one, and some of its younger members are 
serving as writers in the Hoozoor Outcherry twenty miles 
away, striving to eke out small salaries. A present must go 
to each of them. They have no fields of their own from 
which to get their rice, so a sack of the new grain from the 
ancestral acres goes off to each. To this is added a pot of 
ghee, a set of brass pots, or perhaps a jewel ; that the Pongol 
may not lack wherewith to make it joyful. This universal 
kindness is most pleasant to see, and of course still more 
gratifying to give and take. Kor does the gentle and kindly 
influence of the time cease here. The files of the Munsifs’ 
court will have been crammed with cases from litigious 
enemies or greedy money lenders. But as Pongol comes 
round many of them disappear. The creditor thinks of his 
debtor, the debtor of the creditor. The one rolent.s, the 
other is ashamed, and both parties are saved by a compro- 
mise. Often it happens that a process is postponed » till after 
Pongol.” 

All must be ready by the early part of January, when, 
according to the Hindu astrologers, the sun enters the tropic 
of Capricorn. The feast hangs upon this, and it will bo seen 
that the most interesting event of the celebration must exactly 
coincide with the passage of the sun. The festival com- 
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mences on tlie previous day, and lasts for seven days ; of 
wHich the second marks the sun’s passage, and is called Maha 
(or Great) PongoL For some days previously, however, the 
hoys have been busy gathering sticks, straw, bratties (cakes 
of cowdiing), dead leaves, and everything else that will burn. 
These have been carefully hidden and guarded, lest those 
whose heap of plunder ” was small, might poach upon their 
neighbours’ preserves. Even the old folks are not supposed to 
know anything, so that their first view of the pile maj?- have 
all the charm of novelty. We will suppose then that all is 
ready on the eve of the feast. IsText day is Bh6gi Pongol or 
Pongol of Rejoicing, but it is equally well known by the 
name of Indra, to whom the day is dedicated. Long before 
sunrise all are awake, the boys first of course, for they are 
the heroes of the hour. Routing out their elders from their 
places of repose, they lead them with shouting and leaping 
to the pile they have collected. When all are gathered 
shivering in the cold morning air, the leading youngster 
applies the torch, and in a moment a vivid flame leaps up 
into the sky. At the same time every street and lane has its 
bonfire, and far away to the horizon the gleam of the fires 
reddens the murky gloom. The young folks leap over the 
fire as it sinks, or heap on fresh fuel. The old folks stand 
around and tell of the glorious fires they made in the good 
old times,'’ when men were different from what they are now. 
This fire is the oblation to Sfirya, the Sun-god, or rather to 
Agni, and wakes him from his sleep, calling on him to again 
exert his power and gladden the earth with his light and 
heat. It is not easy to discover the origin of this curious 
feature of the day’s proceedings, but there are very many 
passages in the Rig Veda which prove that something similar 
preceded every great festival. Compare, for instance, Rig 
Veda, i. 44, 9 (Wilson’s translation, vol. i. p. 120), Thou, 
Agni, art the protector of the sacrifices of the people, and 
the messenger (of the gods); bring hither to-day the gods 
awaking at dawn.” Again, Rig Veda, i. 45, 7 (Wilson, i. 
p. 122), ^^The wise have placed thee, Agni, in (their) sacrifices 
as the invoker.” Again, Rig Veda, i. 36, 2 (Wilson, i, 
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p. 100),' we find — Men Have recourse to Agiii, tie aiigmen- 
ter of vigour ; offering oblations, we worship tiee ; do thou, 
liberal giver of food, be well disposed to us here this day, 
and be our protector/^ In fact, there are many passages 
that would seem to show that Agni held among the Vedic 
races the position now filled by Ganesa, the god of good luck, 
the averter of obstacles, the messenger to and from the gods, 
who must he propitiated before any attempt is made to adore 
another god, else the prayer of the devotee would be spoiled 
in the carriage to- the localities where the 'gods- dwell, and he 
rendered a. source- of ill rather than of good. There .are 
other passages which will be quoted further on, wiiich prove 
that the crops, the cattle, and generally the provision of food, 
was under the control of Agni, and thus his worship at the 
mgatliering assumed and maintained unwonted importance. 
There is, however, one Sfikta, in the first Mandala of the Rig 
Veda, which seems clearly to point to some such universal 
bonfire as that which now marks the advent of PongoL It 
is Eig Veda, i. 140 (Wilson, voL ii. p. 63 ff), the second 
verse of which runs thus — ‘""Agni the two-fold generated, 
devours the triple (sacrificial food), and when the year expires 
renovates what has been eaten/^ There is here a plain re- 
ference to the period of the year represented by the ingather- 
ing when the year expires/^ The renovation of what has 
been eaten is the harvest. Verses 4 and f5 point clearly to 
some vast celebration. The (flames of Agni) light-moving, 
dark-tracked, quick, capricious, restless, lambent, fanned by 
the wind, wide-spreading and ensuring liberation (to the 
devoxtt), are kindled for (the benefit of) the pious revereiicer 
of (holy) priests. Thereupon those (flames of Agni) extend 
together in all directions, dispersing gloom, and spreading 
great light along the path of darkness ; when (Agni) illumes 
repeatedly the whole earth, and proceeds panting, tliuiidcring, 
and roaring aloud.’^ The following verses beautifully de- 
scribe the rushing of the fire, and its effect upon the earth. 
The last verse again draws 'Us to the occasion and object we 
have in hand — "^^Agni, be propitiated by this our e«irnest 
praise, and may heaven and earth and the spontaneously 
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flowing (streams) provide for us the produce of the field ; and 
may the purple coursers (of the dawn) bestow upon us abun- 
dant food through a length of days."^^* There are other 
passages, which need not be quoted, which show that it was 
common to light fires to Agni before the dawn, during the 
darkness of the night (Wilson, voL i. pp* 119, 161).^ There 
is. more difliculty in discoyering why on this particular day 
the fii*es should be lighted by the boys, But jDerhaps eveii 
this point may be elucidated^ I would only refer to the fact 
that Agni is frequently called the youngest of the gods, he 
is invoked as Juvenile Agni,’^ as knowing all that are 
born.'' The very season may have something to do with it. 
Harvest is the ‘^renovating” period, the time of reproduction,, 
the provision for children ; and, as in many other countries, 
it was natural that the rejoicings of the ingathering should 
be initiated by the boys, who, alone in a Hindu household, 
may without shame exhibit tokens of exuberant joy. There 
are no dancing maidens; no light-heeled men. Manhood 
with the Hindu is a time of gravity and self-respect, and 
women may never join in a public celebration. Others more 
learned than myself may be able to follow up this part of my 
subject. 

The feast is now begun, and all turn from the fire as it is 
extinguished by the rising sun, to the bath with which every 

^ In Max Miiller’s elatorato paper on the sixth hymn of the first book of the 
Eig Veda in the Journal E. A. S. for 1867, page 225, occurs the following trans- 
lation :““Thou, 0 Agni Jatayedas, hast carried, when implored, the olFerino’s 
winch thou hast rendered sweet. Thou hast given them to the fiithers, they fed 
on their share. Eat thou, 0 god, the proffered oblations. Our fathers w^ho are 
here, and those who are not here, our fathers whom we know, and those whom -we 
do not know, thou knowest how many they are, 0 Jatavedas, accept the well- 
made sacrificial portions. They who, whether burnt by fire or not burnt by fire, 
rejoice in their offering in the midst of heaven, g.ive to them, 0 king, that life 
and tliy (their) own body, according to thy will.” The first tw-o sentences clearly 
point to Agni as the messenger to and from the gods, and therefore to bo invoked 
at the comniencempt of the sacrifice. The next phrase— “Eat thou, 0 Dud, 
the proffered oblations,” is still the ordinary form in which the offering is made. 
Can the next very remarkable phrase refer to a family gathering, when “ our 
fathers who are here, and those who are not here,” that is, the present heads of the 
family tiud those ivho are dead, are called to the festival, so that it may represent 
to the gods the generations who have been blessed ? The last sentence, “ whether 
burnt by the fire, or not burnt by the fire,” is equally striking. Can this refer to 
such a bonfire as I have described, and to the leaping over it, which is the constant 
accompaniment of the ceremonial “ Eejoicing in their offering in the midst of 
heaven— w^hethcr burnt or not,” is a very curious phrase, and would seem, on the 
face of it, to point to some popular ceremony, in which fire was an essential point. 
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religious rite must commence. When this is over the ordi- 
nary morning prayers and mantras are repeated^ and a special 
prayer is offered to Pulliarswaml or Ganesa, that he will be 
pleased to remove all obstacles from the way of the successful 
accomplishment of the ceremony. It is necessary to say here 
that no image is used during the whole course of the cele- 
bration except that of Ganesa^ and this is simply adored be- 
cause nothing whatever can be expected to go right if he be 
not propitious. Indra is represented on ordinary occasions as a 
white man sitting on' an elephant. In liis left hand is a bow^ 
and ill his right a thunderbolt, while his body is studded with a 
thousand eyes. Agni has also his special image, that of a stout 
man, red and hairy, as Esau, riding on a goat. Siirya is 
also a red man sitting on a water-lily. He has four arms and 
three eyes. But none of these are known at Pongol any more 
than they were at the^ time when the hymns of the Rig Veda 
were composed. In fact, we see them here only in the form 
of the elements. Indra is the rain which fell to cause the 
rice to spring. : Surya or Agni, for the two are united, is the 
sun which ripened the grain. Does not this also point to a 
time anterior to 'the modern Hindu pantheon, which first 
turned. the elemental gods. into idols, and then very nearly 
forgot them altogether ? 

Eor some days previously the wife and her assistants have 
been busy preparing all kinds of sweetmeats, and wliilo the 
males are at prayers, bathing, and tooth cleaning, the accumu- 
lated store of sweets is parcelled out for presents to neigh- 
bours, patrons, and colleagues.. . Every .European.. with, whom 
the Hindu has had the slightest connexion, or from whom 
there is a possibility of the slightest favour, must be carefully 
remembered. The gifts -are laid out on trays. In the midst 
is a huge vase of -sugar ; or, perhaps, the vase gives way to 
an idol, peacock, or elephant, round which will be grouped 
smaller works in sugar for the children; then plantains, 
oranges, and every other fruit in season. One thing may not 
be forgotten, that is a lime. This must be as large as money 
can buy, and then be carefully encased in gold leaf, till it 
looks like one of the golden apples of antiquity. The whole 
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are bounds adorned^ and crowned by thick wreaths or rather 
chains, for many of them are a yard and a half long, of 
chrysanthemums thickly strung on a cord. Oleanders and 
other flowers are intertwined, but the golden chrysanthemum 
is the main and essential thing. When all is ready the 
servants are dressed in their best, and are sent with the trays 
to the houses of those who are invited to join the family 
party in the evening, for the Pongol is the great visiting 
time of the year, and the first day. must be wound up by a 
family party. If the present is for a European or superior, 
the head of the house, or his grown-up sons, must go with 
the present. As soon as the present is brought in to the 
patron, the heaviest of the chains, and it is as long and heavy 
as the Lord Mayor’s badge of office, is taken from the tray 
and thrown over the neck of the person to be honoured, and 
smaller chains are given to the children. A few fulsome 
compliments pass, and then leave to retire is given, and the 
ceremony is over. 

Thus the day passes. With evening commences the party 
(a nautch very probably if the entertainer he rich). It is 
not within my purpose to describe details of etiquette and 
ordinary social life, and I therefore pass on, only stating that 
each evening of the feast there is an entertainment given, first 
by one and then another, of each group of friends. 

Next day is Mah^ (or Grreat) Pongol. It is also often called 
Surya Pongol. At noon the sun will cross the equator, and 
bring the culminating glory of the feast. So great a day 
must commence vrith appropriate ceremonial, and in this 
instance it is bathing. 

In country places the women run early in the morning to 
the nearest sacred tank and plunge bodily in without un- 
dressing. Usually the women are very particular not to wet 
their clothes, and an innovation so uncomfortable, and possibly 
dangerous, could not have been borne without good cause. 
The men also bathe very carefully, as if the occasion were 
very solemn. We have the reason in Eig Veda, i. 23, 15-24 
(Wilson, Yol. i. pp. 57, 58), ^Werily he (Agni) has brought to 
me successively the six (seasons) connected with the drops (of 
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tlie Soma juice) as (a husbandman) repeatedly ploughs (the 
earth) for barley. Mothers to us, who are desirous of sacri- 
ficing, the kindred (waters) flow by the paths (of sacrifice), 
qualifying the milk (of kine) with sweetness. May these 
•waters which are contiguous to the Sun, and those with which 
the Sun is associated, be j)ropitious to our rite ! I inroke the 
divine waters in which our ' cattle drink ; offer oblations to 
the flowing (streams). Ambrosia is in the waters, in the 
waters are medicinal herbs; therefore, divine (priests), be 
prompt in their praise. . . . . Waters, take away whatever 
sin has been (found) in me, whether I have (knowingly) done 
wrong, or have pronounced imprecations (against holy men), 
or (have spoken) untruth. I have this day entered into the 
waters-: we have mingled with thy essence: Agni, abiding 
in the waters, approach and fill me, thus (bathed), with 
vigour. Agni, confer on me vigour, progeny, and life, so that 
the gods may know the (sacrifice) of this my (employer), and 
Indra with the Eishis may know it.'' If this passage’ refer 
to the custom described above, and the resemblance is so 
strong that the coincidence can hardly be accidcmtal, we learn 
that the bathing is at once a part of the worship of Agni 
and a means of that inward cleansing without wiiich gods, 
like those of Vedic times, could not be propitiated. The 
worshipper must himself he pure. The passage also explains 
why the women have a portion in the Pongol ceremoniaL 
We shall find shortly that the remaining -work of woman in 
the tasks of the day is just that described in the verse be- 
ginning Mothers to tis." 

Dripping wet, the women proceed, without changing their 
clothes, to px’cpare the feast. It must be remembeied that 
we are speaking of the very coldest time of the year, wlieii 
wet clothes are a most serious inconvenience. It has been 
said that new chatties,, or earthen vessels, had been purchased 
for the occasion. One of these is now taken and is filled 
With rice., milk, sugar, dhol, ghee or clarified butter, gram, 
and other substances, calculated to produce a tasty dish. This 
is the work of the mother to us," and her object is '' to 
qualify the milk (and rice) with sweetness." The Pongol 



dish, of rice is as important a test of lionsewifely skill in the 
Madras Presidency as the Christmas plnm-pndding in English 
homes. New rice must alone be used— in fact care should be 
taken that every constituent of the mess is the produce of the 
season just closed — the ingathering must be celebrated with 
things that have just been garnered. (Usually Hindus will 
not eat new rice, as , it is indigestible, bearing the same re- 
semblance to rice that has been kept twelve months as a waxy 
new potato bears to a its well kept-senior.)^ Meanwhile, as 
soon as the morning meal is finished, tli^ men set up a fire- 
place in the yard of the house. This is no difficult matter, as 
nothing is required beyond a few bricks or stones and a little 
mud. Fancy a dozen horse-shoes, a foot across, placed one 
upon another and the top one bearing three or four knobs, 
so that the circular bottom of the pot shall not absolutely 
close the upper opening. Imagine this pile made of clay, 
strengthened and bounded by a few brickbats, and we shall 
have a pretty good idea of an Indian fireplace, such as is em- 
ployed for all purposes of cooking, even in the kitchens of the 
best European houses. Such, at all events, is the contrivance 
used at Pongol. It is erected in the centre of the court, and 
open to the sun and sky. Here also we obtain a token of 
primitive origin, for usually, indeed we may almost say in- 
variably, thePauranic ceremonies are done within doors. In 
most respectable houses there is a small room set apart for such 
things. In it is the household god before which the master 
of the house performs his worship. In this room the family 
priest performs his rites, and instructs the growing lads in 
their religious duties. But then these household gods are 
Pauranic, while Indra, Agni, and Siirya are Tedic, The latter 
worship, and apparently all the more important portions of 


i ISTot only is it necessary to eat tlie new rice now, but the recent crop not 
be tasted till now, however poor or stinted the owner may be. The first fruits 
must go to God, and the bulk of the crop may not be used till the claims of the 
deity have been duly satisfied. In this point the feast shows the closest likeness 
to the Jewish celebration — Leviticus, chapter xxiii,, verses 10-14, When ye be 
come into the land which I give unto you, and shall reap the harvest thereof, 
then ye shall bring a sbeaf of the first fruits of your harvest unto the priest. . . 
And ye shall eat neither bread, nor parched corn, nor green ears, until the self- 
same day that ye have brought an offering unto your God.’’ 
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the worship of Agm, were chiefly in the open air. The suri^ 
rain, and wind have ripened the crops and caused the rejoicing 
of the Harvest Home, and surely 'the thanksgiving should; be 
in the face of sun, rain, and wind, so that ' Indra and his 
fellows may see and' help the ceremony, accepting the praise 
it is meant to show. (The circumstances of the case have been 
powerful in aiding the conservatism which leads the Hindu 
to oppose every innovation, and hence the scene of the 
ceremony has continued unaltered in spite of centuries of 
opposition.) 

When the fireplace is finished, attention must again be 
given to Ptilliarswami. The approaching operation is the 
most important of the feast, indeed we may say of the year, 
while the month in which the feast falls is the most unlucky 
of all. Every day produces evil unless sufficient precaution 
is taken and suitable oblations offered to the gods. If this 
be so it behoves all good Hindus to be particularly careful 
now. So the women, who have to perform most of the cere- 
monies belonging to Ganesa, because no one has yet been 
found willing to marry a deity so hideous in outward shape, 
prepare a great ball of cowdung, which is supposed to repre- 
sent faithfully a being whose elephant’s head and huge 
stomach render him beyond the power of being improved or 
made presentable. This ball is then set upon a stone in the 
yard opposite to the fireplace. The surrounding area is care- 
fully swept and watered. Then the orange-coloured flowers of 
the citron are taken in considerable quantity and the largest 
is stuck into the top of the ball, A woman now brings a 
small pot of rice flour, takes a pinch between her thumb and 
forefinger, and then proceeds to drop the flour on the ground 
in a regular geometric pattern. The, flour is not sprinkled, 
but laid on the ground in a true, fine, continuous line. 
Wonderful skill is often exhibited in the di’awing*, if such it 
may be called when nothing touches the ground but the 
dropping powder, and the patterns are very complex. Yet 
there is in almost every house one or more women who will 
run through the whole figure without hesitation or mistake. 
A store of cowdung is nigh, and the remainder of the citron 
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flowers. Of tlie former she makes a number of small balls 
about twice the size of a marble. In each ball she sticks a 
citron flower^ and then deposits one at every point in the • 
drawing where the lines intersect. Lastly some oil is poured 
over the larger lump that represents the god, and then all is 
complete. I should say here that every day during the 
month a similar di’a wing, adorned with its tiny balls crowned 
with the golden citron, is made on the ground in front of the 
house door. This is done so that Siva, the destroyer, to 
whom the month is dedicated, may not be able to enter the 
house without having been appeased by the propitiated 
G-anesa. Each day a fresh drawing is made, and new balls 
adorn it ; but those used on former days are not forgotten. 
They are collected carefully each day, and preserved until 
the last day of the month, when they are all placed in 
basket and carried by the women of the house to the nearest 
tank, into which they are thrown, carrying with them the 
ill-luck of the month, and permitting the incoming month to 
be free from fear or sorrow. 

When ail is complete, the head of the house approaches 
the image and performs jmjd in this way : — Standing in 
front of the idol, just beyond the drawing, he folds his 
across his breast, laying the right hand on the left 
and the left hand upon the right shoulder. He then 
his head and seizes each ear by the hand that rests upon 
shoulder nearest it, saying the while a mantra, which con- 
sists almost entirely of the words Oh YighnSswara, 
Ganapati, Oh Pillaiyar, help us this day. Avert all 
stacles and help us."*^ This he repeats three times as 
bows lower and lower, till he is in danger of falling, 
propitiated, there need be no further fear from Ganesa. 

Yet a third work has occupied the morning, for all 
busy. This is purely a work of mercy. Those who 
aught of India are aware that the lot of a young married 
woman is by no means enviable. She knows nothing of her 
husband, and dare not speak to him save at night. She is 
delivered over, body and soul, to the mercies of her mother- 
in-k,w ! and the tender mercies of Hindu mothers-in-law are 
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cruel. The young wife, she is but a girl, must bear revilings 
and even beatings at the hand of her tyrant, and has no 
appeal. She must hew wood, pound rice, and fetch water. 
She must always be at the beck and call of her husband’s 
mother and may never complain, ' A gentle girl under a 
shrewish mother-in-law endures martyrdom every day of her 
life, Not a week passes in any considerable town, but some 
young wife drowns herself in well or tank to rid herself of 
her tormentor. There is no redress even then, for when the 
coroner holds his in(|uest, there are always a score of old 
women to swear that she had complained of belly-pain,” 
and had threatened to destroy herself in consequence. No 
coroner’s jury can ease or redress the ^4ieart-pain ” that 
led to suicide. All this is well known, and when the joy 
of Pongol comes, mothers’ hearts turn to their despised 
daughters, and try to devise some means of pleasing the she- 
tyrant. So a present, the best the house can provide, is 
carefully put together on a tray. It may be fruit, or brass 
pots, or ghee, or whatever else may be thought most ac- 
ceptable. Then a small procession is formed. In front go 
three or four men beating tom-toms and blowing pipes. , Then 
follows the gift held aloft. Over it, if the family be re- 
spectable, is held an umbrella, carried by a servant who w-alks 
behind the bearer of the gift. Next comes a tiny crowd of 
friends — ^brothers, uncles, etc.* — ^numerous in proportion to the 
position or ferocity of the dame who is to be propitiated. 
Arrived at the house, the present is ofiered and accepted. 
Then the nearest relation present steps forward and asks 
that the daughter and her husband may come to the boil- 
ing,” to fill up the family circle. 

All this is done betimes, and then all gathei”* in the court. 
The time of the passage is near, when the pot is placed in 
position. Beneath it is a store of wood. Around it are 
heaped as many bratties (cakes of dried cow-dung used as 
fuel) as will stand. At the proper moment fire is applied, 
and a curl of smoke tells that the boiling” has commenced, 
and that the sun has made the passage. From this portion 
of the ceremony, the festival is known in Mysore as the 
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^7Sankranti/7 from the Sanskrit word for a passage.’’ Now 
every eye is fixed npon the pot. Crowded round it is the 
whole of the household, from the hoary grandsire to the child 
just able to walk. Even the infants are there in their 
mothers’ arms, for women have as much place in the Pongol 
as the men. In front and nearest the pot ought to be the 
elders of the house, but the habitual reverence paid to age is 
for the nonce forgotten, and the boys have pushed through, 
and form the front rank. The house-mother trims the fire 
and maintains a glorious blaze. As the milk boils, so will 
the coming year be. Should the process be rapid, prosperity 
and peace will fill the house till Pongol comes again. Should 
the fire burn slowly, and the milk lie sullenly in the vessel, 
clouds of sorrow, shafts of destruction from the great Indra, 
lord of the lightning and rain, will overwhelm the family. 
As the fire burns down, for the pot is large, a little ghee will 
be thrown on the fire, at once an offering to Agni and the 
means of more rapid boiling. 

In the presence and activity of the women, we again see 
tokens of primitive origin. There is no doubt that in the 
Vedic period, the women had a special share in the worship 
of Agni. Compare, for instance, Big Veda, i. 14, 7 (Wilson, 
voL i. p. 35), ^^Agni, make those objects of veneration, 
augmenters of pious acts (participant of the offering), together 
with their wives, Give them, bright- tongued, to drink of the 
Soma juice.” 

Again, Big Veda, i. 72, 6 (Wilson, vol. i. p. 191), we read, 
“The gods discovering thee (Agni) sat down, and with their 
wives paid reverential adoration to thee npon their knees.” 
The same Sukta also contains an allusion, in verse 8, to the 
fact that Agni was esteemed as the deity who had given 
milk to mankind — “For thee (Agni) Sarama discovered the 
abundant milk of the kine with which man, the progeny of 
Mann, still is nourished.” 

As the fire burns up, and it is clear that before long the 
milk will boil, the men-folk standing round mutter mantras 
or prayers, almost in the very words — they cannot give them 
exactly, as the Vedas are a sealed book to aU but Brahmans — 
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■wiicli so tonctingly close the last two a^nd other Siiktas of the 
second Ash taka. Grant, Agni, .to the ojflferer of the ob-' 
. lation, the' earth, the bestower of cattle, the means of many 
(pious rites), such that it may be perpetual : may there be to 
us sons and grandsons born in our race, and may thy good- 
will be ever upon us/'^ Now every neck is bent, for . the sur- 
face of the milk is disturbed. One bubble, and then another, 
rises to the top.. Dead silence prevails — a terror of waiting 
thrills the assembly. Then, with a heave, a hiss, and a surge 
of bubbles, the seething milk mounts to the top of the vessel. 
Before it has had time to run down the blackened sides, the 
air resounds with the sudden joyous cry of Pongol, Oh 
Pongol, Shrya, Shrya, Oh Pongol I” The word Pongol means 
boiling,^’ from the Tamil word Fongii, to boil ; so that the 
joyous shout is, It boils, Oh Surya, it boils, it boils!’' In a 
moment a convulsion of greetings animates the assomhlv. 
Every one seizes his neighbour and asks, '' Has it boiled ? ’’ 
Both faces gleam with delight as the answer comes — '' It has 
boiled.’’ Then both shout at the top of their voices— Oh 
Pongol, Pongol, Oh Shrya, Oh Indra, Pongol, Pongol I” It 
is thus that the tiny boy greets his grandsire, and the fother 
hails his son. The festival is fortunate. The great gods, 
through whose mercy the next and all succeeding harvests 
alone may come, have accepted the thank-offering. Indra is 
propitious. The heavy clouds shall come, gravid with rain, 
when the next season shall come. Seed-time and harvest 
shall not fail. The garners shall still be crammed with 
grain, the udders swell with milk for the sustenance of man. 
Agni, Surya, Mitra— for it matters not hy which name the 
god shall be called— will still shine upon the earth, drjnng up 
the waters when the grain comes into the ear, gilding and 
ripening the bending shocks, and making the whole earth 
laugh for very gladness. The time of fear has gone. Maglia 
can no longer hurt. The king of the gods is satisfied, why 
should men tremble for the rest P 

^ When the excitement has somewhat subsided, the pot is 
lifted from the fire and placed before the image of Ganesa, 
through whose grace no obstacle has prevented the boiling. 
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As soon as the mess is a little cooled, a portion is taken ont 
of the pot and placed in a leaf platter before the god, who is 
asked to eat of it. When time has been given, and no move- 
ment is made, the share of the deity is taken away and given 
to the cow. Meanwhile, the second courtyard has been swept 
and prepared for the feast. In the centre is a huge dish, if 
such it may be called, when it consists only of some scores of 
leaves sewn together. Round the circumference of a circle, 
of which the dish is the centre, are set as many plates (sewn 
leaves) as there are persons in the house, counting women, 
servants, visitors, and relations. Then the pot is carried in, 
followed by the trooping guests. As soon as the vessel is 
emptied on the dish, each reaches his hand and crowns his 
platter with enough of the savoury and steamy food. When 
all are served, a moment’s silence ensues, and then the master 
of the house lifts his plate in both his hands above his head. 
The guests do the same, and then all shout together, Shrya, 
Surya, Oh Shrya, we offer this to thee. Eat thou. Oh god, 
the food we offer. Thou didst give to us.’^ This done, the 
plates are again laid on the ground, and the meal commences. 
In five minutes the platters are clean and the meal is done. 
The dish, with as much rice as remains, is then taken outside, 
and either given to the cows or bestowed upon the mendi- 
cants, whose golden season is passing swiftly from them. 

Such is the festival of the Pongol or boiling, and such it 
has been for thousands of years perhaps. Is not its mere 
description sufficient to mark it as altogether different from 
every Paumnic celebration ? Does it not bring back to us 
something of what the Jewish feast of ingathering was in 
the times of Hebrew glory? I have not been able to trace 
many actual notices of the feast from such Yedio literature 
as is at my disposal, but there are many points in the 
narration which cannot he other than primitive, so contrary 
are they to modern Brahmanism, and so consonant with 
what we know to have been the custom of the Aryan race. 
First, with regard to the glad shout which hails the boil- 
ing, may we not see something like it in the last verse of 
Rig Veda, i, 141 (Wilson, vol. ii. p. 71), where we read- 



“Agni, possessing eminent (fitness) for supreme sovereignty, 
lias been glorified by us with holy rites and with hymns. 
Let all who are present, as well as we ourselves, enriched 
(by his favour), shout aloud (the praise of Agni) as (loudly 
as) the sun (causes) the rain cloud (to thunder).” This 
passage exhibits the worship and praise of Agni as beino- 
perfoiined by visitors and servants — “ Let all who are pre- 
sent, as well as ourselves.” It exhibits them as joining in 
the shout of praise. The “enriching by his favour” is the 
harvest, the “ renovation of all that is eaten.” We have 
seen the holy rites— the hymns alone are missing. How 
remarkable is the common feast at which women and servants 
—men of inferior caste— may sit and eat ! Does not this 
remind us of a time when, bound by a common danger, 
fighting a common enemy, and looking for a common good, 
the race was one differing in wealth and position, but not in 
blood or caste ? At other times the wife may only eat her 
husband’s leavings ; the servant may not touch his master’s 
food, or be seen eating his own. How all sit at one repast. 
There is no question of superior or inferior. God has blessed 
them all alike with food. The rain descended, and the sun 
shone on the evil and on the good. There are, it is true, 
unholy rites among the Brahmans, whei’e, under cover of the 
night, deeds are done that set at nought all laws of caste, 
religion, or the plainest morality. But these are modern! 
They are hidden in darkness, and their very perpetrators are 
ashamed to have their doings known even to their co-re- 
ligionists.^ But the Pongol is domestic. It is open to the 
day. It is old, and oi^posed to every tenet of their religion 
as popularly taught. The levelling of distinctions of sox and 
caste is for a good purpose, and based on a fact of universal 
importance. The ingathering is as old as the race in India, 
and there can belittle doubt that the feast has comedown 
from primitive times, bearing witness against caste as an 
innovation,^ a thing unknown to their early forefathers. 

But again. Ho Brahmans are present. The master of 
the house is the leader of the feast. Gifts are made in pro- 
fusion, but they are to mothers and sons-in-law, to cows. 
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calves, and beggars. The very offering to Pillaiyar or 
Ganesa, which at all other times is a perquisite of the priest, 
is now given to the cows or to the poor. There is a pteroMta 
or '"man put forward/' but he is not a Brahman ; he is the 
master of the house or his eldest son. . 

There is no image but that of Ganesa. Lapse of time has 
run Agni and Sfirya into one, but the process is apparent in 
the Big Yeda. Indra is universally accepted as the presiding 
deity, but appears to have subsided into the silent king of 
the gods, and almost every rite is dedicated to the Sun-god, 
who is, as it were, the active deputy, the functionary who is 
the sole means of approach to the higher deity. The mes- 
senger of the gods can make or mar the message he carries, 
and it is better to please him than to adore the more dignified 
but less active members of the Pantheon. Puranism has 
done something to degrade the ceremony, for while the 
people know that they must worship Agni, they have for- 
gotten why ; and the modern Mercury — Ganesa — has been 
introduced to perform the very work for which Agni was first 
invoked; to remove obstacles, protect the ceremony, and 
carry to Swarga (the abode of the gods) the adoration 
offered. There is, therefore, now a curious duplication of 
deities, to perform the same duty, in which the gross Pauranic 
idol has occupied the place of the elemental deity. To put 
the fact in Indian official language, we may say that Ganesa 
has been appointed averter of obstacles, vice Agni, promoted. 

But we must return to the feast. As soon as the meal is 
despatched, there is quiet for a time, while exhausted nature 
recruits itself with a siesta. As soon, however, as the sun has 
well declined towards the west, every house is again in a 
bustle ; men, women, and children put on their best. This 
is saying no slight thing, for the store of jewels is the store 
of wealth. Where hanks are unknown, and the remembrance 
of plundering Mahrattas and Pindarries has not died away, 
wealth must be kept in small compass. It must not he trusted 
to the care of others. It is not long ago since every house 
had its cacM — a secret recess or pit, or may be some cunningly 
hidden hole under the wall, or among the roots of the mango 
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or palmyra tree. On tlie eye of great festivals^ tlio night was 
the scene of soft stealing to these hiding-places^ and taking 
thence the jewels that were to give due honour to the day. 
When they were put away again, some moonless night was 
waited for, so that no neighbour or friend iniglit liaye it 
within his power to confess, under the tortures of ingeniously 
cruel marauders, where the prize w^as secreted. Now, each 
house has its strong box, well clamped and bound with iron 
or brass, and guarded by some complex letter-lock, which no 
illiterate servant can decipher. The box is frequently the 
couch of its owner, so that it may not be stealthily conveyed 
away while he sleeps. However that may be, all its treasures 
are given up now, golden-threaded turbans, hea^T- bullioned 
sareeSf rings for nose, ears, fingers, wrists, and ankles; chains 
for the neck ; gold plates for the crown of the head, and 
jewelled rosettes for the forehead; buttons and rosaries of 
dragon guineas or Australian sovereigns — all are produced 
and applied to the purpose for which they were designed ; 
and soon the men appear, white and glistening, and the 'women 
bowing down almost under the weight of their ornaments. 
The occasion is a special one, so is the display. The Hindus 
are not a visiting nation hy any means, and they sufler in 
consequence; for no nation can, with impunity, forget the 
great fact that mankind is one great family. The isolation 
which is produced by unsocial habits has been one great cause 
of the utter helplessness of the nation in the presence of in- 
vaders or usurpers. But in the Pongol we again see traces 
of better times, when, as a pastoral race, the Aryans knew 
Low sweet was sympathy, how strong the tie of hospitality. 
The Pongol is one long series of visits, entertainments, and 
social joys. So now, when the air is cool and pleasant, the 
males of every family — that is the young men — proceed on a 
round of visits. In every case a present must bo given and 
received. If the village he rural, and manners have not been 
corrupted by Western innovations, a coujde of men with pipe, 
tom-tom or guitar, precede the party, and give notice of its 
coming. At Pongol every musician is fully employed, and 
the discord which fi.lls the streets, while the visits are being paid, 
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is ear-rending. The presents are borne bj 
consist of new chatties, spices, or other po] 
value, proportioned to the means of the gr 
parties meet in the street they halt, and a 
after this fashion, “Has the milk boiled?” 
through Grod’s grace and your favour.” 
bubble soon ? ” “ Yes, the deity is propitious, 
favour.” After a few more words, they each 

benediction— “Mav ^ood liink 
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it deserves to take the highest place in the Hindu toilet — 
they betake themselves to the nearest sacred tank, driv- 
ing or dragging with them the whole bovine possessions of 
the village. How takes place a general wash. As on the 
previous days their masters had taken special care to ensure 
cleanliness of person, so now each cow and bullock must 
undergo a most searching lavatory process. A wisp of straw 
serves for the rubbing, and before long every part of the 
long-suffering animals is as clean as clean can be. Then all are 
driven home and the adornment commences. First the horns 
are carefully painted red, blue, green, or yellow. If the 
owner be rich, gold leaf is employed, or brilliant tinsel. 
Then heavy garlands of fiowex’s are brought forth and placed 
on the horns, round the neck, or over the quarters of the 
patient beast. Meanwhile, the women have prepared another 
new chatty y filling it with water, and then steeping within 
some saffron, cotton seeds, and margosa leaves. When the 
water is yellow and bitter, it is ready. The master of the 
ceremonial, usually the head of the house, comes for it, and 
places himself at the head of a procession of all the men— 
the women may not see the rite we now describe. In solemn 
silence they march round each animal four times, while the 
first man sprinkles the bitter water upon it and the ground 
as often as they pass the four cardinal points of the compass. 
This done, the pot is placed on the ground, and each male in 
turn performs to each animal the Sashtangam or prostration 
of the eight membei’s of the body. This is the highest 
possible token of reverence, and receives its name from the 
mode in which it is performed. The person first falls on his 
knees, and then, stretching out his arms, he bows to the 
ground until his forehead touches the soil. At the same 
moment by bending inwards, he causes his stomach to touch 
the ground, and thus at that instant, his feet, knees, stomach, 
forehead, and arms (from the elbow to the fingers), or eight 
members in all, are as lowly bent as is possible, betokening 
the greatest depth of humility and reverence. As Buhois 
very properly says — It is used nowhere but in the presence 
of those to whom an absolute and unlimited deference is due/^ 
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This done, the public — that is, the women and children— 
are again admitted, and to the juveniles the most excitinj 
ceremony of the feast is commenced. The patient cattle an 
led out one by one into the street, and there receive thei; 
final adornment. Strings of cocoanuts, plantains, bells, oa 
anything else that will swing from neck or horns, are fastened 
•ely as may be under the circumstances. As will be 
very patient under the process, 
are usually very good-tempered and hurt no one. 

■illage is duly bedizened and dis- 
A moment of silence succeeds, while the villagers 

son will be most 
in the affray that it is to follow. Then, at a 

•every tom-tom, pipe or 
ranee — 


as seoun 

imagined, the cattle are not 
but they 

Soon every animal in the v: 
comforted, 

look on or wonder among themselves, whose 
distinguished 

given signal, every rope is untied- ^ 

guitar is banged or blown to the extreme of its endur 
every woman screams and every urchin yells, and in an 
instant the herd— hitherto so patient— is careering down the 
street in an extremity of terror. But their flight brings 
new sufferings. The cocoanuts swing at everv lurch, and 
bruise nose and knees, or thunder on the horns. “New terrors 
urge on the crowd, for to every tail is cHnging some eager 
boy, eager to rob the plantains, beUs, or nuts. The glory of 
the day is, that every one who can may possess himself of 
whatever is carried by the cattle, and boast of his prowess 
and his spoils. No little skill and a vast amount of courage 
are shown by the “timid” Hindus in this dangerous and 
exciting pell-mell, and soon peace reigns again, when the 
oxen have returned to their pristine nudity. Their troubles 
are over, and a holiday of the best possible character succeeds. 
The cows may go where they like— into field, garner, or shop. 
They may eat whatever their souls incline unto, so long as 
they can get it without help from men. The oMiSies (shop- 
keepers) tremble to-day, for many a sly push is- given to 
direct the cattle to the stores of a hard creditor, or usurious 
grain-dealer, and woe be to the man if he would drive away 
by stroke or word the marauding bullock. 

The next day is Kanru Pengol, or Pongd of calves. In 
this the rising herd receive treatment as kind and yet as 
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cruel as fell to the lot of their parents on the preceding* day. 
Again the hoys gorge themselves with stolen, but welh earned 
fruit, and again there are a score of hair-breadth escapes 
from broken limbs or gored bodies. 

On the evening of this day we find the only token of cor- 
ruption in the ceremonial. In almost all the public festivals 
it is the custom for the Brahmans to carry the temple idols 
through the streets, attended by dancing girls, torches, blue 
lights, Bengal fires, and the dense but good-humoured crowd 
which the sight is sure to attract. After having thus peram- 
bulated the town, the images are carried hack to their places 
and a great portion of the crowd is sure to enter the temples 
and make those offerings of pice, ghee, and rice, -which it is 
the object of the priest to gain. On the last great night of 
Pongol, this ceremony is gone through. Both oxen and calves 
are collected at the end of the town, opposite to the temple, 
and then, in grand procession, come all the deities of the 
locality ; the reflexion of the lights brightens the sky, as if 
some house were on fire. The crowd is so dense that locomo- 
tion becomes almost impossible, as the procession slowty surges 
along. At every hundred 5"ards or so, a halt is made, and the 
dancing girls go through their most admired postures. It is the 
fashion to call these dances lascivious, and I may not run counter 
to it ; but I have seen many a dance (at Nautcli) in procession, 
and in the hall of some of the most ancient temples, without 
ever seeing anything that could by any possibility be called 
indecent. The postures resemble most of all the solemn 
minuets in which our grandmothers sailed across the floors of 
the ball-room, and are religious exercises compared with our 
polkas and waltzes. It is true that the songs are bad enough, 
but they are no worse than the stories contained in our uni- 
versity text books. Besides, even here the songs have the 
best of it, for the dancing girls suffer under the infirmity 
which afflicts almost all our own lady-singers, they cannot 
give the words of their songs so that they may he understood. 
Be this as it may, the procession creeps along till it roaches 
the assembled herd. A long halt is now made, and dances 
and songs begin afresh. Dubois describes a ceremonial as 
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^ M. Sonnerat, who, in Ms ‘^Voyage aux ludes Orientales et a la Chine*^ 
(Paris, 1782), gives a brief account of the Pongol (vol. i. p; 240), mentions an- 
other ceremony in connexion, it would seem, with the one here described He 
says — Le soir on porte la figure du Dieu^ processionnellement dans les cam- 
pagnes, L’idole est placee sur un cheval de hois, dont les pieds de devant sons 
leves corame s’il galbpoit, ceux de derri^re sont poses sur une table de hois, 
portee par quatre hommes.- Ils observent dans la marche d’aller en travers 
comme un cheval qui se cabre et qui rue ; I’idole tient une lance b. la main, et 
elle est censee aller a la chasse ; on tue un animal reserve pour cette fete ; ii doit 
dtre quadrupbde, choisi mdilferemment depuis le tigre jusqu’au rat. On examine 
surtout le c6te qu’il prend, quand on le lache, pour en tirer deS’ augures. Ce 
merae jour les Brames Jettent des sorts pour connottre les evdnemens de Fann4e 
suivante. Les animaux et les grains sur lesquels ils fcombeut, deviendront, disent- 
ils, tres-rares ; si c’est sur les boeufs et le Nely (ri® en paille), les bceufs periront 
et le nely sera tr4s-cher ; s’ ils tombeut sur les ehevaux et les ^-Mphansv c^est signe 
de guerre.” I have made every inquiry regarding the practice described by 
Sounerat, but can find no evidence that it is observed now. 
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may not go out, except to pass quickly from one liouvse to 
another, and look forward with longing indescribable to this 
their solitary festivity. A picture of a peacock, resplendent 
with tinsel and colour, is hung up in one of the rooms, and as 
evening draws on, the girls assemble before it. They bow to 
the picture in turn, and imitate, as well ' as they can, the 
ceremonial adopted by their fathers and brothers in their 
worship. Sweetmeats are handed round, and if the host be 
rich, presents of cloth, jewels, bangles, &c., are made to each 
visitor. Then the house-mother tells some story about the 
blessings that must fall to an obedient wife ; or perhaps the 
father reads a chapter from the more romantic portions of the 
Mahabharata or RS,mayana. The evening winds up with 
chat as to the husbands each girl would like, or fears to have, 
and many a stern mother-in-law is dissected and favoured 
with due maledictions. By nine o’clock all good folks should 
be in bed, and before that hour the party has broken up. 

As the last visitor enters the door of her home the Pongoi 
ceases. The stern duties of life have been thrown into a 
week’s arrears. Brahmanical and Pauranic ceremonial take 
the place of the simple Vedic festivity. Indra, Agiii, and 
Surya go out of mind till ingathering comes round again, and 
Vishnu, Siva, and Krishna are alone adored. 



Art. V. — The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arr agon. 
By tlie Eight Hon. Lord Stanley of Aldeeley. 

{Continued frmn YoL IV. p. 177.) 

ISTOEIA DE HEXIM HIJO EE AEEELMEXEF Y EISA- 
GEELO EE XEESTRO AXXABI MEHAMAE SALAM. 
COXTIEXE QEATRO CAXTOS. 

Ya qneda atras referido 
Como la iuz de Muhamad 
Primero que la sacase 
El que merecio llevarla, 

Sus madres la entretenian 
Mientras estaban prenadas ; 

Cuyas caras mas hermosas 
Que la iuna se mostrabaii ; 

Pues como Hexim casase 
Con mugeres de su casta 

Y en ellas tuviese hijos 
Segun al Hasan seiiaia 
Siete varones y hembras 

Y la luz siempre asentada 
Estaba sobre su frente 
Que ninguno la sacaba 

Y esto se le bacia de mal 

Y le daba pena tanta, 

Que todos dias orando 
Al derredor del Alcaeba, 

Andaba rogando ad Allah 
Le de un hijo por quien mudada 
Sea la luz de su frente, 

Y al debido curso vaya. 

Andaba, pues, desta suerte 
Con esta ansia cotidiana 
Quando durmiendo una nocbe, 

Oyo una voz que le habla : 

Anda, ves a Yaeiriba, 

E6 baUaras que te aguarda 
Ena muger de alto prez, 

Rica y muy acaudalada, 

Limpia, casta y muy bonesta 
En esta sera mudada 
Esa iuz, que te da pena 
Ques digna de tal comanda; 

^ Ei6, Paris MS. 


En esta tendras un bijo 
Ee la linea enxalzada. 

Ella se dice Zalma, 

Omar su padre se llama.” 
Hexim desperto admirado 

Y juntando su compaiia 
Les da^ cuenta de aquei caso 
Quel Senor le revelaba. 

A todos parecio bien, 

Y el que mostraba mas gana 
Era su bermano Almutalib, 

Y respondio estas palabras : 

Ya sabes, querido bermano, 

Que te ban side seiialadas 
Hijas de Reyes y grandes, 

Y otras de muy grandes famas, 
Para casarte con ellas, 

Y jamas les fue aceptada 
Yoluntad de nuestra parte ; 
Porque esta nuestra prosapia, 
Mas que de Reyes, estima 
La limpieza y su alleganza ; 

Y agora digo ques bien 
Que lo que se nego a tantas, 

A esta se le conceda, 

Por ser digna desta palma, 

Yo la conozco muy bien 
A Zalma, su padre y casa 
Es muger gallarda y beila, 

Lo que puede ser de bonrada, 
Cumplida de entendimiento, 
Afable, bonesta, estimada, 
Entre todas conocida, 

Tenida y reverenciada 
En Yaeiriba y su tiera, 

Eoade se estiende su fama, 

^ Casta, P. 
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Mira como quies que sea; 

0 si quieres que yo vaya 
A pidilla en casamiento, 

Ire de muy buena gana, 
Porques mal perdido tiempo 
Queste case se dilata.’^ 

Bixo Hexim : si os parece, 
En esta alegre jomada 
Yo quiero ser mensajero, 

Que I)ios ansi me lo manda ; 
Ire yo en compaiiia Tuestra 
K esta que tanto me alabas ; 
Iremos liaQiendo prueba 
De la obra que nos llama.’’ 
Todos ellos respondieron : 

Hagase como lo mandas, 
Que nos te aconpaiiaremos 
Con afigion voluntaria.” 
Conesto se aparejaroii, 

Y otro dia de manana 
Sus berm an os y parientes, 

Y toda aquella compana 
De los de Abdulmunef,^ 

Con gran gozo aderezaban ; 
Muchos camellos cargaron ^ 

De sus provisiones y armas ; 

Y con todo este aparato 
Hexim se despide, y marcba 
Con quareinta cabaUeros, 
Todos seiiores de salya ; 

Parten contentos y alegres, 

Y el su persona arreada 
Con Yestidos de AHaman 
Trae® rica y bien labrada, 
Tendido el pendon antiguo 
De Mi^er, que lo llevaba 
Por insignia antigua y grave 
Desta linea ilustrada. 

Llegaron a Yaciriba 

De nocbe, y como entraban, 
La luz de la frente de Hexim 
Entraba por las ventanas 
De las casas, y saiian 
Las gentes maravilladas 
De Yer qud podia ser 
Aquelio que relumbraba 

' Be ban! Abdulmunef, P, 

^ Endrixas, P. ^ Vida, P. 

» Cn9ay, P, » (Que de), P. 


Por las bendrij as ^ y puertas, 

Y dentro de sus moradas 
Clareaba qual los rayos 
Del sol y la luna clara. 

Y como Yiesen entrar ■ 

■ Tan bermosa cabalgada, ■ 
Llamabanse unos a otros 
A grandes Yozes que salgan 
A Yer tan lucida gente, 

A quien todos preguntaban, 
Deseosos de saber 
Quien eran 6 qu6 biiscaban, 
Deeian : Quien sois Yosotros ? 
Que gente tan noble y rara, 
bTo vimos en nuestra tierra/ 

Y mas® que en su cara 
Lleva esos ramos de luz 
Que desde los cielos baxa,” 
Almutalib responde : 

“ Somos de la casa santa 
Moradores, y vecinos 
De Allah en su silla’^ estimada ; 
Somos de los de Curax,® 

Del linaje, tribu y raza 
De la gran casa de Caebu, 

Hijo de Luai, quen Maea 
Es nuestro asiento y guarida, 
Tilla de Allah especialada, 

Este es nuestro hermano Hexim, 
Especialado en la gracia, 

Y viene vuestras bonras 
La suya sea ayudada, 

Y que en vuestra ciudad sea 
Esta luz aposentada, 

Por Zalma, bija de Omar 
Unica, jde q%m a esta causa 
Somos Yenidos, qual veis, 

Desde nuestras propias casas.” 
Omar, que en esta ocasion 
Entre las gentes estaba, 
Eespondio con alegtia : 

Buena sea Yuestra llegada, 

0 Yarones onxalzados, 

Seiiores de la alabanza, 

De alteza y enxalzamioiito, 
Principes de la silla aita, 

Cargados, P. s Toea, P. 

« Ese, Paris, Su filit, P, 

Ybnucay, que a esta causa, P* 
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Corona de la franqueza, Que contra Hexim tenian 

Los que agospedan y gastan Porque en su escriptura L 

Por los guespedes de AlMcliar Quel patron de aquella lu 

Con largueza y mano franca, Que eubre su frente y ear 
K Tosotros sera dado Habia de ser el cucbilio 

Con voluntad agraciada, De la torpeza en que esta' 

Todo quanto me pidiereis, Lloraban los adevinos 

T mas de aquelio sin falta ; De aquella gente malyada 

Quesa donzella es mi hija f Y los demas les pregunt 

Muy querida y muy amada/ ( De aquellos lloros la car 

Ann que se juzga por si Dixo el mayoral de todos, 

El gobierno de su casa, A quien por nombre llama 

Ayer se salio al mercado Armon, bijo de Caiton, 

De Caicaneala nonbrada^ Y el que mas saber alcanz 

Con gran gente de los suyos, El lloro y el sentimientc 

A cosas que le importaban. El pesar, tristeza y ansia, 

Si entretanto sois servidos A vosotros pertenece, 

Ser mis guespedes, mi casa Solo a vosotros es dada ; 

Sera bonrada ,con vosotros, Llorad, pues podeis llorar, 

Y b que mis fuerzas bastan, Que ya la bora es llegada ; 

Haran en vuestro servicio Que viene el Senor del tie 

Lo que en el son obligadas.” Con la promesa fadada.’’ 
Asi fueron desposados.^ \ 0 ^eguedad de enemigos, 

Sin tener mas alteranza,"^ Dureza fiera, obstinada, 

Todos en casa de Omar, Descreengia a ojos vistos, 

Padre de la desposada, Error a vista deelarada ! 

Adonde fueron servidos Yiose en todas las nagiones 

De muy sabrosas viandas, Malicia tan ari'aigada, 

Con gran copia de presentes Que abominen y persigan 

Que de la gente estimada Lo que a su pesar alaban. 

De la ciudad les traian ; j 0 pernicioso accidente 1 

Y con alegria sobrada 0 pesima y mortal llaga, 

Pasaron aquella nocbe : Que a trueque de contenta: 

Y otro dia a la manana Siegan su propia garganta 

bTo quedo duena de honor, “Este es, prosigue el adev 

Hi dongella de importancia, Aquel caudillo esmerado, 

Que a ver a Hexim no fuesen, Que atierra® vuestro nomb: 

Su beldad y linda cara Yuestras tierras^"^ y murall 

Codiciantes, a su luz Yengera los barraganes, 

Eendidas y aficionadas. Contrastara vuestras annas 

Y tanto quanto de alegres Destruira vuestros castillos 

Estas jentes se mostraban, Asolar^ vuestras casas, 

Tanto mas tristes y fees Bobaros-ba vuestras bijas, 

Los falsos Judios andaban,^ Yuestras mugeres y bermaj 

Muestras® de su gran malicia, Derramara vuestra sangre, 
Su envidia, rincor y sana, Descubrira vuestras tacas,^ 

1 Oaardada, P. 2 Be caycanea guardada, P. ® Apead( 

* Altercangas, P. ® Baban P. « Muestras dando, G* Paris. 

® Estas lineas faltan aqai al, MS. de Paris, y se baban puestas mas baj6. 
s Abatira, P. Tonres, P. Trazag 



Sin duda qiiis6 desir por profecta annnciada ah initio^ aheniciada, Qmmtsm, 
11 T> ^ Bastro, P. ^ JDcimnciaSy P. 


Tallar homo®, 
Amymxmif P, 
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Aquel que los almalaques 
Siempre seran en su guarda, 
Conocido en la escriptura 
Profetiza adveniciada 
( Este se llamara Ahmad 1 2 
t Por propio nombre Mohamad, ] 
Que el que aqui viene es su rostro,^ 
Que en esa iuz lo seiiala/’ 

A las razones quel sabio 
Pecia con tanta basca, 

Lloraban amargamente 
Aquelia hera canalla, 

Piziendo todos a una : 

*‘Mira, sabio, io que mandas 
Que hagamos en este caso : 

Quiza tendremos libranza 
Peste mal que nos anuncias.”^ 
Pixo Armon con voz turbada 
Tan guai, tan guai de vosotros, 
Que no os importara nada, 

Que os faltaran vuestras fuerzas, 
Yuestras espadas y lanzas, 

Por que nosotros hallamos 
En nuestra escriptura santa 
Queste Muhamad sera 
Pe tan cumplida ventaja,® 

Que hablara eon su Senor 
Mano a mano, y cara a cara/’ 
Pixeron; ^^Pues si es ansi, 

Ques este la semejanza 
Pei que tiene de venir, 

Y tanto mal nos amanaza,® 
lYosotros a matar-hemos 
Esta luz antes que haga 
Bamos, y la tallaremos’ 

Por que su dueno no nazca*^^ 
Esto dixeron, y entre ellos 
Pensaron mil trazas malas 
Contra Hexim. y su gente ; 

Pe do quedo comenzada 
La enemistad y rencor 
Contra la luz de Muhamad. 

Pexar quiero estos malignos 
Con su intencion indignada ; 


Que siempre A1 que esta® entre 
malos 

Esta cerca de ,su fam.a., 

Elios vendran.a su tiempo, 

Que a sus horas ciertas llama,' 

Y el tiempo sera testigo 
Pe Io que aqui se dilata, 
YolYamos a los taquies,® 
Pongamonos de su banda ; 

Quel lado de un horabre bueno 
Es espia dela gracia. 

Ya se aparejaban todos 
Sus caballos ropas y armas, 

Para salir al mercado, 

Po Zalma dixo que estaba. 

Y para esta salida 

I 0 que bien sc adrezaban ! 

Pe ricas ropas vestidos, 

Aljubas lindas, preqiadas, 
Coronadas las cabozas 
Con diademas laureadas, 

Y la insignia de lU isera 
Tiende al aire la vanguardia. 
Hexim, entremedio dellos, 

Y Omar que los acompaila 
Con toda su parentela, 

Y la gente mas granada 
Pe Yaqiriba y su tierra, 

Toda esta nobleza marcha 
Al mercado, que era donde 
Muchas gentes se aliegaban 
Pe la propria Yaciriba 

Y otras tierras arrcdradas : 

Y en el punto que liegaron 
Al mercado, relumbraba 

La luz de la frente de Hexim ; 

Y quantos en la gran plaza 
Pe Caicanea sc hallaron, 

Por Yer esta cabulguda 
Pcsampararon sus tiendaa, 

Sus tratos, pompas y trazas, 

Pe la luz embelesados 

Los ojos que la miraban, 

Siempre aumentando bus rayos : 
Que ya el Sailor da estas trazas 
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Quando sn estrecho juieio 
Quiere qne se ciimpla j haga. 
Estaba en esta ocasion 
Zalma de donde miraba 
La gente, la lnz y a Hexim, 

Sin qne elia fnese mirada 
Be nadij y deck entre si, 
Quando eri Hexim contemplaba 
Su claredad y iiermosura : 

j 0 qne^ bien aventnrada 
Sera la qne a ti se allegne 
En coyngal alleganza I 
i 0 el de la cara hermosa, 

Be la luz cumplida y alta !” 
Estaba tan plazentera 

Y tanto desto gustaba, 

Qne de la grande alegria 
Las carnes le tremolaban ; 
Quando ilego con gran priesa 
Su padre, y ansi le babla : 
‘^Have albrigias hija mia 
Be una embaxada, que causa 
A tu padre gran contento, 

Y a ti ennoblece y enxalza.’’ 
Bexame, padre, responde, 

“ JSTo me cligas abora nada, 

Ho me diviertas la vista 
Hi a mi me babies palabra;^ 
Que las albrigias mayores, 

La nobleza y alabanza, 

La riqueza y la grandeza, 

El cumplimiento y la gratia, 

Y® todo quanto este mundo 
^ine, comprende y abarca, 

Ho llega a lo que mis ojos 
Agora mka y alcanzan^ 

En la frente de aquel bombre, 
Que le relumbra su cara.” 

Hues esas son mis albri^ias, 
Hija, que por tu causa 
Viene a casarse contigo, 

Y es de los taquies de fama, 
Hexim bijo de Abdulmunef 
El de la bonra enxalzada,® 
Yaron de alto linaje, 


Caudillo y senor de Maea,” 
Quando aquesto® oyo a su padre, 
Quedose muy atajada, 

Muy afrentada y corrida 
Be las razones pasadas ; 

Y al bn de mucbas que dixo 
En satisfacion de su falta, 

Bixo a su padre : Ho dudes 
Que aunque la bonra y las gracia« 
Esta^ en esta gente ilustre, 

Que a todo el mundo aventaja, 

Si de mi y mi casamiento 
Se satisface y agrada, 

Y quieren que yo convenga 
Con ellos, es cosa liana 

Que ba de ser quando mecumpian 
En dote, albadia® y arras, 

Lo que a mi honor pertenege, 

Sin que le falte una dara,® 

Y no biziendolo^® ansi 
Sera en vano su Uegada.” 

Aquesto decia Zalma 
Por dar color a su habla, 

Y que no entienda su padre 
Su abgion tan a la clara. 

Era prudente y discreta 
Trascendida y avisada, 
Hermosisima y briosa, 

Be lindo euerpo terciada, 

En grosura y de faiciones 
Cumplida y perbcionada : 

Muy paladina de lengua, 

Be sabroso acento y gracia,^^ 

Be apresurada respuesta, 

Aguda y bien dotrinada, 

Afable, grata y muy leda, 

Perbda gracia apurada,^^ 

Limpia de toda rudeza, 

Colmada de toda gracia : 

Y en todo lo sobre dicho 
Lleva Hexim la ventaja^® 

Que quantos le ven le invidian 

Y enamora a quantos babla, 

Luego se volvio a su padre 
Bonde dexo la eompana ; 


V: 


if. 

’ -I 


iP: 




^ Quau, P. ® Ho me rmdas la embaxada, P. ® Hi, P. 

^ Aora k mirar alcanzan, P, * Y la salya, P, ® Zalme,P. ‘*' _Este, P. 

8 Eeg-alo de bodas, alhidia, P. ® Adirbam 6 draoma. Hacieadolo, P, 

Habla, P. Perfecta casta apurada, P, Le Uevava Hexim ventaxa, P. 



^ En si, al ver allogad^ 0, Ni crehe sera ilegada, P. 2 
3 El sahido habitual : La paz sea contigo. ^ Tuva, P. 

® Sabe, pues, quo k semejantes, G, Do mi les es grande cansa, G. 
s Buenos, P. » Yes, 10 q^ard; 

» Larga, P, ^2 Si k ti, P. u Aimr 
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Que de contento no coge 
Mercce ser allcgada^ 

La bora que vea su liija 
Que con Hexim sea casada. 


Has que dire de la invidia 
Del infernal fuego y saiia, 

Que al maldito Lucifer 
Quema sus fieras entraiias, 
Luscando medio por donde 
El casamiento desliaga? 

Y para poder cumplir 

Su pesima y mortal rabia, 

Se puso en traje de viejo 
De bellas y blancas canas, 

Eopas largas, Yenerables, 

Que la vista adcionaba, 

Muy paiadino de lengua, 

Y a Zalma se presentaba 
Con gran recato y crianza, 
Bando sobre ella azalem^ 

Muy cumplido y con gran salva, 

Y apartandola en secreto, 

Ansi le dice y le babla : 

Has de saber, gran senora 
Que yo soy de la conpaiia 
Be Hexim, que a causa suya^ 
He^ salido de mi casa, 

Y a mi invia a que te diga 
Be su venida la causa, 

Y a los bombres semej antes® 

Que yo les es grande causa'* 

Que mientan a tal senora, 

Y quel honor de mis canas 
Bexe de ser manifiesto 
Bonde quiera que se halla ; 

Y aunque soy casamentero, 

Y me obliga la comanda 
Be Hexim a hazer su parte 
Has de ser desengaiiada 
Be mi, do sus condiciones, 

Be sus defetos y tachas ; 

For que nunca, en ningun tiempo, 
Be tu parte me sea dada 
Afrenta, ni por los tuyos 


Mi cara sea ayergonzada.’^ 

Bixo Zalma : ye bueu viojo ! 

Ho calies ni oncubras nada ; 
Bime la verdad cii todo, 
Besnuda, patente y clara ; 

Que la mentira en los hoiiibres® 
Es cucbillo de su fama ; 

Y no hay maldad que se ygtiale 
Al que con malicia engana,” 
Bixo aquel rajo de iiivklia : 
“Sabe, seilora estinuida, 

Que Hexim es muy hermoso, 
Qual veis,® de presen cia y cara, 
Salvo que sus condiqiones 
Toda su hermosiira mauchan. 
Trata nial a sus mugeres 
Ho las respeta ni acata ; 

Ho dura con el ninguna 

For muy cuerda y por muy casta 

Que sea, mas de diez dias, 

0 un mes la que mas duraba ; 

Y quanto fuese en cl mundo 
La mas discreta y bonrradu, 
Bura un ailo ; y a mas desto, 

Es muy vil, de prendas baxas, 
Escaso, sin bonrra alguna, 

Hunca guesped vio su casa ; 
Cobarde, triste y medroso, 

Huye la lid y batalla ; 

Ya le conocen sus vicios 
En toda nuestra eomarca : 

For eso viene a la vuestra, 

For que en la suya no halla 
Muger; que de las que tieno 
Tienen espirieuqia tunta** 

En su vicio y males tratos ; 

For eso todos se guardan 
Be no convenh* con el 
Ho s6 yo como**'* te agrada 
Con todo csto que te he dicho, 
Ques la verdad pura y liana. 
“^Como me ha de cmilentar 
Bn homhre, quo en se halla 
Tan infames propiedades 
Qual aqui tu me sehalas ; 
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Que con la menor de aquellas 
Pudiera sei’ esciisada 
Sn venida j casamiento, 

Quanto y mas que son nombradas 
Tres cosas tan aborridas 
A los que la honrra guardan : 
Pecir ques cobarde y buye 
La lid y guerra trabada, 

Y que dexa las mugeres 
Sicndo ya eon el casadas ? 
Homenaje ad Allah hago 
De no otorgar^ su demanda 
Si ya no me hieieran fuerza 
Con rigor de duras armas j 
Yete de aqui, viejo, al punto 
E'o me repliques palabra/^ 

Y asi se fue el enemigo, 
Dexandola tan ayrada, 

Quanto arrepentida y triste 
Por la aflcion en que estaba. " 

"No se contento con esto 

El Ebliz esta joimada, 

Que otras tres vezes volvio 
Con ropas difereugiadas, 
Eefiriendo las razones 
De la jornada pasada,® 

Por donde veuia^ a poneiia 
De puro enojo embriaga. 

En esto llego su padre 

Y viendola tan mudada 
De lo quel habia dexado 
Con las albrigias pasadas ; 

Le pregunto la ocasion 

De aquelia iiueva mudanza. 
^‘^Corno quies, padre, que sea 
Dixo Zalina, desposada 
Con hombre que de los suyos 
Han venido aqui do estaba 
Tres liombres que me ban contado 
Mil baxczas y mil taehas ? 

Y dixole todo aquello 
Quel axaitan le informara.^ 

De lo qual qnedo espantado 
Omar, y aunque procuraba 
Quitarle de la memoria 
Las informagiones falsas, 


Ho pudo, porque el Ebliz 
Aseguro bien su traza.® 

Al fin la dexo y se fue 
Dieiendole que ella baga 
A su libre voluntad ; 

Y ella q^uedd tan cargada 
De enojo y de pesadumbre 
Que no sabia donde estaba. 

Y® como los corazones 

Son becbos de came bumana, 

Y los form 6 en libertad 
El que los bizo de nada, 

Quiso su bondad divina 
Quel Axaitan y sus trazas 
Euese roto y abatido, 

Infiamando sus entraiias 
A Zalma con amor puro, 

Que le enciende cuerpo y alma ; 

Y para satisfacerse 

De las grandes vaiianzas 
Que aquel dia babia tenido, 
Siendo la iiocbe llegada,’ 

Se desnudo del vestido 
Que llevaba, y disfrazada 
Se determine a salir 
En busca de quien® le causa 
Aquel amor tan ardiente,® 

Que las entraiias le abrasa. 

Y asi, en diferente trage 
Salio acaso^^^ de su casa. 
Preguntando va por Hexim, 

A quantos topa en la plaza, 
Hasta que le dio la luz 
Que desde los gielos baxa 
Hasta la frente de aquel 
Que busca con tanta gana ; 

Y respondiole una voz : 

‘‘Yo soy Hexim, quien me 
llama ^ 

Y como le dio la luz, 

I ' Turbole la vista, y para \ 

De su andar estordeoida, f 
Tomerosa y vislumbrada ; i 
Y como la yido Hexim j 
Espavorida y pasmada, 

Yolvio su cara al un iado 


^ Atorgar, P. 

* Idioina anticuada y Portuguesa. 

8 Del que, P'. ^ Heryiente, P, 


® De la piimera vegada, P, 
5 Trama, P. ® Mas, Gr. 

. goias, P, 


3 Ym6. 

^ Cerrada, P. 
MS. Paris. 
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Y Inego la luz se aparta. 
Vieronse estos dos amantes 
Tan yguales en la llaga, 

Que pun to no se difieren ; 
Mnguno lleva ventaja. 

Saludanse el uno al otro 

T con sabrosas palabras 
Se dicen sus pretensiones, 

Do qnedo desenganada 
Zalma de los falsos diehos 
Quel Ybliz le denunqiaba. 

Y al fin de todo le dixo 
Estas palabras formadas ; 

Eespondiendo a lo que dices, 

0 Hexim ! doy mi palabra 
Que soy contenta y me place 
Ser tu muger qual lo mandas ; 
Pero adviertote una cosa 
Que aunque en ]a vida quedaras/ 
Te pidan mas de lo justo, 

Que no repares en nada ; 

Mira que hay grandes contraries, 

Y entre ellos mi nombre y fama 
Es tenida y reputada 

Sobre la honra mas alta, 

Que de aquello y lo demas 
Te hago derecho y graqia 
Sobre Allah y su deiitaje,® 

Que no te sera trocada 
Esta palabra que doy, 

Sino fita y contrastada/’ 

Hexim le agradecio mucho 
La oferta tan libertada,® 
Diciendo : A ti sera dado 
Lo que su nobleza aguarda, 

Y todo quanto me pidan 
Digo que atorgo sin faita.’’ 

Dixo Zalma : “ Dna cosa 
Si te place, me sea dada, 

Y cs que, como sabes soy 
Muger tenida y preciada, 

Y me honran en mi ciudad 

Y obedeeen mis palabras ; 

Que no me has de sacar della 
Ei me has de llevar a Maca.’’ 
Dixo Hexim : Soy contento ; 


^ Tienos mas otra domanda ?” 
Dixo Zalma; “ Que si acaso 
Tendre hijos de tu casta, 

Que no los quites de mi, 

Sino que esten en mi guarda.’^ 
Dixo Hexim “ Que me place, 

Y tan bien aventurada 
Seras, si parieres hijo, 

Que parezea esta comanda.'^ 

^ Quieres otra cosa alguna 
Dixo : ^ ^ Si acaso te apartas 
De mi, y con otras miigeres , 

Te fueres, por esta causa 
Me pueda quitar de ti, 

Quedando desobligada.’’ 

Lo demas que has deinandado, 
Dixo Hexim, muy de gana 
Otorgo, mas eso no/ 

Y no respondo a esa causa, 

Mira si quies otra cosa 
Que por tu contento liaga/^ 

Dixo Zalma: ^‘Harto estoy;® 
Yo soy contenta y pagada 
Con aquello que tu quieres ; 
Levantarte-has de manana 

A hacer el casainiento 
Con toda nuestra compana 

Y dando azalem los dos 
Se Yueiven a sus posadas. 

Fues quando yido el Ebliz,*^ 

Que sus malditas marauas 
Hinguna surtio en efeto, 

Todas fueron desli gadas,® 

Hizo ajuntar los Judios 
Que en el mercado se hallan, 
Para incitaiios a ira, 

Todo por la enemiganza 
Que contra Muhamad ticne, 

De su salida y estada, 

Porque de su naciniiento, 

Tanto daiio se le umana'’^ 

Que asoiara la heregia 
Ques su sustento y vianda. 
Estaba, pues, aquei dia 
Lleno el mercado y sus plazas 
De los Yecinos Judios, 


^ En acidaqiie y arras, P, 2 p^r deloitaje, gloria, paraiso. ^ Libre y franca, ?. 
^ Que merezea esta acomanda, P. ^ Esto cifro, P. « Harto cs esto, P. 
’ Luzbel, P. ^ Quedau desla^‘adus, P. ® Sic, Paris, 
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Tuestro sosiego amenaza, 
Cautivara vuestros Mjos, 
Comera vuestras yiandas, 

Y os vendra a senorear 
A todos de banda a banda 
Este es aquel que los sabios 
En la escripttira senalan 
Berramador de las sangres : 
Ved que confusion tan brava! 
I due es lo que determinais 
En remedio desta llama 
Bixo Annon : ya les he dicho 
dues este aquel que se llama 
Beshacedor de las leyes 

Y el que las traiciones arma/’ 
Bixo el Ebliz : “Si yosotros 
Beterminais que se haga 
Eemedio, cortad el arbol, 

Y no creceran sus ramas. 
Cumplireis yuestros deseos, 
Libertareis vuestra patria 
Beste monstruo sin segundo ; 

Y para que de aqui saiga 
El efeto que aguardamos, 
duando yenga a la man ana, 
due a demandar a Zalma 
El casamentero vaya, 

Haciendo su parlamento, 
Turbalde todos su platica,® 
Biciendo que no quereis 
Consentir que sea casada 
Euera de su propia tierra, 

Y a las primeras palabras 
Bad sobre ellos de improviso 
Con vuestras furiosas armas, 
Be suerta que todos mueran 
A vuestras manos y espadas ; 
due al dtt ellos son muy pocos, 
Gente triste, descuidada j 

Y pues yos otros sois muchos, 
Juntad una fuerte esquadra 
Be quatro cientos varones, 
Armados de suerte, que haya 
Biez para cada uno dellos, 

Y hareis a vuestra salva ; 
due yo estare alii entre tanto ® 


X de toda la comarca, 

Be las villas y castiilos ; 
due no quedo esta jornada 
Judio que no viniese 
A esta boda emplazada ; 

Y en medio de tanta gente 
Enemiga y adversaria 

Be la compania escogida, 

Se les presenta y prepara 
En %ura de hombre sabio, 
Cuya presencia ensenaba 
Bn aspecto de hombre antigo,^ 
Eopa larga y barba blanca ; 

Y como venir lo vieron. 
Aqueila fiera canalla, 

Con muy grande reverencia 
Lo reciben y lb honraban, 
Besando su mano y ropa, 

Y la tierra do el pisaba,® 

La cogian a gran priesa, 

Y para salud la guardan, 
Biciendo : Como seiior 
ISTo nos ha sido avisada 
Tu venida, y no cayera 
Sobre nosotros la falta 
Be salirte a recebir ? 

Perdona nuestra ignorancia/’ 
Bixo el Ebliz : “ Anoche vine, 
Nunca fuera mi llegada, 

Hi pisara en vuestra villa, 

Hi viera lo que se trata ; 

Y no veis® lo que yo veo. 

^ Ho habeis yisto esa^ compaha 
BeMaca?^’ dixeron: “Si/’ 

“ Pues en esa cavalgada 
Ho visteis un hombre en ellos 
Be muy hermosa asomada, 
due le relunbra su frente 
Con una iuz, que se llama 
Hexim, y viene a casarse, 
Begun que ya dello hay fama 
Con Zalma dixeron : “Si.” 
“Pues tened por cosa liana, 
due si casa entre vosotros, 

Os pesara en las entranas, 
Porque os quitara los algos, 


nn jnsto. ® Bo el pie estampa, P. 

* La, ® Turbadle toda, P. ® Medio, P. 
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Y Rare de mny buena gana 
Tocio quanto mal pudiere 
Contra la parte contraria.'^ 

Esto dixo el malaon,^ 

Y ellos todos adrmaban 
Aqnel consejo por bueno 

Y al efeto se aprestaban. 

Y asi pasaron la nocbe, 

(Con sii cautela trazada. K 
(Bice al-Hassan que esta nocbe, ) 
Hexim se acosto en sn cama, 

Y vio ^|L su dormir un sueno : 
Que unds perros le cercaban, 

Y se le ponian delante 
Con las colas enroscadas, 
Batiendo fieros aullidos ; 

Y como que con su rabia, 
Querian saltar sobrel, 

Y 61 tirando de su espada 
Les cercenaba los rostros, 

Y aquellos que mas mostraban 
Ser mas bravos que los otros, 

Su espada los alcanzaba. 
Bespertose espavorido, 

Y llamando su azihaba ^ 

Les did parte de aquel sueno, 

Be lo qual se admiraban. 

Si dices lo que eoliges^ 


Que desta absolucion saiga 
Bixo : Sabed questos perros 
Son gente per versa^ .y mala, 
Invidiosos, qiie.procuran ■ 
Todo mal, tod a zizaHa, 

Allah sea con nosotros, 

Yuestra ayuda y imestra guarda, 

Y nos defiende de aquellos 
Quen nuestra contra se amanan ; ® 
Adviertoos, queridos deudos, 
Pues en vosotros se halla^ 

El valor y la cordura, 

La prudencia y la coiistancia, 
Esteis en alerta todos, 

Apercebid yuestras armas, 

Mirad con atentos ojos 
A todas partes, no luiya 
En vosotros iiegiigencia, 
Cuydado si, y vigilanza, 

Siempre las manos asidas 
En el pnho de la espada, 

Porqiie si acaso se ofrece, 

Podais bieii enereit alias ; 

Quen solo Allah y vucstros brazos 
Estriba la buena andanzad^ 
Todos ansi lo ofrecieron, 

Y a lo empiazado se amanan. 


SEGUYDQ CAYTO BE LA HISTOEIA BE HEXI¥. 
LA COXCLIJSIOX BE SU CASAIEIENTO. 


TEATA 


Al tiempo qnei alba bella 
Ensena su rostro alegre, 

Y rompicndo las tinieblas 
Su clara iuz resplandece, 
Quando ya el austruo cobija, 

Y a todas partes se estiendo, 
Bando las nuevas quel dia 
En su scguimieuto viene, 

Y el roxo Apolo tras elks, 
Borando los campos verdes ; 
Quando las aves noturnas 
Se recogeu a su albergue, 




el maldeeido. 


Y las quo la luz gobierna 
El delgado viento Idenden : 
Quando los iamibnis despiertan 

Y el pesado siualu vencon, 
Para dar a su llaeedor 

El debito cpie le debcn ; 

A cste tieuipo la c.mnpana 
Bel hijo dt* Abdulmunef 
Se levuntan, y apcrcpberi 
Al casamic'iito soiemnc. 

ICazen priiuero oracion 

Y limpieza de azigucque/ 


® MS* Paris. 


Compaliercw. 


^ Y diconle : ^ quo coliges, P. 

® Que en contra nuestra se amanan, P. 


s Troyd(»Fa, P. 
’ Abiucion, G. 
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0,116 ii9.di Ici iGngua HiuevGj Qugs cfinciGio, cntic los iioniDiCf^ 

Solto la voz Almutalib Y defiende nuestras Icyes. 

De sus^ hermanos de Hexim Somos libres del fornicio 

Mas paladitio de lengua Y todos sus albelecs,'" 

Y en razoncs mas prudente, Por lo qiial nos nizo A 11 all 

y con el debido ac«ato Los casamientos halelcs.^^ 

El rostro esento y alegre, Y ansi por Allah guiado ^ 

Biceles^ mirando a todos Este nuestro hermano lleximj 

Estas razones signientes ; Coro.o veis, acompanatio 

Las loores son^ ad Allah Be siis deiidos y panciiteSj 

El alto Eey de los reyes, A pidiros por miigcr, 

El qne nos ha contentado Con la honra quo so debe, 

En estado preminente, A Zalma, liija do Omaiv 

El qne nos puso en su villa EenditaA'^ y qnesta presente. 

Gobernadores y Eeyes^ Por tan to, honradas eompanas, 

y nos doto con su graqia Yed lo que en esto os parece ; 

Eendiciones y mercedes : Que nosotros ofrecemos 

Somos guespedes de Allah, Todo lo que os acontente 

Moradores y sirvientes Cumplir, sin faltar un punto, 

En® su casa, la enxalzada, Con honra y con intcrese ; 

Todos ® nuestros decendientes ; ‘ Y pucs teneis entendido 

Somos los cspecialados La volimtad que nos mueve 

Sobre todos los vivientes, Eesponded, si sois servidos, 

Escogidos con la insignia Qua! vuestra voluntad fuered' 

Be la luz resplandeciente, Aqui cerro Almutalib, 

Por la qual somos guiados Aguardando respondiesen, 

Bel alto alarx do pende Y luego respondio Omar, 

Por la aleauzara*^ famosa Quel responder Ic conpete : 

Pura, limpia y sin dobleces, “ La paz y salvacion sea 5 

Por los cafios mas luzidos La honra y los altos preges, 

Y por los mas castos vientres Las roveronciadas salvas 
Be los mas perfetos hombres Solo a vosotros se deben 

Y mas guardadas mugeres, i 0 eonpaha especialada 

Besde nuestro primer padre, Los mejores do las gentes, 

Como® sucesivamente, Pobladores de la casa 

Pasando de padre en hijo Agragiada y reverento I 

Su individo® coriiente Eespondiendo a vuestra causa, 

Por Luai, Caebu, Cuzai, Yo, cn nombrcj de los presentes, 

Hasta quen Abdulmunef, Bigo que somos contentos 

IsTuestro antecesor y padre, Y se admite y obedc<;e 

Ha venido a entretenerse ; ^^^Yuestra graciosa demantla. 

Be donde fue trasladada ‘^Y muy contentos y alegres, 

A este nuestro hermano Hexim, * Bamos fe del casamiento, 

J Los, 1\ ^ BixOf P, La loliaeioii es, P. 

^ Joezes, P. ® Be, P, s Non v, (h 

7 Linea iamosa, P. Cadona, manantial de donde procedew los rios do! PaTiUBo. 

^ Corrib, P. ^ Individido, P. 10 tentacioncs, males, sic Paris. 

n Licitos. Ybn ncay, l\ 

Estas liixeas estananadidas en la margen de cscrituja mas moderna. 
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y Omar con grande rerguenza 

Li aiiiadia y present©' Yolvio a decir ; Ciertameate 

>erenios con toda gragia Es mucho lo que lias mandado, 

^ara vosotros y a Sexim ; Y por tal se os agradece ; 

Lmpero ya os es notorio Pero acrece algiina cosa 

Li alto, precio que tiene Bobre lo que dlcho tienes.’’ 

Ll estado de mi hija, Crecere dixo. Almutaiib, 

ja Yirtnd en que florece Porque a vuestro gusto iicgue, 

Ls caudal tan poderosoj. *^’Mas cien alixdas’ de alambre*^ 

M riqueza e interese, otras cien" de almisque lleve, 

iue es lo que senalais Y diez caxones de alcanfor,. 

!^n su dote conpetente, Yed si contentar os puede/’^ 

■Que a todos los circunstantes Y como el maldito Ebliz * 
Satisfaga y acontente r” ISTo hay cosa que le averguence, 

)ixo Abdulmutalib : dark hemos- Volvio a decir : Ques poco 
hen annecas^ muy valientes, Qiianto te mandan y ofrecen.’' 
Jueyas^grandes y bragadas, Volvio Omar sobre Ebliz, 

kd que mas os apetece.^ Ayrado, y dice : Yo temes, 

SiStaba en esta ocasion ^'Viejo invidioso, malvado, 

iquella infernal serpiente ^Qiue desta suerte me afrentes ? 

unto a Omar, y acehole ’^Hasta quando lia de durar 

jer p<^o, que no lo hiciese Tu desverguenza en traerme 
)ixo Omar : ‘^0 mancebo ! Que les demand© mas dote 

k iguala lo que prometes De aquello que mandar deben ?; 

Li estado^ de mi hija ; Que yo me siento corrido 

darga, si te pareced^ Yer la sufrencia que tiene 

)ixo : Dark hemos mil' doblas A. tan prodigas demandas, 
lazarinas,-^ juntamente Quel por su bondad promote.’^ 

; 0 n las annecas,^^ y a esto “ Si a ti te parece mucho 

)ixo^ el Ebliz: **Di que no A. nosotros nos parece 
quicres ; Ques poco y debes pidir 

lues muy poco lo que manda,. Lo que elks cumplir no pueden, 
r a^tu hija no conviene.^’ Que nosotros cimqiliremos 

)ixo Omar : Eueno es eso Con mucho mas interese 

lue mandas, empero crece El derecho de tu liija, 

las de aquello que has man dado Y daremos en rehenes 
‘ Pues para que os acontente, Annecas, ropas, cautivos, 

)ixo Almntalib, dark hemos, Y pnes el mo pertenece 
‘on que su persona arree, Casar con Zalma pidilde 

'reynta ropas escogidas | Mucho mas de lo que tiene. 

^ Ensanchcce, P. ^ ^ ^ El, P, s Cara elks jovenes. 

^ Del Jazar,^ 6 tierra a orilias del mar Gaspio, Gayangos. Cay<^arias, Paris, 

® A1 Irak pais de Babilonia, & Cabtias, P. Alcabteas 6 piczas de licnzo. 
Labor dc imdos. s Arambre, P,. s Diez, P. 

^0 Hacerme, P, n Ofrece, P, 



2 Muclxos, P. ® Eu tal. 

® Queeste. « joU clevoto, 

® Que el os ofrece, P, ^ Y uan. 

Kecio ; Chcbilij P, 


^ A1 eoiisiguiontot P. 
* ITman, P. ; Oinaxx. 
Persia. 

Rafi^'CS, P. 
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A osto dixo Alniutalib : 

'‘Di tu, viejo, lo que qiiieres.; 
Veamos lo que propones 

Y si serii suficiente 

Tu razon la cumpliremos, 
Aunque mas algo nos cueste.” 

Plies advierte, dixo Ebliz, 

El dote que habeis de bacerle, 
Gonforme al estado suyo, 

Que es en la forma siguiente : 
Que le fragues un alcazar 
Muy alto, que se sustente 
Ell los aires, de manera 
Que admire a quantos la vieren ; 
Tenga en largo una jornada 

Y en ancliario lo siguiente ^ 

Otro tanto, y en alteza 
Sobrepuje a quantos fueren ; 

Que desde sus miradores 

Se pueda ver claramente 
Los navios quen la mar 
Yaveguen bacia poniente, 
Apartamiento de un mes, 

Quanto la vista comprende ; 

Y que le caveis un rio, 

Que dentro el alcazar dentre, 

Y en el se partan tres ramos 
Gon caudalosas corrientes, 

Que por qualquiera de aquelios 
Que ios*^ navios naveguen; 

Y en todas estas orillas 
Bestos rios plantar deben 
Batileras aP compas 

Que unas a otras se mezclen 

Y estas que produzgan fruta 
En todo tiempo igualmente, 
Madura, tieima, sabrosa, 

Todo genero despecies, 

Y que lleguen estos rios, 
Plantados de aqucsta suerte, 
Desde las mares de IJzmen,^ 
Hasta entrar en Alireque.^' 
Alinutalib que ya estaba 
De la eolera inipa9iettte 

Le dice : Caila, malvado, 


Ealso lleno do dobleeos, 
Invidioso, viejo malo, 

Que ya en lo quo dicho tieiies 
So conoce tu malicia ; 

Yo hay para quo nos ensenes 
Tus desatientos de loco, 

Tus malditos acidontcs’^ 

Yo cumplire, dixo Ebliz, 

Lo que digo, y mas si qiiieren ; 
Gasenme a mi con Zulnia, 

Y lancen de aqui esta gente 
Que, como lo quieren ellos, 

Es justo que aqui se qucde 
Entre nosotros casada 
Mejor que con el ausente.’^ 

En esto grito Zalma 

Do manera que la oyesen 
Todos los que estaban fuera, 
Diciendoles que no otorgiien 
Yi admitan los falsos dichus 
De aquel viejo inpertinente. 

A. esto replied Armon, 

Aquel tirano rebclde : 

Pesar para vuestro dicho 

Y a vuestro consejo cueste;^ 

Es sahio de los mas sabios 
El abid^ santo, que tieno 
Eama en Axem'^ y Aliraque 

Y es justo lo que dehende, 

Que te qtiedes entre nos 

Que no que de aqui te lleven ; 

Y nosotros cumpliremos 
Todo lo quellos ofrecen,® 

Sin faltar en cosa alguna, 

Y te'^ darenios mas si quieres/’ 
Dixo Zalma : ' * Yo hais verguenza 
En vuestras caras raheces 

De querer ser importimos 
A quien tanto os aborrecc ? 

Que ni qiiiero a vuestros algos, 
Yi ios quesc viejo chehiP 
Propone con su malicia ; 

Que quanto aqui dice miente. 

Yi a el ni a vosotros quiero, 

Yi aunque el muiido sc atravicse, 
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Solo Hexim me eontenta, 

Los demas no me amolesten.” 
Bespondio el traidor de Armon 
Pnes no serd lo que quieres ; 
Que aqni te habras de quedar, 
Annqiie pese a quantos pese/^ 

Y asenando a los Jiidios, 
Bandoles voces crueles, 

Sacan las ocultas armas^ 

T en el punto questo veen 
Los hijos de Abdulmnnef, 

Como que se desenvuelven, 
‘^‘^Yiendo declarado el sueno 

Que sono sii bermano Hexim, 
"^'Ponen mano a las espadas 
Como leones valientes, 

T eon corage enqendido 
Solos quareinta acometen 
Aquel feroz esquadron 
Be tanta maldita gente ; 

Y aunque eran pocos los nuestros, 
El coraj e los enciende 

Be la generosa sangre 
Que dentro del pecho hierve. 
Ban sobre aquellos traidores, 
Bestruyen, matan y hieren/ 
Besgoviernan, parten, cortan, 
Berriban, matan y bienden, 
Corren, golpean, desbacen,; 

Aqui acuden, alli vuelven, 
Espantanse sus contrarios, 
Huyen, blasfeman y temeUj 
Corre sangre aquel mercado, 

Que por tantas partes vierten. 
Ya los cuerpos se amontonan 
Be los que a sus manos mueren 
Sin defensa, que defiende 
Estos rayos de la muerto'. 

Sobre el malvado Armon ^ 
Almutalib arremete ; 

Pelean como leones, 

Aunque el traidor se defiende, 
Quedo becho dos pedazos, 

Sin poder nadi valerle. 

Y como vio la revuelta,® 

El que todo la revuelve, 


A su gusto ya engendida, 
Quiso salirse, y ponerse 
En salvo de la batalla, 

Como acostumbrado siempre ; 

Y al tiempo que fue d salir 
Acerto Hexim a verle, 

Y salto sobre el traidor 
Antes que se le ascondiese ; 

Y asiole de los cabegones 

Y le saciidio tan fuerte, 

Que le aboeono”^ en la tierra, 

Y §1 aullando como sierpe, 
Quando lo ciibrio la luz 

Que Hexim lleva en sii frente. 
Salio Zalma de su tienda 
Al alarido que tienen, 
Estropezando en sus baldas, 

Y como asidos los vee, 

Bixo : Seiior, da vitoria 

A Hexim, ayuda a Hexim, 
Contra su Hero adversaria,® 
Ayudale y 'favorece.’’ 

Quando el Axaitan se vio 
Aside de aquella suerte^ 

Y que ya sus falsas trazas 
Ho bastan para asconderse, 
^‘Bexame, Hexim, le dice, 
Hasta do llegar pretendes ? 

Que muy en vano trabajas, 

Si piensas darme la muerte ,* 
Que no llegan boy® tiis fuerzas 
Hi el Senior te las concede ; 

Que soy de los aquexados’ 
Hasta la postrera suerte.’^ 

Bixo Hexim : ‘^0 Axaitan, 
Traidor, confundido fueses, 
Quentre los siervos de Allah 
Tantos danos becbos tienes I 

Y asi lo dixo, y se fue, 

Y volvio a mirar su gente ; 

( Y vio el estrago tan grande) * 
Quentre aquellos desoreidos 
Hacian, y de los suyos 
Hinguno falta ni puede ,* 
Llamoles luego y les dixo 
Que de la matanza oesen, 


® Retriega, P, 
® Ay, P. 


^ Caytom, P, 

5 Enemigo, P, 


^ Hienden, P. 

^ Le hizo bocicar en tierra. 
^ Aguardados, P. 



® Preciosas, P. 
Ohaiiia. 


® Eassono P, 
® Cueata, F» 


^ Be C|Be, P. 
Aitimes, 


chaychayte, P. 
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Qiiel qne iirdio la marana 
Era el Ebliz ciertamente- 
iisi par 6 la pelea, 

A costa de tantas muertes 
Que Mcieroa estos yarones, 
De la Lxiz miiralla fuerte, 
Quedando mxxy indignados 
Estos Jxxdios, de suerte 
Que duro contra Muhamad 
Six liincliazon perpetuamente. 
Omar Ibnii Zaidin' 

Hizo paces al presente, 


Y el casamiento acabaroii 
Sin ningixn inconyiniente ; 

Y en vez dela colacion. 
Qxien tal caso partir deben, 
Hizo repartir Zalma 
Esplendida y largamente 
Muchas doblas y adirhames 
For la circxinstante gente ; 

Y con olores de almizciiie 
Cxibrio las ropas de Hexiin, 

Y todos con gran contento 
A Yaciriba se vuelyen. 


CxiYTO TEECEE.0 DE LA QUIFTA YSTOEIA. 

Aquella propia noche invio Hesim a sxi hermano Almxitalib a 
yisitar a Zalma, y con su hermano invio preciosisimas*'^ joias en arras 
del desposorio, y las recibio elia, y volvio elia otro tanto en satis- 
facioii de aquello j mucho mas, y paso con Almxitalib las palabras ' 
siguientes : 


Advierte, hermano Almutalih, 
Escxicha no me diviertas, 
Mientras te digo mi historia, 
De lo"^ qxie te doy larga cuenta. 
Sahras qxxe he sido casada 
Otra vez, a menos desta, 

Y he tenido otro marido, 

A quien he sido sujeta; 

Este se llamo Dchaichate,® 

Tan rico de algos y rentas, 
Quanto a todos en su tiempo 
Sobrepujo su nobieza ; 

Tuvo ganados sin cuento,® 
Camelios, vaeas, oyejas, 
Datileras, servidores, 

Grandes campos y dehesas. 
Tuvo mas este Uchaiebate, 

Con la que esta en tu presencia 
l^oventa y nuevc mugeres, 
Todas yii'gehes j bellas ; 

Y qxiando caso conmigo 
Capitulc de manera 

Que a mi gusto fue medida, 

Si despues lo mantuviera 
Pusede por condicion 
Que si buriando 6 de veras, 


El me daba mala vida, 

Sin ser yo la causa della, 

Me pxidiese quitar del 
Sin darle razon ni cuenta, 

Ni el me pudiese impidir 
El ser de su yugo absuelta. 
Pero, como pocas ycces 
Lo que el sugeto argumenta 
Sueie salir al compas 
De lo que bu dueho piensa, 
Salio mi cuenta al reves/ 
Como acontece -en las cuentas 
Que se cuentan sin el dueno, 
Salir de ordinario adversas. 
Quiso mi suerte que, siendo 
Su muger, que no debiera, 

Con miiy malas eondiciones 
Troc6 SIX naturalcza ; 

Luogo aborreoix) a mi padre 

Y k toda mi parentela, 

Y ^ mi me tenia oprimicla, 
Como si :6uera su sierva, 

Yo yiendo quen duro invierno 
Se troco mi primavero, 

Y en cautiverio mi vida, 
Siempre mi salud enferma, 
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Quise valerme del medio 
Gue ataj e siendo donzella ; 

Mas por donde quiere Rallaba 
Con mil candados las puertas ; 

Y viendome tan perdida, 
Buscaba modo y manera 
Por donde poder salir 
Desta esclavitnd tan fiera. 
Pasaba los tristes dias 
Entre congoxas revnelta, 

Y las nocbes sin dormir, 
Fabricando mil qnimeras ; 

Y todas salian en vano, 

Porqiie su cierta sospecba 
Hacia que de ordinario 
Estaba en mi centinela ; 
Desocupo sns negocios, 

Todos sus tratos y haziendas, 
Yen solo guardarme puso 
‘^'Todo su cuidado y reras. 
^Sacome de mi ciudad 

^Y de mis deudos ajena, 
en nn castillo me puso, 

Que por mi desdicha hiciera. 
Aqui me tenia encerrada, 
Adonde mi edad tan tierna 
A mas andar eonsumia 
Con esta grande estrecbeza. 
Quiso su Bondad divina 
Que en medio de tantas penas, 
Pariese un bijo, que fuese 
Bonanza de mi tormento ; 

!N’o porque su padre hieiese 
Mejora de yida buena, 

Qual suelen hacer los padres 
Que con los bijos se buelgan.' 
Antes bien en daiio mio 
Su mal burner siempre aumenta, 

Y siempre a mi lado estaba, 
"^Siempre estaba en mi presencia ; 

Y al bn, como es cosa cierta 
Que aquella parte revienta 
Que con mas veras le tiran 
0 con mas reras le aprietan, 
I)etermin6 de poner 
Eemedio, 6 morir siquiera, 


Bando un tiento a la fortuna 
Que tanto en mi daiio rueda. 
Bespues de baberme acostado 
Tina nocbe, en ira envuelta, 
Con mi marido- y mi bijo 
Algo alterada y suspensa, 
Tome a mi bijo querido 

Y atele un bilo de seda 
En su pierna delicada 

Lo que ser pudo de prieta 
Lloraba el niiio ino^ente, 
Padegiendo culpa agena ; 

Que a vezes un bijo paga 
La culpa de quien lo engendi’a. 
Su padre muy congoxado, 

ISTo sabiendo mi cautela, 

Velo mas de lo ordinario j 

Y al punto que las tinieblas 
En medio su curao estaban 
Afloxe al nino la cuerda 

Y al punto ^eso su lloro, 

Y el y su padre sujetan 
Los ojos al dulce sueno ; 

Mas los mios se despiertan. 
Probe a llamarle dos vezes 
Por ver si duerme 6 si vela ; 
Mas ya no me respondio 
Que ya la suerte se muestra,^ 
Puso treguas a mi daiio ; 

Y como vi que sosiega, 

Bexe de presto la cama, 

Qual si me abrasara en ella, 

Y ate a mi cuerpo una soga 

Y por entre dos almenas 
Be la torre del castillo 
Me dexe caer® por ella 
Por donde medi el espagio 
Que babia de alii a la tierra ; 

Y al punto sente ^ las plantas, 
Qual suele el ave que sueltan* 
Bentre las redes y lazos, 

Yolar con mas ligereza. 

Yolvi a casa de mi padre, 
Adonde estuve resuelta 

Be jamas volver al yugo 
Be IJcbaicbate, ni volviera 


® Snnestra, P. ^ Oolgar, P. 

« Como el agTiila que sueltan, P. 


^ Asente, P, 



^ Pasada, P. ® Tuvieron aymitamiento, P. 
* Ques lo que tanto desea, P* ^ Alto, P, 

Pariras, P, s Le, P. 


^ Fol^arnu aqiioHa, P. 
® Amor, P. 

® Patrio, P, 
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Si contra mi conspirara 
El mniido y toda su fuer^a. 
Asi, qnorido Almutalib, 

Toda esta pasada arenga, 

Qua! dc mi boca has oido, 

A tu hermano se la cnenta, 
Para qne de mis trabajos 
Todo este discurso entienda, 

Y mi esearmentada vida 
Tonga en sii poder ynmienda, 

Y el mal termino de aquel 
Siempre en sn memoria tenga, 

Y en el trato lo aventaje, 

Como en la naturaleza 

Y yo pucda Yer trocada 
Aqueliu continua’ guerra, 

En sii poder qiial coniio. 


En pais y amor se convierta.’^ 
Con esto ceso sn liistoria, 

Y Aiuontalib dio la vnelta 
Adonde estaba'su hermano, 

K qiiien Inego di(S siis niievas,. 
De lo qual qiiedo adiairado ; 

Y en aqnella noche mesma 
Se vieron los dos en uno/^ 

Y con alegria iiimensa 
Celebraron esta® noclie; 
Porqiie la Sum a G-randeza 
Mndo la inz a Zalma, 

. Que era lo qne mas ^ desea, ; 

Y asi amaneqio prehada 
Con la liiz alta y perfeta 
Insignia de Yaroiiia 

De la escogida linea. 


CANTO CDAETO DE. LA HISTOEIA DE HEXIM. , TEAT A 
SIT MDEETE Y NACIMIENTO DE JAIBACANAS. . 


Liiego como vido Hexim 
Que su esposa ha recebido 
La luz del santo ® homenaje, 

Y el sin ell a ha amanecido, 
Eecibio el mayor contento 
Quen su vida habia tenido j 
Yiendose con sucesor 

Del linage preferido j 

Y para cumplir con ella 
Lo (|ue le tenia ofrecido 
Puso por obra de ir 
Por las joyas y yestidos; 

Y primero de partirse, 

Con amor enterneeido 
Llamola en lugar secrete, 

Y desta suerte le dixo ; 

1 0 cara y amada esposa ! 
Adyierte esto que te digo, 
Cumpliendo al honor® que tengo 
K tu valor ofrecido. 

Ese que en tu vientre tienes 
Es yaron santo y bendito ; 


Yo te lo encargo, qual Edam 
Lo encargo a todos siis hijos, 
Y unos a otros hicieron, ■ 
Todos lo han maiitenido, 

Si a case sienclo yo au sente 
Parieres,*^ sea contigo 
Como la luz de tus ojos ; 
Mira que tiene enemigos, 
Mira que lo® quieren mai 
Estos traidores J udios ; 

Que los contrarios del padre 
. Lo seran tanbien del Mjo. 

En habieiidoio criado, 

Invialo con sus ties 
A la antigua y noble Maca, 
Su patria® y antigo iiido, 

Do estd, su genealogia, 

Todos sus deudos y amigos, 
En la casa de su honra 
En el asiento debido ; 

Mira Zaima quo no hagas 
Otro desto que has oido j 
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due a mi me daras contento, 

Y al Seiior haras servicio.’’ 
Dixo Zalina : “ Yo obedezco 
De yoluntad lo que has dicho, 
Asi como me lo mandas 

Te ofrezco que sea cumplido, 
Ann que con tii proceder 
Me has alterado el sentido ; 
Empero tengo fianza 
Que Yolveras sano y yivod’ 
Eespues 11am 6 a sus hermanos, 

Y con nn amor crecido 
Les amonesta y previene, 

Como si el ultimo aviso 
Euera aquel ; ques gran jiru- 

dencia 

Bel hombre ques advertido 
Prevenir a lo futuro, 

Qual si lo tiiviese visto,^ 

“ 0 hijos de Abdulmunef, 
Hermanos, deudos y amigos, 
Sobre cuyos hombros carga, 

El prez del culto divino ! 

Ya sabeis como la muerte 
Es ordinario camino, 

Que ha de caminar por el 

El que fue una vez nacido ; 

Y ha de gustar de su acibar 
El viejo, mancebo y niiio, 

El emperador y el rey, 

El labrador y el mendigo. 

A nadie troca la suerte, 

A ninguno da desvio 
Be quando le llega el punto 
A su plazo, esta medido. 

Yo he de partir de vosotros, 

Y no se si en el camino 
Ordenara Su bondad 

Be llevarme al otro siglo. 
Encomiendo-os la hermandad, 

La Concordia y amorio ; 
Socorreos® en vuestras cuitas, 

Al pobre y® al afligido ; 

Ho os dividais unos de otros, 
Estad todos siempre unidos, 

Y ser6is sobre los reyes 

^ Como si lo hubiese visto, P. 

^ Rendirleys, P* 

7 Parira, P, s Debido, P. 


Eespetados y tenidos ; 

Y en mi nombre y mi lugar 
Quiero sea instituido 

Mi caro hermano Almutalib, 
Que desta comanda es digno ; 

Y si yo acaso muriere, 
Hendireisle ^ el senorio 
Be todo mi potentado ; 
Eespetalde® en nombre mio, 
Balde® las Haves de Maca, 

Y del abebrado rio, 

La camara del consejo, 

Las Haves de los archives, 
Balde el pendon de Misera 

Y ios zapatos antiguos, 

Con el arco de Izmael ; 

Y todo aquel poderio 

Que a mi me dexo mi padre, 
Haceldo como os lo digo, 

Y sobre todo os encargo 
Como de vosotros fio 
Lo que pariere’ Zalma, 

Que sera de hecho altivo ; 

Y en teniendo edad cumplxda, 
Todo lo de arriba dicho 

Le entregareis, qual yo hago, 
Que es su derecho ofrecido.'^® 
Todos ansi lo ofrecieron, 

Sin faltar nada, cumplirlo, 
Annqne sn razonamiento 
Les dio grande escandalizo ; 
Qne siempre los corazones, 

Con estos tristes avisos, 
Profetizan de ordinario 
El dano qne esta vecino. 

Pasadas estas razones, 

Ya de todos despidido, 

Se sale de Yaciriba 
Con un contento ereqido ; ® 
Gente noble le acompana, 

Be los suyos escogidos, 

Con gran copia de sirvientes 
Que siempre lleva consigo, 
Llego en Axem, y compro 
Todo aquello que convino, 
Muchas ropas y preseas 


2 Socorred, P. ® Cotisolad^ P 

^ Respetadle, P* e Dadle, P. 

, ® Con contento muy cumplido, P. 
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Bestima y de precio rico. 

Ya qiie todo estaba a piinto, 
Puesto en los eofres 6 lies 
Para volv-er a su tierra, 

Siendo el dia amanegido, 

Q.uis6 Su bondad divina 
Que, por lo que fue servido, 

Alii se acaben sus dias, 

Pues ya se engendro en tal signo. 
Bespues de haberse acostado 
En su cama, fue berido 
Be aquel ultimo agidente 
Q,ue ha de gustar todo viyo ; 
y como se vio aqnexado 
Con un dolor ex( 5 esivo, 

Mando llamar a los suyos 
Quantos con el habian ido, 

Y dixoles: ^‘Partid luego 
Ho esteis aqui detenidos ; 

Que yo soy muerto sin duda, 

Y mi plazo es ya^ cumplido ; 
Llevareis de mi las nnevas. 

Quel mandamiento divino 

Se ha de cumplir donde quiera, 
Ho hay daiie iiingun desvio/’ 

0 como dixo verdad 
^'Aquei pronostico antiguo, 

Que se veria apartado 
El amigo de su amigo ! 

Pien aventurado aquel 
Queutre hemaanos y vezinos 
En su propria easa muere 
Be todos favore 9 ido. 

Sus compaiias le esforzaban, 
Aunque muy entristecidos, 
Porque en estremo ie amaban, 
Que era de todos querido ^ 

Y no quisieron partirse, 

Aunque el los ha persuadido, 
Hasta ver de su seilor 

El trance difmitivo. 

Paso ansi toda la noche, 

Y al tiempo quel alba yino, 

Con voz fiaca y congoxosa, 

Paper ^ y tinta ha pidido; 

Sobre la cama acostado, 

Ya todo el vigor perdido, 


Con la mano trcmolando 
Esta breve carta ha escrito» 

CAETA. 

A vosotros mis herm.anos, 

Los del linaje escogido, 

Ynvio la salyagion. 

Entre estas letras que escribo ; 
Sabed que estaiido yo*’ a punto 
Para enprender mi cainlnoj 
Me ha llegado el mandamiento 
Bel Seiior engrandecido, 

Que quiere que comparezea 
Ante su estrecho juicio, 

Bando de mano a cste inundo 

Y a sus dcleitcs y yieios ; 

Y pues la muerte y la yida 
Para juzgarnos la liizo, 

Aqui y en todo lugar 

Ha de scr obede^ido. 

Ahi os in vio mi hacienda,^ 

Entre vosotros partildo, 

Y todas las cleinas cosas 

A vuestro honor las remito ; 
Encomiendo os a mis hijas, 
Como vuestros propios hijos, 

Y como si vuestras fuesen 
Les aplicad los maridos, 

Llevad de mi cl azalem 

A la quo en la vida ha sido 
Candela y luz do mis ojos 
Eegaio y contento mio ; 

Euego os en amor de Bios, 

Si nunca lo he mereeido, 

Que de vos sea visitada 
Mas quo si yo fuese vivo ; 

Mirad que tieno cn su vientre 
Mi hijo y vuestro sobriuo, 

En el qual esta inliuida 
La luz de vuestro apeilido. 

Yo os lo encomiendo, quo qiieda 
Guerfano sin ser iiaoiclo, 

Y pues no conocio padre 
Conozca el amor de tios, 
Sacar-lo-heis de Yaciriba 
Bespues que sea nodrido, 
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Y llevaldo entre vosotros 
A' su prometido sitio.’^ 

Y dando azalem sobre ellos, 
Con un profundo sospiro 
Gerro la carta y sellola 
Con^sn acostnmbrado signo ; 

Y dixo qiie lo acostasen 
De todas fnerjzas vagio, 
Sudando el sudor postrero, 
Acongoxado y rendido. 
Alzando al cielo sus ojos, 
Mny bumilde y dolorida, 
Dixo : Senor piadad 
Deste siervo eiiflaqnegido, 
Siquicra por el espagio 
Qne mi frente lia poseido 
La luz de tu mensagero, 

El mejor de los nacidos/’ 

Y diciendo estas palabras, 
Vino el postrer parasismo 

Y recibio Azarayel 
Aquel arrob santo^ y limpio 
Amortajaron^ su cuerpo 
Los que con el babian ido, 

Y dieron le sepoltura 
Como mejor ban podido ; 

Y Inego marcbaron todos 
Con las reqnas y cantivos 
Caminando a grande priesa 
Tan trlstes y desabridos. 

Ya Zalma con sn conpaila 
A regebir ba salido 

La cabalgada de Hexim, 
Largo treebo en el camino, 
Quando la compana triste 
Asomo por los exidos ; 
Hasgaban® todas sns ropas, 
Sus rostros todos bendidos j 
Todos Yenian llorando, 

Dando grandes alaridos, 

Que los monies retronaban^ 
Con nn eco entristegido ; 
Azemilas y camellos 
Mostroban sentir lo mismo, 
Trasquilados los copetes 
Las dines, colas y ozicos ; ® 


Y para cansar mas dnelo, 

Cada azemila un yestido 
Traia de los de Hexim 
Sobre la carga tendido. 

Y ellos, que yenian gritando 
Dando vozes y gemidos, 
Hepitiendo a cada paso 

El nombre de su caudiilo. 

^ Quien podra contar en breve 
Los duelos, llantos y gritos 
De los que agiiardando estaban, 
Quando vieron tal prodigio ? 

Por que termino diremos 
El sentimiento excesivo 
De la que su esposo aguarda 
Por momentos tan medidos. 

Con tanto apergebimiento 
De contento y regocijo, 

Con tantas mesas tendidas 
De manjares® escojidos, 

Con tantos bonrrados deudos 
‘^Para bonrar a su marido ? 

Y babia de ser en obsequias 
Todo el placer convertido. 

Ques bien quen lamuerte se bonre 
Quien fue tan bonrado vivo. 
Tantos estremos bacia, 

Sentada en el suelo frio, 

La triste Zalma, que causa 
Dolor y espanto en deeillo ; 

Hiere con golpes su cara, 

Su bermoso rostro bendido, 
Haciendo de su persona 
Dn lastimoso martirio ; 

Decia a voces : ‘^ 0 Hexim, 

0 seiior, o caro amigo, 

0 luz de quien te adoraba I 

1 Do quedas dulge bien mio ? 

Con ti murio mi alegria, 

Desta quen tus manos puso 
El ser que tenia influido. 

Ealto la luz de las vegas 

En faltarles tu apellido, 

Y a mi me falto el con suelo, 

Mi confianza y abrigo. 

Quien sera a tu amada esposa 


Alcafanaron, P, 
® Hocicos. 


^ Justo, P. 

^ Eetiimbaban, P. 


® Easgadas, P. 
® Comeres, P. 
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Sti companero y marido, 

Y amparo y padre fiei 
Be tu desdiehado hijo?*’ 

Taut as lastimas decia, 

Qiies mejor cortar el hilo 
Que nunea la lengua dice 

Lo qiie sicnte un buen sentido. 
Plies qoe diremos de Maea, 
Quando en ella fue entendido 
Por siis liermanos y bermanasi 

Y por sus dendos y amigos ? 
La impaqieiiQia de sus Mjas 
Los difigios y destinos 

Quo de sin tiento decian, 

Tan terribles desvarios. 

Quando lieron® la carta 
Bo su testamento hizo, 

X cada letra lanzaban 
Mil lastimosos sospiros, 

Pasado el llanto y tristeza, 
Liiego como Hexim dixo 
Entnegaron a Almutalib 


El seiior tal senorio.'^ 

Quiso Allah queriln.^ estos duel os 
Yinu su diviiio auxilio ; 

Qiie niiiica viiio ti’abajo 
Bin alguri placer eionplido,* 
Pario Zalma en estos dias 
Bn inlantG hermosu y liiido"' 

Con la luz del homeiiaje ; 

Y ansi como fue iiacido, 

Yieron ([ue estaba liendo, 

Bando de alegria indic;iOj 
Qiie la Teiiida anunr;iaba 
Bel mejor de los iiacpdo'S. 

Saco la cabeza cana. 

Be donde tomcS apellido 
Be iiaiiiarie ^ J aiba- can as . 

Yaron iusigne y altivoy 
Cuyas famosas hazauas 
E"o es bien se echen en oividoy 
Y" pido para coritallus 
Q.iie se mo de atento oido. 


i Hijas, P. 

^ Coiisigo, P, 


^ Leyeron, P. 
Muy puIido, P. 


El te'iientul sefT* fiioj V. 
Llamarsc, P. 
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Art. VI. — Mssat/ on the Creed and Customs of the Jam gams. 
By Charles P. Browh. 


The yarions Brahmanical creeds prevailing among those 
Hindus who worship Vishnu and Siva have been amply illus- 
trated by Colebrooke and other eminent scholars. When I 
was in England in 1836 the learned H. H. Wilson desired 
me to ascertain and describe the peculiarities of the J angams 
or anti-brahmanical worshippers of Siva, whom he had but 
slightly noticed in his Essay on Sects, in the seventeenth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

There are brief notices regarding this sect in the Italian 
travels of Della Valle, (chap. xxi. Letter 5, of Nov. 1623) 
also in Buchanan Hamilton’s description of the Mysore, 
written in 1800, in Oololiel Wilks’s Mysore, and in the Abb^ 
Dubois. These merely record the stories told by their enemies 
the Vaishnava brahmans. But wishing to learn their own 
tale I applied to the religionists themselves and shall record 
their statements. 

Originally the Hindus in Southern India were partly Jainas, 
but some worshipped Siva, and a larger number adored the 
petty village goddesses, who are honoured even to the present 
day by SMras and Pariars. 

The Vaishnava religion was introduced in Southern India i 
about the time when the first crusade in Europe began, A 
Jaiiia raja embraced it, between the years eleven hundred ten ^ 
and eleven hundred twenty of the Christian era, changing his 
name from Betteda Raya to Vishnu Vardhana. The Jangam ! 
religion began soon after about the year eleven hundred and 
sixty. 

It was instituted by Basava, the son of a Saivite brahman, 
a native of Bagwari in Belgaum, in the Southern Marata 
country. When he was a boy (the legends state) he refused 
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to wear the brahmanical thread because the rites that confer 
this mark of initiation req^uire the adoration of the sun, iu 
the manner prescribed in the Vedas. He then fled to Kalya- 
nam, near Banavasi, in the Sunda country, where the roi'>-niuo' 
raja was Bijjala or Vizzala, a Jaina by creed, whose miuisteit 
a brahman, was Basava’s maternal uncle and bestowed on him 
his daughter in marriage. On his decease Basava succeeded 
him as minister. 

His father being a Saivite was a worshipper of the Lingam, 
the most ancient idol known among the Hindus : and ^^d)ich 
may be seen (a large block of marble) in the market-place of 
most Hindu -villages. This symbol is as separate from in- 
decency in the Hindu mind as circumcision is in the Husul- 
man mind. The huge marble image (Sthavara lingam) is 
viewed -with dread, and to move it is. a crime. Drawings of 
it may be seen in Buchanan Hamilton’s Eastern India, (which 
Montgomery Martin published as if he himself were the 
author) iu Moor’s Pantheon and Coleman’s volume : and 
there are several images in the British Museum, at the India 
House and elsewhere.. To shew his scorn of superstition 
Basava made images the size of an acorn, and distributed 
such to his followers, both men and women, 

‘ Hanging a golden stamp about tbeir necks 
Put on. with holy prayers/ (Macbeth iv, 3.) 

And this he called » Jangama lingam” as being peripatetic. 
He called himself and his followers Linga-fangams (not 
dangama) or Lingavants: some call them Lingfiyats. 

The adventures of Basava, and his death in a » 1168 
(coeval mth that of Thomas-a-Becket) are narrated in the 
BasavaPuran : of whichl many years ago printed an abridg- 
ment in English. 

The learned Richard Payne Knight wrote an elaborate 
enquiry into the SymboKcal language of ancient Art and 
Mythology: reprinted by an accomplished scholar Mr. H. 
BarkCT, in 1836. It is a pity a system so very ingenious 
should be utterly unknown to learned Hindus. 

In reading their books written in Kannadi and Telugu 
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metre, I soon perceiyed wHy tlie Lingavants are abhorred by 
those who worship Yishnu and Siva. 

. The Brahmanical creed teaches the worship of the snn and 

fire ; of many gods and goddesses : the system of castes : the 
doctrine of transmigration ; the divine origin of Brahmans : 
their holiness : the terror of their curse ; penances, pilgri- 
mages, the sanctity of particular places: the inferiority of 
I the female sex ; the laws of consanguinity ; the use of holy 

water ; the entire system of feasts and fasts, purity and im- 
■ purity : of omens ; of lucky and unlucky days ; the vast im- 

? portance of funereal ceremonies. 

Basava rejected all these as useless delusions : he declared 
j that all holiness consisted in three things “Guru, Linga, 

I Jangam^' — that is The Guide, the image, and the fellow- 

I religionist. 

The Guide or Confessor may be any man or woman who is 
in the creed : who whispers the sacred (mantram) spell in the 
ear of the Jangam or worshipper : and hangs the image on 
the neck, or binds it on the arm. A guru is forbidden to eat 
flesh, to chew betel, or touch liquor. 

Marriage is held in high honour by orthodox Hindus. ^ 
But in the South-west provinces the rite is merely nominal : [ 
and the woman is always free to take up with any man as I 
soon as she is married — except her husband. This pernicious | 
fashion has been imitated by the Jangams, who began in that 
neighbourhood: they did this as an open defiance of Brah- 
manical tenets. 

Basava being by birth a Brahman had many friends and 
followers of that caste : who are called Aradhya, meaning, 
Eeverend. But these would not give up caste, and eat with 
Pariars. And they continued to wear the sacred thread laid 
on the shoulder, with the spell called Gdyatrl, He admitted 
them as half converts : and they certainly are scorned by 
other Jangams as being neither one thing nor the other. 
Yet in the Prabhu Linga Lila (chap, 1.) Basava is character- 
ized as an Aradhya. No idolatrous creed is free from dis- 
crepancies. 

The brahmanical funerals being performed with fire, 
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Basava ordered that burial should be used : very probably 
imitating the Jews or the Musulmans. And the widows 
formerly were burnt alive: he allowed them to be buried 
alive : in either case all Hindus consider the woman a free 
agent, a voluntary suicide: such a death is always held in 
honour. 

Basava went further, and made an innovation shocking to 
all Hindus , for he permitted widows to marry again* 

Their literature consists of less than half a dozen volumes : 
written in Kannadi, and translated into Telugu, Tamil and 
Marata. The oldest is the Basava Purdn, containing about a 
hundred tales of their gurus, or saints: many stories are 
miraculous and several are comic parodies on legends in the 
Bhagavat or R^m^yan. The language is rather antique : it 
dates perhaps from a.d. 1400. 

The Chenna Basava Puran is a modernized comic version 
or imitation of this book. 

Also the Pandit Aradhya Charitra, a voluminous but illi- 
terate record which is their Golden Legend and is very dry 
reading. There are other smaller poems. 

These books are chiefly read for amusement. In these 
anecdotes the brahmanical god Siva is often introduced, not 
as an object of reverence, but as a humble mean servant of 
the various “Bhaots” or Saints who work miracles j usually of 
a comic description. But there is nothing indecent or obscene. 

Some of the anecdotes are parodies of legends hold in 
reverence by brahmans. 

The Prabhu Linga Lila is the most pleasing of these 
volumes : in which the female sex is treated with respectful 
delicacy. This book describes the adventures of Allama ivho 
IS represented as an incarnation of the deity. He becomes 
visible at the wish of Siva, in KaiHsa or Olympus. There is 
no tale of his birth, death, or final disappearance. On one 
occasion he appears as Anteros, the Amoricide, or Slayer of 
Lust : and the goddess Mayi (or Delusion) is enamoured of 
his beauty. Then he disappears and visits a ‘bhact’ or 
devotee in a distant town ; again vanishes and visits another : 
he assumes no pomp, has no followers, and manifests no power. 
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Basava is a ruler, a warrior, a king’s minister, the head of a 
family, fervent in his vows to nourish Jangams and to van- 
quish Jainas. But Allama is marked with peace, benignity, 
humility, and gentleness : he is perpetually sued by various 
female saints but remains unmarried : he has disciples, but no 
relations. He has an invulnerable body.^ 

Precisely in this style do Musulman authors write regard- 
ing our Lord : and this may account for a Hindu poet’s de- 
scription of Allama : a character so strongly opposed to 
human nature as seen among Hindus. The Jangam authors 
strive in vain to account for the name ; but it has occurred to 
me that Basava took it from ^A-la-ma’ three mysterious 
syllables which commence the second sura of the Koran, See 
the Mishcat-ul-Musabih, Book viii. cap. 1, part 2, on Alif, 
Lam, Mlm. 

Originating in the South-west of India, in the Kannadi 
country (which we call Carnatic), the Jangams are widely 
spread through the Dakhan, the Marata and Gujarati coun- 
try, also among the Malayalas, Tamils and Telugus. At my 
request a Jangam poet wrote a Telugu metrical version of the 
Gospel of St, Luke which has been printed. But a German 
missionary informs me that he found the Jangams too proud 
to embrace Christianity: some few appeared willing to be 
baptized, but soon desisted, on finding that it would not suit 
the Epicurean liberty which they prize. 

It remains to speak of ^^The Four ArMhyas,” personages 
of great importance in the creed. These are named Bevan 
Ar^dhya, Marut Aradhya, Ekorama Aradhya, and Pandit 
ArMhya. These four appeared in four successive ages, as 
precursors of Basava. Among Jangams and Aradhyas, at 
all their celebrations of marriage, birth, initiation, or funerals, 
four vases of water are solemnly set up in honour of these 
four : who seem to be like the Four Prophets” (pir) of the 
Musulmans, described in p. 287 of the Customs of Musul- 

^ Compare Dens, Theologia Moralis vii, 327 de dotibns corporis gloriosi. And 
compare the character of Siegfried of the Niebelungen Lied. In Wilson’s Essay 
on Eeligious Sects of Hindus, article “Yogis” in a note he gives a genealogy of 
the Nathas: the 8 th is Goraksha : the 25th is Allama and the 26th is Prabhn 
Deva. 
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mans, publislied by Dr. Herklots : or like the * heft tan/ the 
^ seren bodies’ buried at Shiraz : who are much reverenced. 
In one point all these saints are alike : that nothing whatever 
is known about them. 

The Jangams have not always adhered to the rules given 
by Basava. For, like other Hindus they celebrate the Siva- 
r^tri feast which Tod, in his Eajasthan, has so fully described. 
And they imitate their neighbours in making pilgrimages to 
Sri Sailam, Kalahasti, and some other sacred places. I could 
easily have added many other particulars, but they might not 
seem worth perusal. Those who converse with Yaishnava 
brahmans will hear very rough language regarding the Jan- 
gams: but having been acquainted with both parties, and 
having written a translation of the Lila, I consider them 
quite as good as other Hindus : and the English who have 
occasion to study Telugu or Kannadi will find agreeable and 
profitable reading in the volumes written in verse by the 
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Art. VII. OnMalab<^, Coromandel, Qxdhn, etc. 

By C. P. Brown. 

THe 0Wia„3 w JKXrjtt 

^ m Sjmo character, ■^, .„a ;, „„ 

■“‘" ”“" ““ 
fencv it is the Fnm unknown^ to the inhabitaats ; who 

tte Eastern .horeTtZalTo tr 

r^iEttet c^ 

But the name underwent another chano-p TVara m -7 • 
and M*^°hh pronounce the ^ atn, or the ktter^B^ 

thete^r ^^^ 7 ‘ ^^PBa ’ the name borne by 

The child Africans : who are now called Moplas.^- 

children borne to these foreigners bv TTinri 
were in Hindi called “Pp T? ,f ^onaen 

who conld psLunt nrSrDlo^^h^lhfJl^'^r?*' 

ZL'";h-t "" ri an^tntS: 

mioTiM I>™»“ »f tie 

nf ^aabar is correctly explained in Wright’s edition 

of the English version of Marco Polo’s Vovaffes fL Slw 

Library, 12mo d w • t y ^onn s 

fromArlbic^uP^- V r ^ translated 

IS'lfi T-fiN f Society (Aug. 

1836, p. 408) flra coaat ia caDed^U^ Mdnlhir: which I 
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there misprinted Monembar. Tbe Arabs also caUed this 
country Bilid ul Falfal, ‘the land of pepper’ (see 

Sir Wm. Jones’s Description of India, chap. iii. which is in 
his Works xii. 387). The Hindus caU the western revu, or 
coast ‘Korchi ESvu,’ which we call Cochin: while ‘ Calicut’ 
is properly KaUee K6ta ; Aulay-polay has been corrupted into 

AUeppie; and Kollam is modernized into Quilon.^ 

A mile or two north of Madras-town there is a fishing 
viUage caUed Kuru_m^ or ‘Black sand;’ the 

earliest Portuguese saiiors pronounced this Coromandel, and 
called the whole coast by this name : which is unknown to 
the Hindus. At a later day ‘ Shozha Mandal’ has^ been as- 
signed, denoting ‘the land of the grain called maize:’ but 
that grain is peculiar to no district. Some have proposed the 
etymon ‘ Kuru-Mandal,’ but the Kuru race were in the north 
not the south of India. 



Art, VIII. — -On the Treatment of the Nesrus in the Neo- 
Aryan Languages of India, By John BjbameSj> B.C.S. 


Read February 21, 1870. 

In tlie following remarks the term <^^nexiis^’ is employed 
to denote a conjunction of two or more consonants in one 
%rord without the intervention of a vowel, as kt^ dhy, rn^ etc, 

I divide the neO‘-Aryan languages of India into two 
classes. Tlie Prdkrits and Pdli are called the languages 
of the first period Hindi, Bengali, Uriyd, Panjabi, 
Mardthi, Sindhi, GujarM, are the languages of the 
second period.^^ 

In assuming that the languages of the first period ai*e 
later than Sanskrit, I do not lose sight of the fact that 
historically they were contemporaneous with it. But I 
call them 72^0- Aryan, because the majority of their forms 
exhibit a decadence from some more perfect condition. 

It is true that not only in classical, but even in Vedic, . 
Sanskrit forms are found which exhibit a perfect Prdkrit 
type ; but this does not prevent the general run of Prdkrit 
fi'om showing unmistakable signs of having degenerated 
from a purer and stronger ancient language, which we 
cannot call Sanskrit, because it is older still than even the , 
language of the Vedas> and which therefore may, when ^ 
necessary, be called ^^ Old Aryan.^^^ 

It is a highly probable theory that the Old Aryan, like 
all other languages, began to be modified in the mouths of 
the people as early as tlie Vedic period, and that the Brah- 
mans, at a subsequent date, in order to prevent the further 


^ Es kann aber die Sprache wiederum, je hoher ins Alterthum auf- 
gestiegen wird, als Dialect oder gar Mundart einer friiheren, welter 
znriickliegenden erscheinen. Grimm, Gesch. d. Deutschen Spraciie, 
p. 574 [827]. 
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degeneration of their language, polished, elaborated^ and 
stiffened it into the classical Sanskrit. We cannot, how- 
ever, suppose that they brought any new material into, the 
language, but simply that they reduced to rule what was 
till then vague and irregular, that they extended to the 
whole of the language euphonic laws which had been till 
then only of partial application, and so forth ; all the while, 
however, only working upon already existing materials. 
It will, therefore, not militate against the established con- 
temporaneous existence of learned Sanskrit and popular 
Prakrit, to consider the former as in general the repre- 
sentative of the original Old Aryan, an^ consequently, as 
so far older than the Prdkrit; hecmxse, ex ht/pothesi^ in 
Sanskrit most of what existed in Old Aryan has not only 
been pr*eserved, but worked up and expanded, while in 
Prakrit, on the contrary, not only has much been abso- 
lutely lost, but that which remains has been corrupted and 
debased. Besides, as nothing whatever of the Old Aryan has 
been preserved, or is likely to be discovered (although 
much may be, and has been, guessed at fi’oni analogy), we 
are driven, whether we like it or no, to look to Sanskrit 
for the oldest extant forms ; and we do, undoubtedly, find 
them there, as contrasted with Prakrit and Pitli. In the 
following remarks, therefore, which make no pretence to 
rise to the level of the higher philology, I take Sanskrit as 
my starting-point, and place the PrS^krits and Pdli on the 
first downward step, or, in other words, in the first period 
of Neo-Aryanism. 

With regard to the languages of the second period, it 
must be explained that I do not intend to touch on the 
obscure question of how far non-Aiyan elements enter into 
their composition. Much there is which is still doubtful, 
but this is admitted on all hands, that a very large propor- 
tion of their constituent parts is of Aryan origin, and to 
that the present notes will be confined. 

It has been customary with some writers to derive all 
the Aryan words of the languages of this period from the 
Sanskrit through Prakrit ; but on a closer survey, I think 
it will be seen that this idea is erroneous. 
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The languages of the first period have been studied^ and 
the laws of their formation analyzed^ and written down. 
Knowing this much^ therefore, we can see that in the 
second period there are two grand classes of words, one 
of which has evidently been derived through the medinni 
of Prakrit, the other not. It often happens that a Sanskrit 
word, for instance, re-appears in Hindi under two forms, 
one of which shows signs of having been in existence in 
the Prakrit period ; while the other, by retaining consonants 
which have been lost in Prakrit, shows that it cannot have 
reached its present position through that language. As a 
general example, the word a house,” may be given. 
This word in the first period becomes fwf and iff, with 
total loss of the cerebral semi-vowel. In the second period, 
however, the word appears as and '^f The could 
not here re-appear unless recourse had been had to the 
ancient Sanskrit fountains ; and this opens the way to a 
theory which will account for the occurrence in the second 
period of words far better preserved than they are in the 
first. I conjecture that in the revival of Brahmanism which 
followed the expulsion from India of the Buddhists, efforts 
were made by the Brahmins to re-establish in the mouth 
of the people, in their pure Sanskrit form, words which 
they had long been familiar with in their corrupted Pnlkrit 
shape. It would be thought advisable to discountenance 
the use of words deeply impregnated with Buddhistic asso- 
ciations, the more so as Buddha had made the vernacular 
of his native province into a sacred language in opposition 
to Sanskrit. This practise of resuscitating words having 
once begun, has lasted down to our own times. 

We find, therefore, three classes of words in the languages 
of the second period, — 

First, — Words which existed in Prdkrit, and passed from 
and through it into the modern languages. 

^ Ohand. Prithir. 23.20. One MS. reads another the whole 
passage is I ^ 11 “ Pleasant 

thoughts came — in every house was joy.*’ 
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Second,— Words which have not passed through Prdkrit 
processes at all, but came direct from Sanskrit, at the com- 
mencement of the second period. 

Third,— Words imported at later dates from Sanskrit, 
chiefly by pedants, and which have therefore an artificial 
character and appeai-ance. 

In an investigation like this, which is still in its infancy, 
it would he, however, premature to lay down absolutely a 
date for the origin of the second period. We hold two 
ends of a chain, the centre of which is hid from us. We 
have at one end Sanskrit, the Prflkrits, and Pali, all lan- 
guages of an inflectional character; by degrees we lose 
sight of them and several centuries of absolute darkness 
follow, and when light dawns again we find a mass of local 
tongues all more or less analytical in their type. When or 
how the change took place we cannot find out from any 
literary monuments. A long and patient inquiry may, 
however, hope at length to bridge over the chasm. The 
first step in such an inquiry is the analysis of the forms of 
stem words; that of grammatical forms is the second. 
The treatment of the nexus afibrds the most solid and im- 
portant results to begin with ; and it is to this point that I 
wish to contribute a few observations. 

Three kinds of nexus may be distinguished in Sanskrit. 

I. The strong nexus, i.e. the combination of two or more 

sti'ong letters, e.g. 

II. The mixed nexus, e.e. the combination of a strong with 

a weak letter, eg. 

III. The weak nexus, i.e. the combination of two or more 

weak letters, eg. WHTWj 

The strong letters, it should be understood, ai’e the Icttci'S 
of each of the five vargas, with the exception of the nasals ; 
the weak letters are all the rest, viz., nasals, sibilants, 
semi-vowels, and the aspirate 

These three kinds of nexus differ firom each other in 
their method of treatment, in both periods, in the manner 
which I now proceed to show. 
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'■ § L— The Strong Nexus* 

A. In THE First Period- 

The treatment of the strong nexus is uniform and in- 
variable throughout the first period. The rule^ though 
variously stated by different writers^ from Vararuchi down- 
wards, is substantially the same; to wit, that the first 
member of the nemis is assimilated to the second : e.g. kt 
becomes ^ ttJ' The strong nexus is of rarer occurrence 
than the others, because it is limited by the euphonic laws 
of Sanskrit, which prohibit the combination of a media 
with a tenuis, or the placing of an aspirated letter as the 
first member in the composition. 

Vararuchi in his third chapter gives a string of rules, 
arranged without much reference to the character of the 
nexus, but from which the following general view may be 
deduced; — 

are elided before another consonant 
and the second letter is doubled. This is rather a round- 
about way of putting it, and he omits all mention of 
Zy and In Prakrit ^ is identical with 'i^, and the rules 
given for ^ therefore apply; in iii. 3 is elided (or, as we 
should say, assimilated), whether it be the former or latter 
member of a nexus, and ^ consequently does the same ; 
thus, Skr. lubdhaka:=:Pi\ loddhao, and Skr. 

xrii i!?a/i:wfl^=Pr. tir^ yjzMam; Skr. lubdha=:: Pr, 
luddho. — ^Var. iii. 51. 

As to z it so seldom occurs as the first member of a 
nexus (except in combinations where ^^six,^^ constr. 

forms the first element), that Vararuchi probably thought 
it useless to mention it. Similarly I am not aware of any 
cases where the palatals form the first member of a nexus. 
By Sandhi they would migrate into gutturals in composi- 

^ In virtue of this rule, we find in Prakrit that when the second 
member of a nexus is an aspirate, the firs|: member is changed into the 
homogeneous lenis ; thus, kth=:l^ tthy not which would be 
an impossible nexus. 



* Vide Weber. Ueber ein fragment der Bhagavati, aus d. xVbh, d. 
k. A. d. W. Berlin, 1. Theil, p. 405. 
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tion; = 

^=g’t;acA + iJl ya = ^115 vdkya. So that probably no in- 
stances exist of palatals as initials in a nexus. Vararuc^s 
examples are: »lli=»ra5, 

fm-m = , ’ll = -^1 = 

Lassen, p. 239, repeats Vararuchi for the most part, but 
shows some consciousness of the difference between a 
strong and a weak nexus. He gives (p. 235) five classes 
k nexus, among which is No. II., “ Complexus consonan- 
tium quaternarum ordinatarum,” which corresponds to 
my “ strong nexus.” His Ust of examples is different from 
Vararuchi’s, but does not add anything to the general rule 
already obtained from the Indian author. ^ _ 

Hoefer, de dialecto Prakritd, p. 90, § 73 b, gives a hst of 
words in which the Sanskrit form of the nexus is retained 
in Prdkrit, but this list has no value, as it rests upon incor- 
rect readings. The principal instance is iii Vikra- 

morvasi, 110, 2 (edition Calcutta), which Lassen concludes 
to have arisen «ob negligentiam editorum,” or, perhaps, 
rather from the proclivity of the scribe towards Sanskrit 
forms, a fertile source of bad readings in the plays. We 
should undoubtedly read Hoefer’s work does not 

appear to be one of much value. 

If now we turn to Pdli and the Prakrit of the Jain 
writings, we find the same principle carried out. Instances 
from the Dhammapadam and Bhagavati (ed. Weber) are, 

(or in Bhag. 

= ;erHlfS=’9TTf|. ^ = 1^ (1^ is 
probably for hence the aspirate).. 

Paii seems to have the best claim to be considered as 
pure Magadhi, and in the Mahawanso, one of the chief 
works in that language, we find the same rule, e.g. 

■jrrR=''TTlj ^ = Numerous instances may be 
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collected from every page of the Mahawanso^ or any other 
PMi work. The rule is apparently absolute and without 
exception, so much so, that any deviations from it may at 
once be set down as errors of copyists. ' 

There seems to be no good ground for supposing that 
the last member of a strong nexus is ever assimilated to 
the first. The examples given by Hoefer rest chiefly on 
incorrect readings, as shown by Lassen. 


B. In the Second Period. 


^ But see Bopp, Vgl, Ace, System, p. 45, § 29, the modern 
appear to have treated it as oxytone. 

^ Skr. stands for Sanskrit, Pr. Prakrit, H. Hindi, M. Marathi, 
<j. GujarM, P. Panjabi, B. BengMi, S. Sindhi, U. iJriy^. I have 
written ail the words in the Bevan%ari character, because of the 
difficulty of getting appropriate type for some of the languages, as 
Uriyd and Panjabi, and because the use of one type facilitates com- 
parison. 


We have here to deal with a mass of forms in seven 
different languages, and the attempt to find a law for the 
changes observed is attended with much difficulty. 

It wiU therefore tend to remove all doubt as to the truth 
or rather accuracy of my assertions to give as large a 
number as possible of examples of strong nexus which 
occur in Sanskrit, with their modifications in the languages 
of the second period; commencing with the numeral seven,” 
which is from its nature of universal employment. 


(oxytone),^ seven.” Pr. H. 

and G. B. and U. ^c! (pronounced <^^shS.to”) 

S. P. B. U. and M. also, 


saptama (oxytone), seventh.” Pr. H. 1st 

^cf (Chand. Frith. 1, 5), 2nd (Braj), 3rd 

/• (modern). M. same as H, 3rd. G. 
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S. P- B. and V. wm 

(shoptomo). 

(accent on first syU.), “seventeen.” Pr. 
H. ^ {satraha), modern {satarah). 

M. or G. 'jfTPC' S. • P. ^tTKTj io 

which it stands quite alone. B. ^ shoter. U. 

shotoro, 

saptadaSah (id.), “ seventeenth.” H, or ^- 

^'Y. M. Wit— 'SllT’ft— ’I- 
S. P- ^nilt and o^rt- B. and U. ^Ef^^’SC or 

B. (same as the number for 17)- 

saptati (oxyt.), « seventy,” Pr. Wrlfl, W^, 

H. (Braj) (mod.). M. G. ^HT- 

S. P.^- B.^’^nc- u. irrMl, io ^hich 

it stands alone (M. B. and U. also indulge in their 
favourite pedantry by using occasionally). 

^rnflTR: saptatitamah (oxyt.), “ seventieth.” H. w^t-lt'- 
M.andP.id. G. S. (s«toryo)- 

B. and U. the Skr. form. 

It is next necessary to observe the curious modifications 
which the word for “ seventy” undergoes when it occurs as 

the last member of a compound word. 


ekasaptatih. 
Hindi, 71, ^tTC ik-^hattar. 
Mar. 71, ekd+haitar. 

Guj. 71, 

Sind. 71,lli^ft eka+Jiatari, 
Panj. 71, ik-^hattar^ 

Bmg. 71, ek+attar, 

Uriya,71,TIlil^ttt eka^st6rL 


« Seventy-one.’'’ 

72. bahattar, and so on. 

72. hiJiattar, etc, 

72.i^til?N: hohoter, etc. 

bbohatari, etc. 

72. S(i^frc baJiattaTy etc, 

72. TTfX Mhdttar, etc. 
72.^T^ft hdstori, etc. 


Also the still greater transformations of ^^seven/^ when 
it is the first member of a compound^ 
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“ Thirty-seven.’ 

sain+th. 
sata-tts» 
50rr^cftH sdd-tis. 
sataflh, 
sain-trt 

smn-tnL 

sahitirUo. 


Twenty-seven.” 

Sans. saptavinsatL 

Hindi, sata-^is. 

Mar. sattd^vts. 

Guj- satd-vis. 

Sind. satd-vih* 

Panj. 

Beng. 55TflTt;;W’ sdt44s. 

ijriyk, ^Tt;.'3{ saM-tso (shotaishoj, 


Fitty-seven. 

satd-xvan. 
sattu-vaxina, 
^<TT^ mtd -wan, 

satwa-njuk, 

sata-vanjd, 

sdtdnno, 

satdvano. 


« Forty-seven.” 

S.^JErS^'^rWTfClItf saptaGhatwdrinsat 
H.tfTT^ sain+tdlis, 

M. satte-eMlis. 

Q.m^dJ^^sUd-UMs. 

P. sant-dU. 

B. 

u. ?rtT"-gTf%nr satchaliso. 


« Seventy-seven.” 
saptasaptatih, 

sat-hattar. 


Sixty-seven.” 

S. saptashashtih, 

^ mx^z sarsath, 

M. ' 

sad seth. 

Si. s«^ haihi. 

P. said hat, 

B. sdtslidttu 

U. satsJmti, 


^ g g fTfTf^ safyd-hattar, 
sitoter, 
sathatarL 
satattar, 

aatastori. 


1 Bengalis and Uriyas pronounce the as sh, so that shMh would 
be perhaps a better transUteration, and so thi-onghout the senes. 


/ 
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“ Eigbty-seven.” 
•S. saptdMtih. 

H. 

M. satydnysJiu 

G. satdst. 

Si. 

p. satd^, 

B. 

u. 


Ninety-seven.’* 

saptanavatiJi. 

satd-nave. 

satyu-nnave, 

satdn-nu, 

«s. 

satdnave, 

satdnavem, 

^rrrr’Twt; sdtdnavvai, 
Batdmi* 


I have given all these numerals in full detail, because 
they exhibit such a surprising amount of variation from the 
original stem 

Some other common words in which a strong nexus 
occurs are as follows : 

?IP|- khaiga, “a sword.” Pr. Var. iii. 1. H, 1st, 

Chand. Prith. 15, 24. gTsnff tprar ^ 

"He attacked, raising sword in hand;” 2nd, 5irr^ (but 
only used for the horn of the rhinoceros, for which 
also is used) ; 3rd, {khaxag) ; 4th, [khdnd). 
M. 1st, t|rf (rare) ; 2nd, #5T; 3rd, antst. P. and U. 
deest. S. G. B, (Morfog'). 

;Hsr mudga, a sort of pulse® (Pkaseolus mungoj. Pr. 

Var. ib. H. M. [pedantice also but rare). 
S. {muhgu). U. {mugo). G. deest. P. or 
TTT:^. B. igar (mugd). 

dugdha, “milk.” Pr. H. M. and G. ^ 

(ped^). U.^. P.^l*. S.^^. B.pij,-^^, 

and ^ (ped.). 

^ is always written for ^ in the two MSS. of the Pnthii4jai4sa, 
which I have seen so also in BengMi. 

® Cf.^T^,S. W«^t“egg.» 

® Erroneously in all the dictionaries as a kidney-beaUs wdiich it in no 
way resembles ; it is a sort of millet. 
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miidgara, ‘'hammer.” Pr. This word is 

used in two senses in the second period, (a) = an 
athlete’s club for exercising the muscles. H. y 

M. S,.deest. G. U. and B. 

and P. {b) = a washerman’s 

mallet for beating clothes. H. TnrTT and if^aHTT. 
M. wt’n; “TT and S. G. and o-^. 

\J. deest. deest. 

■Sis^ qabda, “ a word.” Pr, H, and if^. M. S. 

G. and B. (not very frequent, except in B.). 
P. deesf. U. (qdbodd). 

kubja, •' crookbacked.” Pr, and H. 1st, 

2nd, 3rd, (i4:M5»'a, commonest form), 
M. (in the WM dialect, G. (both 

in M, and G. is "the snail,” i.e. humpback). 

S, P. ^iTT and U. B. ^5f, and 

mugdha, "foolish.” Pr. occurs in M. and 

B., but in the others the form in use is from the 

Os. * 

Skr. 5^, which is the other form of the p. part, of . 

3?^ hhaktam, "boiled rice.” Pr. »nft. H. M. and 

G, id. S. »ig. B. and U, {bhdto). P. deest. 

The class of words containing the nexus '3? kt is rather 
numerous, but does not present many interesting features ; 
a few examples follow : 

bhakta, “ a devotee.” Pr. Thrift. H. M. and B. 
and G- S, P. araTcf.. 

;giri muktd, " a pearl,” Pr. ^tTT- H- M. ift^. 

G. ifttft- B. and U. wtflr. B. also ;prT, and 

TtfH- S. P. id. 

rakta, "red.” Pr, -siTiflr. H. tctwT* M. U., when it 
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means «red ” but TW when meaning « blood.” S.x;<ft. 
Y^ deest. U. and B. in both senses. 

The Sanskrit words 'Sffw? 

occur in their original forms in nearly all the languages, 
but with slight modifications in some. They do not, how- 
ever, offer much that is noteworthy. ^ 

From the examples collected above certain laws may be 
deduced, keeping in mind the distinction already drawn 
between words which show toaces of Prakrit influence 
(class 1), and those which do not (class 2). 

Hindi, in class 1, rejects the first of the two consonants 
of Prflkrit, and as a compensation lengthens the preceding 

vowel, 

etc. At the same time the final short d is cut 
off in nearly every instance in substantives, but not, as a 

rule, in adjectives.^ , - . 

In class 2 the compound consonant of Sansknt is split 
up by the insertion of a short a, e.g. kharag, 

sabad, wm hhagat, for khadga, iK ^ 

In the case of khdnd, the last member of the nexus 
has been rejected, and the vowel lengthened, as in class 1, 
but this is merely an exception. In also the last 

member has disappeared, but in place of the customary 
compensative lengthening of the vowel we have the well- 
known Hindi familiar or diminutive particle ^ added, so 
that we may assume the existence of an intermediate form 
which, however, is only found in Panjabi. 

’^The series of “seven” and its derivatives belongs to 

1 In the case of adjectives the neuter in am appeai-s to have been 
accepted as the basis of the modern system, just as in the Romance 
languages the Latin neuter in um has been selected, and results in a 
termination o. (That this o came from urn, and not from the masculine 
Its, is proved by the existence in the earlier stages of the Bomancc lan- 
guages of a separate masculine nominative in s, e.g. mats for mains.) 
The neuter am of Sanskrit modulates in the first instance into o, and in 
this stage Marfithi, SindM, and Gujarfiti still have it, but in Hindi it 
has further migrated into d. 
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class I 5 IE SO ■ far as it has everywhere lost its first mem- 
her 11 ^. This is only nataral; a nEmeral beings next to a 
pronoiiiij the most commonly used description of word^ and 
hence not to be changed by authoritative interference, such 
as I' have assumed in the case of class 2. 

The variations may be thus analyzed : 

satta-p in the words 70 , 70 th. 
hi the words, 7 ? 7 th. 

^cfT® said--^ in the words 27, 57, 87, 97. 

saim--^ in the words 37, 47. 
lElcf;® sat-) in the words 17 , 67 , 77 . 

Of these, is simply the assimilated form of the first 
period, which in the compounds modulates into ^tHC, a 
form which is found even in the first period. This word is 
noticeable as the solitary instance in Hindi of a change of 
the initial ^ into f , though in Panjdbl the change is so 
common as to be regular. 

WIM is the regular form of the 1 st class, like and 
others. In iv® b^ve rather a curious phenomenon 
which requires fuller analysis ; the words are 

In the first period we do not uniformly 
find the long a, e.g. sattavzsathno, 27th, but sattdziave^ 97. 
But there is a remarkable uniformity in all the seven lan- 
guages of the second period. We find the long d in all of 
them for 27 \ in all but Panj. and S. for 57 ; in all for 87 
and 97 . 

Judging at first from ^cTtI^ only, and the Hindi chiefly, 
I thought this abnormal long d arose from the ^ of 
amalgamating with the inherent d of first from av 
{sa^ytavinMi) into au {sattaieis)^ and thus, according to the 
usual Hindi analogy, into a. But this suggestion broke 
down in two ways — 1st. Because the Mardthl has both the 
long d and the v in ^^frTT^; so also have the Sindhi 
and GujarM ; and 2nd. Because we have the long d in 
words where there existed originally no v to coalesce with 
it into au. 

The opinion I am at present most inclined to is that the 
presence of the long d is due to the accent of the Sanskrit. 

VOL. V. — [new series.] II 



ON THE TBEATMENT OF THE NEXUS 


Saptmi is undoubtedly oxytone, and though I have not 
been able to find in the dictionaries or other published 
works any instance in which the accent of saptammatz i^ 
riven, yet I have no reason to doubt that, as m Gieek, the 
Lent remains in the compound word just as it stood on 
each member when separate. In Greek the rule which 
forbids us to place an accent further back than the ante- 


lOruiUS U» ™ ^ 

penultima obscures the analogy, but in Sanskrit we have 

Qn/nf.n.ii)ihS(dfAS^ Witil tllG lllStjOr 


no such restriction^ and saptdvihsdtip 
accent on the penultima, and the minor on the prse-ante- 
penultima is quite possible. Assuming this, and seeing 
that the two last syllables “ati” have disappeared, the 
word would fall into the form of a paroxytone, and the 
accent on the syllable ta being the only one left,_ would as- 
sume such prominence as to insure its remaining long 
throughout the ages. I own I was unwilling to admit this 
possibility of the influence of the accent, and sought for 
some time for another solution 5 I was unwiUing to admit 
into the discussion of a question, already sufficiently com- 
plicated, the disturbing influence of another unknown 
quantity in the shape of the Sanskrit accent; but I fear 
there is no help for it. That a subtle and appaiently ir- 
regular system of accents haunts and flavours the pro- 
nunciation of modem HindustM is as evident as in the 
case of modern Greek. Why do we say kdhdn, laying the 
accent on the first syllable though short? why kdho, not 
kahd? why a dozen other anomalies? This unwelcome 
conviction thrusts back my lucubrations on the nexus till 
the Sanskrit scholars of Europe are kind enough to dig out 
and impart to us more facts and laws about the accents of 

that language. ^ 1 . 

We next come to the curious form only found in oj 
and 47. In these two sets of numbers we find that all 
the odd numbers except the first take this form in am, thus, 

33. tamiis. 43. tamtdlis. 

36. 45. pahitahs. 

37. 47. saihtdlis. 

The other languages ofler only faint indications of simi- 
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larity. P. has 1'^, B. U. none of 

the Others. I think it has arisen from a sort of rhyming 
propensity^ sometimes' observable in Hindi. ■ From ^ or W 
the transition to ^ was easy, the insertion of the nasal in 
season and out of season being a weakness of that lan- 
guage. In the word for 35 they had at first panchafriiisafy 
which soon got altered into panchtts ; but here they had a 
strong nexus, f|. The ^ therefore dropped out, and the 
resulting double cf was reduced to a single, and the preced- 
ing vowel compensatorily lengthened, so that the form 
trtcfW arose; to make which rhyme with the word for 
thirty-if/ire<? would be irresistible. So also the 37, udiicli 
was probably ^vas dragged into the scheme, and 

became 

The only remaining form is found in 17) 67, 77. In 
67 the word was originally saptdsMshtih) with two accents 
close to one another, the latter of which, so to speak, kills the 
former, so that when by the usual Prakrit process the first 
member is modified into satta, the second u, being atonic, 
falls out ; and though the first t also falls, yet, as it is in the 
first syllable of two, the latter of which is accented, no 
compensatory lengthening can take place. 

In 77 we ought to have and probably such a form 
did once exist, but was crushed into sat by the weight of 
the double tt of hattar so close after it. Only Marathi 
retains a form satydhattm\ Similarly, the form for 17 was 
originally sattdrah^ and is so still in Panjabi ; perhaps some 
obscure idea of its similarity in sound to sattar^ “ seventy,” 
may have operated in the minds of the people to shorten it. 
For your tlindiistAni is a dreadful jingler: he twists his 
words into absurd semi-rhymes, as bartan-artan^ for bartan, 
plate;” gdri-wdri^ for gdri^ cart;” ultd-pidtd^ for 
ultd^ reversed,” and so on. 

[Here, for the present, I must stop, I'eserving the analysis 
of the mixed and weak nexus for a future occasion, as I am 
obliged to return to India immediately. I hope to be able 
in a few months to send home the remainder of the argu- 
ment, together with the rules deducible therefrom.] 


Aet. IX. Some Remarks on the Great Tope at S&nohi. 

By tte Rev. S. Beal. 

Dr Fergusson’s book on “Tree and Serpent 
bas opened a large field for inquiry and research After 
looking tbrongb tbe pbotograpbs and litbograpbed scenes 
relating to the S^nchi Topes, two questions naturaHy surest 
themselves, viz. : What was the idea which suggested the 
peculiar form of the Indian Tope ? and. What are the scenes 
so carefully represented on the rads and gateways at Sanchi 

andAmravati? . i 

With respect to the first question there is no need to s y 
much, as at. best we can only speculate where there is no 
possibility of proof. But it would seem that the symbolism 
of the Tope is like that of other sacred edifices, viz., to figure 
out an idea of the world, or the heavens and the earth. 
Rfemusat, in one of the valuable notes found m the Fo-koue-ki 
(p. 92 ), has observed : “ Stupas are not erected on the tombs o 
religious persons or laymen, but only simple stones, which by 
their form symbolize the five elements, viz. : ether, wmd, 
fire, water, and earth; they are called Stfipas by analogy. 

Their figure is this : The lowest portion represents 
the earth, this is surmounted by the emblem of 
water; the triangle represents fire, the crescent 
is wind, and the cone denotes ether. Hence, in- 
stead of Chinese characters, it is the custom to 
inscribe on these several portions of the monu- 
ment Sanscrit characters indicating the several elements; 
on the highest the letter to indicate ‘ ether, on the 
second gt to denote ‘wind,’ on the third ^ to denote ‘fire,’ 
on the fourth ^ to denote ‘water’ (sc. Yaruna), and on the 
lowest the letter [which being the first vowel symbol- 
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izes tlie first element, Le, earth]. This quotation has 
been noticed by Br. Fergusson (p. 106, Tree and Se?yent 
WorsJdj)), but he simply founds on it a theory for the 
origin of the TrisuL I -would rather see in this record 
an explanation not only of the earliest religious structures/ 
symbolical of the Elemental TTniverse or l^ature, but also 
of the Tope. The Great Sanchi Tope rests upon a square 
base or plinth 14 feet high and 121 feet square, round 
which is a procession path 5 feet 6 inches wide. This 
portion of the building would therefore symbolize the first 
element, ^^earth.^^ Above the square rises a great dome 
or hemisphere to a height of 39 feet. This dome repre- 
sents the second element, ‘‘ water.” It would be impossible 
to j)lace a complete circle of stone on the square plinth, 
the hemisphere therefore is used to indicate the element. 
Dr. Muir has observed, that when the idea of Yanina 
as the all-embracing Heaven had been established,, and on 
the other hand the observation of the Rivers flowing towards 
the ends of the earth and to the sea had led to the con- 
jecture that there existed an Ocean inclosing the earth in its 
bosom, then the way was thoroughly prepared for connect- 
ing Vaimna with the Ocean.” [Compare the entire account 
given by Dr. Muir, J.R.A.S. voL i. part i. N.S. pp. 77,. ss.] 
Above the dome,, at Sanchi, we have a Toran, respecting 
which I will quote from Hodgson : Between the hemisphere 
and the pyramid is a short square basement for the latter, 
upon each of the four sides of which a pair of eyes is graved.^ 
The hemisphere is called the ^garhh,^ the basement the 
^ Toran,’ and the pyramid the ^ Chura-mani’ (p. 43, Collected 

1 I refer to Logan stones, etc., but principally to those primitive structures 
called “ Baitulia” or Beetylia.^’* I take the rows of stones represented in 
p. 206 of Sir J. Lubbock’s work the Origin of Civilization, etc.,” to be 
Eootylia, or “ anointed stones” — ^tbe red mark round tbe black (whicL Colonel 
Forbes Leslie compares to ‘‘ spots of blood”) being in fact tbe “ marks of conse- 
cration” or “anointing.” It is well known that “idols” or “josses” in Cbina 
are consecrated by a dash of red or vermilion across the eye. With regard to the 
derivation of the word “Boetylia” as signifying “elemental stones,” whilst it is 
generally referred to a Semitic root, I venture to suggest or 

as denoting that these stones in the first instance represented the “Elemental 
World.” 

^ These eyes evidently denote the watchM care of the “Four Kings” 
(Chaturmaharfijahs) over the affairs of men. 
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Essays).” Tte T6ran is merely a contraction of the Sanscrit 
Toranya or Tdrana ornamented gate or en- 

trance,” and denotes the entrance or door to the abode of 
the celestials.! [Around Japanese temples are erected gate- 
ways called “T6ris,” evidently derived from the same root.] 
Above the T6ran rises the pyramid or cone, which Hodgson 
calls the Ohura-mani, denoting the element “fire;” 

and above this the mysterious Trisul, combining the two ele- 
ments of “air and ether,” and used by accommodation as the 
emblem of the “ Highest.” If these several elemental em- 
blems be thus united, we have the figure of the “ Tope.” 

In confirmation of this argument, we observe that Mr. B. 
Hodgson explains the division of the cone which surmounts 
the “ garbh,” or “ dome,” of the Tope, as symbolical of the 
thirteen heavenly mansions above the sky (p. 43, Collected 
Essays). But if this be the true explanation, it seems to 
follow that the lower portion of the Tope must represent the 
“ lower world.” 

This opinion is borne out by the use of the word “ts’a,” 
in Chinese, for a Pagoda, or Tope. This symbol represents 
the Sanscrit ^“kshetra,” a land of Buddha,” and compre- 
hends the entire chiliooosm, over which Sl.kya TathAgata is 
supposed to rule. How this was the idea of the expanded 
form of the Tope, from which the Pagoda, in China, is 
derived; but the expansion of an idea necessarily assumes 

1 Compare tlie remarks of Mr. Baring-Goiild (“ Origin of Eeligions Beliefs,*' 
pp. 98, 99) : The localization of the Deity in heaven gave birth to a number 
of other names. From the first moment that the consciousness of a God 
rose upon man’s soul, like the morning sun, he lifted his head^ on high and 
sought him in the sky. That vast uplifted sphere, now radiant with light, now 
twinkling with countless stars, attracted the wonder of man, and in it he placed 
the home of his gods. Heaven was an upper world inhabited by Deities. The 
Fsth supposed it to be a blue Tent, behind which Ukko the Ancient, and the 
sustainers of Sun, Moon, and Stars and the guardians of the clouds, dwelt in 
splendour. Men for a long time supposed that the earth was a flat plane, sur- 
rounded by the sea, and that the sky was a roof on which the heavenly bodies 
travel, and from which. they are suspended as Lamps. The Folyncsiaiis, who 
thought, like so many other peoples, ancient and modern, that the sky descended 
at the horizon and inclosed the earth, still call foreigners papalmig% or heaven- 
bursters, as having broken in from another world outside. The sky is to most 
savages what is called in a South American language mumeseke^ that is, the- 
earth-on-high [compare ‘‘heaven,*' that which is “ heaved up"]. There are holes 
or windows through this roof or firmament, where the rain comes through, and 
if you can climb high enough, you can get through and visit the dwellers above, 
who live, and talk, and look, very much like people upon earth." 
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the germ as a constant, and this germ I take to be the 
primitive symbolism of which we are speaking. 

This position is strengthened by some indirect considera- 
tions ; take, for example, the description of the kshetra 
of the Tathigata Padmaprabha, found in Burnouf, 
f, 88, b. The kshetra, we must bear in mind, is the Chinese 
ts’a, and this is the common term for a Pagoda or Tope. 
How, the Lotus describes the land of Padmaprabha in the same 
terms as the Chinese accounts ^ represent the “happy lands” 
or “ domains” of the various Buddhas, “ surrounded by in- 
closures, and rows of trees covered with flowers and fruits, 
the whole composed of«the seven precious substances;” but 
the Lotus adds a peculiar item in this description, “ the 
inclosures are traced in the forms of a square draughtboard” 
(“ d’etoffe a carreaux pour jouer aux dames ou aux des,” 
Lotus, note, p. 363). If we now turn to the 88th plate, 
fig. 1, Tree and Serpent Worship, we see at once that the 
inclosure of the Amravati Tope was precisely planned 
according to the description of the inclosure of a kshetra 
of Buddha. The Lotus-discs, in the plates 48, 49, etc., are 
precisely the “ asht&pada” of Lotus, the discs represent- 
ing “ draughts” as they are carved even down to this day 
in the East. We argue, therefore, that the inclosure at Amra- 
vati was designed to represent the inclosure of a Buddha- 
kshetra, and if so the Tope itself symbolized the kshetra. 

This is illustrated further by Figs, 1 and 2, Plate xci., of 
the same work. Dr. Fergusson speaks of “ the crowd of um- 
brellas which crown the Tee in these cases as a curious ebulli- 
tion of Hindu fancy ;” but I conceive the intention was quite 
in agreement with the general symbolism of the structure. 
The single umbrella (chhatra) denoted dominion over “one 
world the exaggerated system of worlds, known as a chilio- 
cosm (of which such repeated mention is made in all the 
later Buddhist Sfitras), was, therefore, denoted by the “crowd 
of umbrellas,” which we see in Plate xci. And the rule of 
increase will be observed, from the single chhatra to four, 
(denoting the four cardinal points)^, and from four to eight 

^ Translated, we must remember, from Sanscrit. 
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(including the half points), and from eight to an indefinite 

number, agreeing accurately With the actual expansion _of 

belief which occurred (relating to the composition of the 

Universe) in the History of Buddhism.^ 

But the general argument that religious structures were 
in the first instance symbolical of the upper and lower world, 
is strengthened by considering that this was the ^Uowed 
meanino- of the figure and furniture of the Jewish laber- 
nacle '’josephus and Philo Judaeus both assert the fact, and 
it is insisted on by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Oosmas also, in his Topographia, labours to prove tha.t the 
Tabernacle in the wilderness was a i^kttern of the Universe 
(Yule’s Caihay, etc., xlvii). We are told by Porphyry (de 
antro Nympharum), that Zoroaster consecrated a natural ceU, 
adorned with flowers, to Mithras, for he thought a cavern to be 
a fit emblem of the world fabricated by Mithras. Plutarch, in 
his account of the old Temple of Vesta, says it was constructed 
of an orbicular form, to shadow out by its shape not so much 
the world as the Universe (((a Iside et Osiride, p. 67; Maurice, 
Indian p. 504). And Maurice concludes generaUy 

that all circular temples symbolized the Universe (in. 508). 
So, again, says PKny, when speaking of the Pantheon, “ the 
dome was of a convex form, that it might be the model of the 
Heavens” (ut fastigiaiam cosU smilitudinem ostenderet) [quoted 
by Maurice, as above]. Such are some general observations 
in proof of the theory that we may detect the idea of a cos- 
mographic symbolism in all sacred structures, and not the 
least in the form and developed portions of the Indian Tope. 

I proceed to make some reference to the scenes of the 
sculptures on the gates and beams at Sanchi. But before 
I doing so, I would start the query, whether there is any proof 
’ to be gathered from the character of these sculptures, that 
the followers of Buddha icorshipped either the Tree or Mga ? 
If they did, nothing in the world would more^ effectually 
destroy the theory of their religion. The Buddhist convert, 
theoretically at least, acknowledged no superior to himself 
in heaven or earth. The Nagas were saved from the power 
1 This expansion is fully related in aE the later Sutras. Vid. e.gr., Lotus, p. 113. 
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of tlie Garudas by belioTing in Buddha, and becoming Ms 
disciples ; and as for Trees, in so far as they were associated 
with the history of the emancipated Buddha, doubtless, they 
were objects of worship,’’ but it was a worship of associa- 
tion, just as the wayfarer bows before the symbol of the Cross, 
or as the pilgrim, on the first glimpse of the sacred city, flings 
himself on the earth. We do not worship the building in 
which we say our prayers ; it is a sacred building, just as 
the Tree in the eyes of the Buddhist was a sacred tree,” 
hut he did not worship it} 

But to pass on to some identifications. The scene depicted 
m Fig. 2, Plate xxxii., is a lithograph taken from one of the 
sculptured architraves of the JTorthern Gateway, rear- view ; 
it is not copied from the photograph, but is the only part of 
the horizontal architraves drawn by Colonel Maisey ; the 
difficulty of getting up to them was so great, that nothing 
more than this was attempted ; it is, however, a very valuable 
excerpt, and helps to unriddle the entire scene, which occupies 
both the front and rear face of the beam. Both these scenes 
embody the history of S^kya, when he was born as Vessantara. 
This birth was the one immediately preceding his incarnation 
as Buddha. It will be necessary to make some reference to 
this JS-taka, so far as it is related or referred to in works bear- 
ing on the subject. Burnouf (Lotus, 411) refers to it in these 
words : O’est dans ce sens que Mahan^ma parle de la derniere 
existence de Sakyamuni, avant qu’il vint au monde comme 
fils dll roi Suddhodana, ^ vessantarattabhS,ve thitd,’ quand il 
4tait dans le corps de Yessantara. On sait en effet que 
Yessantara est, chez les Buddhistes de Ceylon, le nom d’un 
personage sous la figure duquel Tame de Sakyamuni parut au 
monde.” Again, this Jataka is referred to by Bigandet 
{Legend of the Burmese Buddha, p. 83) in these words, '^With- 
out alluding to those great offerings I have made during several 
previous existences, I will but mention the seven great ones 
made whilst I lived as Prince Wethandra (Yessantara).” 

^ In cases where the IST^ga, the Horse, the Throne, etc., occupy the place of 
honour on the Hagoba (as in Plates lxxx., xci,, etc,, Tre^ and Serpent Worship), 
I shonld suppose the association to he with the history of hfuchilinda, Kantaka, 
the YajrasSna, etc. 
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Again, on p. 165 of tlie same work, we read, “ He then caused 
a skower of red rain to pour down over tke assembled multi- 
tudes. . . . This is not, said Buddha, tbe only time when such 

a wonder has happened ; the same thing once took place when 
I was Prince Wethandra. He went on relating the most in- 
teresting circumstances of that former state of existence. 
Again, in the account of the mission of Song-yim, p. 195 
(Travels of Buddhist Pilgrims), we have an allusion to the 
sacredness of the spot, where Vessantara underwent his self- 
imposed sufferings. This place, according to Julien, was called 
Dantal6ka (Jul. ii. 122). The Prince, both in Song-yun and 
Julien, is called “ Sudatta,” but I have identified this person- 
age with Vessantara (Buddhist Pilgrims, -^. 194, note), on 
grounds that will not be disputed. But, finally, the best and 
fullest account of the Vessantara Jataka is found in Hardy s 
Manual, p. 116. It will be necessary, for the purpose of 
identification, to give a precis of this relation. “ In former 
times, in a city called Jayatura, reigned a kmg called 
Sanda or Sanja; his principal queen was called Phusati, 
and their son was called Wessantara, so named from the 
street in which his mother was passing at the time of his 
birth. [Observe the very curious similarity between this 
name and Wessanagara, the old Besnagar, close to S&nchi ; 

Tree and Serpent WorsUp, ^. 90.]^ From the 
moment he could speak he gave proof that his disposition 
was most charitable. [Compare the Chinese Shen-chi, ‘ the 

charitable one” (Song-yun, p. 194).] When arrived at the 

proper age he married Madri-dewi, the daughter of the 
King of Chetiya. [Compare, again, the singular coincidence 
in the account of Mah&.n^ma : “ As6ka, when sent to be 
Governor of TJjjeni, tarried at Chaityagiri, and there married 
Devi, the daughter of the chief.”] They had a son Jdliya, 
and a daughter Krishnajinfi. At this time there was a 
famine in K41inga from the want of rain ; but the king, 
having heard that Wessantara had a white elephant that 
had the power to cause rain, sent eight of his Brahmans to 
request it. Wessantara at once gave it up, on which he was 
banished from the kingdom to the rook Wanka-giri. His 
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wife, Madri-dewl, refused to forsake him, on whicli all their 
treasures were collected and given away in charity to the 
mendicants, and they, with their two children, retired into 
banishment. The nobles then brought a chariot, and Madri- 
dewi, taking her daughter in her arms, and her son by his 
hand, entered it. Two Brahmans followed them, and re- 
quested the gift of the horses that drew the chariot. With- 
out hesitation they were given, but Sekra, observing what 
was taking place, sent four Bewas under the disguise of 
horses, that yoked themselves to the chariot and drew it. 
Again, another Brahman cried, ^ Sir, I am old, sick, and 
wearied, give me your chariot.’ The chariot was readily 
given up. The Prince then carried his son, and the Princess 
his daughter, and so set off on their journey to Wanka-giri. 
Wiswakarinma had prepared for them two Pansals (leafy 
huts). Here they dwelt with their children in the garb of 
ascetics. At length an aged Brahman, called Jujaka, set out 
to ask the gift of the two children, as slaves. Wessantara, 
in the absence of his wife, resolved to give up the children, 
who had fled away and hid themselves. He went forth and 
called them hack and delivered them to the Brahman. The 
children, however, seeing the Brahman stumble and fall as 
he went down the hill, ran away and came back to their 
father ; the father again gave them up, and the Brahman, 
tying their hands together, drove them along with a stick, 
heating them as they went. At length, when Madri-dewi 
was about to return home, Sekra sent four Bewas to assume 
the form of wild beasts, to delay her return. When Sekra 
perceived that Wessantara had given away the children, he 
assumed the appearance of an aged Brahman, and went to 
the rock. Wessantara asked, ^ Why have you come?’ To 
which he repKed, ^ I have come to receive the Princess as my 
slave.’ On this he gave her up also. As the result, both 
Madri-dewi and the children were restored to Wessantara, 
and all returned safe and sound to Jayatura.” 

Let us now compare this account with the sculptures. We 
read (p. 101, Tree and Serpent Worship), ^^the central com- 
partment of this beam has on its right the gateway and 
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buildings of a walled city [Jaijatiira], Inside are numerous 
spectators, and some figures apparently doing homage to 
two sacred elephants or their riders. [The tioo elephants 
differ from the account in the J^taka, where only one is 
mentioned.] Near the outside of the gate stands a male 
personage, wearing the Dhoti and large turban [ VeBsantard\, 
attended by respectful figures in various attitudes. The 
Ghaori and Chatta which accompany him mark him either 
as a king or a saint. There are also a number of women 
with covered jars or vases, [Madri-devi giving momj her trea- 
Next appears a four-horsed chariot of a different 
shape from those seen elsewhere. It contains a man dressed 
as above, attended by Chatta and Ghaori hearers, and two 
children with tufts or plumes on their heads. [Madri-devi and 
her husband, with their tioo childrenJ] On the left, another 
stage of the ceremony is apparently represented. The same 
chariot is seen nnharnessed, the yoke held up by a woman. 
The two children still occupy it, but the king, or whoever he 
maybe, is standing near the pole with his arm stretched over 
the yoke, and is apparently conferring some grant or gift to 
the priest or ascetic before Mm, into whose hand he is pour- 
ing water, an ancient mode of sealing a gift. [Vessantara 
giving away Ms horses,'} The costume of this last figure is 
what is usually seen in the only class that can be identified 
with priests, ascetics, and saints. Above this group, and fac- 
ing towards the city, is another empty chariot, which a man, 
dressed as the preceding, is about to harness. [^The four 
Devas sent hy Sahra in the shape of horses,'] 

This portion of the scene is tolerably complete. Colonel 
Maisey refers the plot to the dedication of the chariot to the 
Sun. Dr. Fergusson regards it as a meeting between xisoka, 
or some Hindu prince, with the Dasyu chief of the place. It 
is tolerably plain, however, that the scene represents the first 
part of the history of Vessantara. Let us now turn to Plate 
xxxiL Fig, 2, which is a lithograph representing the rear- view 
of the same architrave. On the extreme right we observe 
the two Pansals, built by Visvarkarma. Y essantara and Madri- 
devi are seen on the left in their social relations, sitting to- 
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getter in front of one of tte Pansals (in wMct scene Madrl- 
devi is probably relating her dream), and also engaged below 
in some domestic pursuits witb their fire-pot and chatties. A 
little further on the left we see Vessantara sealing the gift 
of his children to the Brahman, by pouring water on his 
hand. Purther to the left we see the Brahman beating the 
children with a stick because they had run away from him. 
[Compare Buddhist Pilgrims, p. 195.]^ On the left, again, 
we see Vessantara giving away his wife to Sakra. In the 
upper division of the scene we observe the beasts sent by 
Sakra to delay the return of Madri-devi ; whilst the Brah- 
man with his water vessel, plotting to arrive when Madri- 
devi is out, is seen in close contact with the lady ; the 
presence of the water vessel in his hand illustrates the 
text of the Jataka, “When the prince saw the Brahman 
approaching, he told his son Jdliya to go and meet him and 
carry his water vessel.” The scenes on the extreme left re- 
present the happy termination of the whole adventure, and 
the restoration of Vessantara, children, wife, and elephant, to 

the kingdom of Jayatur^. _ _ 

There can be no reasonable doubt, I think, that this is the 
real history of the sculptured scene on this architrave, rear 
and front. It foUows, then, and this is an important con- 
sideration, that whatever age is assigned to the gateways of 
the Sdnchi Tope, the same antiquity, and greater, must be 
granted to the J§,taka in point. And if to the Jatakas, then 
to all the legendary history of Buddha. This explanation 
also militates against the theory of a Dasyu element in these 
sculptures. The Dasyus, in fact, are Buddhist me^idicants 
I am inclined to refer the scene, Plate xxxvi. Fig. 1, to the 
Sama jataka. This fable is given by Spence Hardy 
Monachism, p. 275) in these words, “When Gotama Bodhisat 
was born in a former age as Sama, son of the hermit Dukhula, 
he rendered every assistance to his parents, who had become 
blind when he was sixteen years of age. It happened that as 
he went one day for water to the river, the king of Benares, 
Pihvaka, entered the forest to hunt, and as S^ma, after ascend- 
ing from the river, was as usual surrounded by deer, the kmg 
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let fly an arrow wHcli struck Sdma just as lie was placing 

tke vessel to his shoulder. Feeling that he was wounded, . . . 
he called out, ‘Who is it that has shot me ?’ and when he 
learned that it was the king, he related his history to the 
monarch, and said that his greatest grief arose from the 
thought that his blind parents would now have no one to 
support them. When the king perceived the intensity of his 
grief, he promised that he would resign his kingdom, and 
himself become the slave of his parents. Meantime a Dewi, 
descending from the Dewa loka, remaining in the air near the 
king without being visible, entreated him to go to the Pansal, 
and minister to the wants of the blind parents of Sama. He 
was obedient and went. . . . The body of Sama having been 
brought to the huts, was restored to life by the united Sachi- 
keriyas of the Dewi and the parents. The parents also 
received their sight, and the Dewi repeating the ten virtues 
of a king to Piliyaka, enabled him to reign in righteousness, 
and after death to be bom in heaven.” 

In the Lithograph referred to, we observe the parents of 
S^ma seated outside their Pansals. They are evidently blind, 
for the monkeys are stealing the fruit and playing mis- 
chievous tricks close to their persons without interference. 
In front of their huts is the forest, full of deer. The river 
flows through it, and we observe S4ma just coming from the 
bank and raising the water vessel to his shoulder. The Devi 
(or Deva), standing close to the boy (and probably unseen 
by him), is introduced to indicate the pious act of the child, 
and the reverence due to such piety . On the left of the 
scene is the same boy, wounded by an arrow : his identity 
with the first figure is shown not only by the likeness and 
dress, but by the water vessel lying on the bank, evidently 
fallen from his shoulder at the moment when he was shot. 
The archers are just above. It does not appear that the king 
is one of them, but this is not material to the history. In 
the rear, on the left, we see the king, with his water vessel, 
ready to resign his kingdom, and become the slave of the 
blind hermits. The Devi is standing close by. Finally, 
in the left comer, we see the happy termination, the parents 
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restored to sigtit, and the boy come back to life. This com- 
parison appears also tolerably evident, and tends again to 
establish two points — 1. The primitive age of the JS^takas; 
and 2. The style of dress worn by Buddhist hermits, viz., 
the kilt and a sort of sarang worn over the left shoulder 
(probably from motives of modesty), 

I now pass on to identify some other scenes, beginning 
with the Northern Gateway. The subject of the top rail is 
adoration to five Dagobas and two trees. To illustrate 
this, compare Bigandet {Legend of the Burmese Buddha, 
p. 100), and Spence Hardy (Manual of Buddhism, p. 51). 
Fah-Hian {Buddhist PUgrims, p. 125) also mentions the 
several localities round the sacred tree, consecrated by the 
erection of towers or Dagobas. There are two lists of seven 
places; first of all those spots which were the scenes of 
events previous to Buddha’s inspiration ; and, secondly, seven 
others sanctified by his presence after arriving at complete 
wisdom. The two lists are as follows : — 

Fiest List, 

1. The place where he practised austerities for six years. 

2. The place where he bathed and the Deva assisted him. 

3. The place where the two shepherd girls gave him milk 

and rice. 

4. The place where he ate the rice. 

5. The place where he sat at the entrance of a cave. 

6. The place where the Devas gave him the grass mat. 

7. The place where he sat under the Pei- to tree. 

On each of these spots, Fah-Hian says, towers are erected. 

Second List. 

1. Where he sat for seven days beholding the B6dhi tree. 

2. Where he walked for seven days. 

3. Where the Devas built him a hall. 

4. Where the Dragon Muchalinda protected him.. 

5. Where Brahma saluted him. 

6. Where the Four Kings gave him an alms-bowl. 

7. Where the merchants brought him wheat and honey. 
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From these lists we may select Biost of the incidents 
sculptured on the Sanchi gates. 

And so we have in the Burmese Life of Gaudama^ by 
Bishop Bigandet, a list of seven trees, under which certain 
occurrences took place connected with Buddha^s history, and 
also in the Singhalese accounts. These lists are as follows. 
(The figures denote the pages of the book.) 

Bttemese Accotot. 

PAGE 

1. The Gniaong tree under which he received the nogaiia 75 

2. The Sala tree 77 

3. TheGniaongtree to which he removed from the Sala tree 77 

4. The Atzapala tree 95 

5. The Kun tree, close to the N^a’s tank 95 

6. The Linloon tree 100 

7. The Atzapala tree where Brahma visited him 104 

SrsrGHALESE Account. 

1. The Naga tree, Ajdpala, Manual of Buddhmn 167 

2. The Sal tree 170 

3. The Bo tree. 170 

4. The Ajapala tree 182 

5. The Midella tree 182 

6. The Kiripalu tree 182 

7. The Ajapala tree 183 

Probably the seven trees on the middle architrave of this 
gateway (front view) may be referred to one of these lists. 

The elephants pouring water from chatties over the figure 
seated on a lotus, on the square blocks, illustrate the expres- 
sion found in Southern records, pouring water from a vessel 
shaped like the trunk of a Ohhadanta elephant^’ (Tennent, 
Christkimiy in Ceylon. Compare also the account found in 
the Vis/inu Purana (Wilson, p. 76, line 21). This vessel of 
consecration, which is several times visible among the sculp- 
tures, owes its shape therefore to this comparison. 

The subject of the intermediate rail (rear view) of this 
gateway is probably the temptation scene of Bodhisatwa. 
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Bigandet’s account of tMs incident is as follows : “At that 
time mts (Devas) surrounded PHralaong (B6dliisatwa), sino- 
ing praises to him. The chief Thagia was playing on his 
conque, the chief Mga was uttering stanzas in his honour, 
a chief Brahma held over him a white umbrella, ... . 
Manh Wat (Mara), turning to his followers, cried to them,' 
‘there is indeed no one equal to the Prince Theiddat (Sid- 
dhartha), let us not attack him in front, let us assail him 
him from the north side.’” (p. 81.) 

In the sculpture we see the Prince seated on his throne in 
the centre ; the Bevas in front are inviting him to advance 
to the tree j' the chief Brahma holding a white umbrella over 
his head, /and the Wftga just in front reciting his praises ; on 
the right is the ghoulish army of M^raj preparing to attack 
him, directly he takes his seat under the B6dhi tree. 

this explanation tolerably certain. The female 
tiSgure on the left of the tree is perhaps intended for SujaM, 
With her gift of Wogana (Manual of Buddhism, p. 168, 
Muddlmt Pilgrims, p, 121). ’ 

t I also identify the scenes on the inner face of the left- 
pand pillar of this gateway. They are designed to represent 
^’events connected with the conversion of the Eisyapas. As 
/ these events may be found in aU “ Lives of Buddha,” it will 
' only be necessary to allude briefly to them. 

The upper scene represents the preparation of an offering 
to be made to E%apa. We read in Bigandet (p. 132), 

‘ On a certain day the people of the country had prepared 
offerings on a large scale, to be presented to E&syapa,” or, as 
Spence Hardy gives it, “ One day great multitudes came 
from Anga and Magadha, with offerings for Hruvel.” (Manual 
of Buddhism, 190.) As to the character of these offerings, 
we are told, in another place, “ they consisted of buUs, cows* 
goats, calves,” etc. (ibid. 272), and we may reasonably suppose 
that cakes would be included in the list. The upper portion, 
therefore, of this series of sculptures may well refer to the 
“ preparation of offerings for the Ktisyapas.” There is an 
altar, but no tree, from which we may suppose that Buddha 
was not the object of the intended ceremony, and the group- 
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ing generally seems to indicate a levity of character, incon- 
sistent with anything we know respecting his worship. 

In the next scene we have Buddha's adventure with the 
Mga (the object of the Kasyapas', and the other fire-wor- 
shippers', reverence). In the Pansal or hut, on the right, is 
seated Kasyapa (Bigandet calls it a cell," p. 131). In the 
centre are various animals assembled in the hall for sacrifice. 
We must not wonder to see the elephant there, for we read 
{Manual of Buddhism, 150) : On their arrival the animals 
were all assembled in the place of sacrifice ; but when he 
lifted up his knife to slay the elephant, the affrighted beast 
cried out," etc. 

In the upper centre is the Naga Temple ; the flames 
issuing from the roof denote the victory of Buddha. The 
five men on the right, with closed hands and gratified coun- 
tenances, denote the five disciples converted in the Deer 
and the three men on the left, whose hands are unclosed, aniS 
whose faces indicate bewilderment rather than joy, wouhd 
represent the three K^syapas, who were converted only afte^ 
a series of subsequent miracles. The figures in front may( 
well represent the disciples of K4syapa flinging the fire-V 
worshippers' utensils into the water ^ {Yid^ Bigandet, p. 131, \ 
mi Ma7iual of Buddhism, 191), 

The lower group I take to be a representation of an imme- 
diate preparation of a sacrifice among the fire-worshippers. 
We have an account of such a scene described in the Manual 
of Buddhism by Spence Hardy, p. 190. The splitting and 
non-splitting of the wood, the burning and non-burning of 
the fire, seem here to be indicated. Dr. Pergusson says, with 
respect to the central figure, that ^^he is pouring something 
into his fire-pot." I take it, however, that the old man is 
simply blowing with his bellows (observe the primitive form 
of these bellows, both in this figure and in the hands of the 
old man just below him) into his fire-pot, but the fire 
light, whereas the other fires are burning brightly, according 
to the words of the legend; and so in the case of the wood- 
splitting on the right, one of the jotis seems to be labouring 

^ Dr. Eergusson however does not agree v/itli this, and I do not wish to urge it. 
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in vain to split the log at his feet, whilst the other has it all 
his own way. 

The lower scene in front on the left-hand piUar of this Gate- 
way I consider to represent Hfe among the Devas. Compare 
the following extract from the Chinese: “Persons who 
die pm-e in word, deed and thought, are born after death 
in Heaven. When transported to that higher world, if born 
of the male sex, they find themselves seated on the knees of 
lovely women ; if born as women, they find themselves seated 
on the knees of the HeavenlyKings.” (Hi-Shai Shtra, quoted 
in tlie FaJi-hal-Uh-to.) 

In this case, we have the scene artfuUy placed in the 
lowest compartment of the piUar, so as to engage the atten- 
tion of devotees and visitors, and tempt them with a very 
pretty exhibition of “joys in store” for the faithful; but 
the similar scene on the fallen piUar of the western gateway, 

IS pourtrayed in the upper compartment. The latter picture 
{Plaie xxxvii. ficj. 2) is so literaUy described in a Chinese 
account of the Triyastrinshas heaven, that I cannot do better 
than bring it in here to illustrate the whole subject. “ In the 
centre of the Triyastrinshas heaven, is the city of Sakra, called 
budarsana ; around this city, are the abodes of the Devas, 
arranged in a circular order. There are four parks, viz., the 
Chariot Park for driving and riding, the Park for athlete or 
the Gymnasium, the Forest Park for rustic pleasures, and the 
Joy Park, where the Devas and Devis give way to every kirn^ 
of pleasurable indulgence. Each of these parks has a delight- 
ful pleasure-bath in the centre of it ... . At the time of 
being born in this heaven, a flower is produced in the middle 
of the hand of one of the Devis, by which she knows that a 
Deva will be born. Accordingly, after seven days, the child 
is born. He is perfectly acquainted with the divine law, and 
proceeding to the middle of the palace selected for him, he 
is met by a goddess, who welcomes him, and serves him. At 
the time when the Devas wish to go out, the females sur- 
round them, they amuse them with every kind of music, 
they wander from palace to palace, they partake of divine 
tood and drink heavenly nectar, whilst the women afford 
them every species of deUghtl Every palace is provided 
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•witli precious ornaments of gold, silver, lapis lazuli, etc., and 
eacli has a lovely park and precious trees belonging to it.” 
Again, the same vrork has the following description of the 
life of the four heavenly kings (chaturmah&,r4jahs). “ When 
first horn, they are only of a diminutive size, but being pro- 
vided with vessels full of divine food,^ they become like other 
Devas. When they have bathed themselves, they lounge 
below fragrant trees, which hend down their branches to 
perfume their bodies. They then repair to trees that provide 
them with clothes ; to the adorning trees, to the music trees, 
to the hair-dressing trees; they wander from one to the other, 
partake of every species of sensual pleasure, enter delicious 
baths, and wander from palace to palace.” (Fahkai-Uh-to.) 

These descriptions seem to tally very well with the luxu- 
rious scenes on the pillars alluded to, and may help to redeem 
the credit of the Buddhist church-militant from the slur to 
which these representations might otherwise subject it. 

But it may be asked, did Buddhists encourage themselves 
by hopes of such joys as these in a future world ? We find 
the following quotation in the Chinese work already alluded 
to. “ The Great Agama Sfitra ” says, “Whoever practises 
the moral discipline enjoined by Buddha, even though he be 
not a professed disciple, shall be born in the Triyastrinshas 
heaven.” The Shtra of good rules says, “ Whatever priest 
or priestess observes the 250 rules (viz., of the Pratimoksha) 
shall be born in the Triyastrinshas heaven.” The miscel- 
laneous Agama (Samyuktagama) says, “Whoever bestows 
charity, although engaged in worldly pursuits, provided he 
does not break either of the great commandments, after death 
pb-ib be born in the world of the Devas.” Again, it is said, 
“ If any man observe the commandment against killing, then 
he is born in the heaven of the four great kings ; if he 
neither kills nor robs, he is born in the Triyastrinshas 
heaven ; if he neither Mils, robs, slanders or lusts, he is born 
in the Yama heaven ; if he neither Mils, robs, slanders, luste, 
or lies, he is bom in the Tusita heaven.” 

Prom these extracts (and Burnouf, Lotus, 219, will confirm 
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^ Compare tlie result of tlie food given by Thetis to the infant Thoibos (Goxe, 
Mythology of tk^ Aryan MationSf voi. ii, p. 22). 
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them) Tre gather the object of the sculptures before us, Tiz. 
to remind spectators, by representations (oculk siihjecta 
fideUbus), oi the reward even of limited obedience. 

The upper compartment of the left-hand piUar evidently 
alludes to the descent of Buddha from the Triyastrinshas 
heaven, on the beautiful ladder which Sakra and Brahma 
piovided {Buddhist Bilgrvnus, p. 63, etc.). The lowest tablet 
of this face of the pillar may be intended to describe the joy 
of the followers of Buddha, on his return from the thirty- 
three-heavens. They are therefore paying their adoration 
to tlie sacred fig-tree.' 

The Dagoba scene on the inner face of this pillar perhaps 
refers to the Dagoba erected on the spot where Buddha 
alighted from the ladder on which he came down from 
heaven. At least, Bigandet notices that “on the spot where 
all the Buddhas set their feet when coming from the seat of 
Tawadeintha, a Dzedi has always been erected.” [Legend of 
the Burmese Buddha, p. 214). 

The monkey scene below this [Plate ^\\.ftg. 2) refers to 
the legend of the monkeys, who took the patra of Buddha 
and filled it with honey, and then brought it to Buddha 
(Jul. ii. 887). 

The nest scene [Plate Mg. I) aHudes, I think, to the 
honour paid to Buddha by Brahma, related by Pah-Hian 
[Buddhist Pilgrims, p. 125), whilst the square stone in the rear 
may refer to the seat which Buddha occupied on this occasion. 

I might proceed, if space allowed, to speak of the sculp- 
tures on the other gateways ; but perhaps enough has been 
said to^ establish a probabiKty that these scenes are really 
g-tiasi-historical, and not mere inventions or meaningless 
grouping of figures according to the taste of the donor or 
the artist ; and if so, they serve to fix a date, even it be only 
an approximate one, for the development of the fables to 
which they allude. W^e are thus enabled to refer the several f 
records of the adventures of Buddha in his early career to a \ 
period at least not later than the Christian era. How much f ' 
before this we cannot say, but it seems likely that Dr. Per- [ 
gusson is correct in dating many of the scenes from about / 
the time of Asdka. , ) 
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Abt.X.- 


. Mathura. 

Professor J. Dowson. 


Translated by 


Tbe Inscriptions wMch are tbe subject of tbe following 
observations were collected by Greneral Cunningbain at Ma- 
tbura, in tbe execution of bis functions as Arcb^eological 
Surveyor to tbe Grovernment of India, Tbe account of bis 
visit to Matbura is given in bis report for tbe season 1862-3. 
It is not my intention to do more witb tbese Inscriptions 
than to offer decipherments and translations, witb a few 
remarks upon tbeir character and language. Cf-eneral Oun- 
ningbam himself will sum up the results derivable from 
them. His intimate knowledge of Matbura and other similar 
localities, bis long study of Indian antiquities, and his 
acquaintance witb tbe coins of tbe period in public collec- 
tions and in bis own private collection, will enable him to do 
this much more effectually than I could hope to acoomplisb. 

Tbe Inscriptions are all Buddbistical, and, like Buddhist 
inscriptions in general, they commemorate acts of pious 
devotion. Some of them contain the names of tbe kings in 
whose reigns or to whose vihdras tbe gifts were made ; and, 
what is of more importance, they give tbe dates in those old 
Indian numerals which have been tbe subject of so much 
study and controversy. Tbese numerals, although pretty 
accurately determined, cannot as yet be said to be decisively 
settled ; but tbe examples which tbe present Inscriptions 
supply will afford much help to that desirable object. 

Proceeding now to the Inscriptions, those containing nu- 
merals being of tbe chief importance, are taken together first 
in order. Tbe numbers correspond witb those on tbe Plates. 

1 . Inscription on Base of a Pillar. 

San X 1 Grri ^ Di ^ Mah^-rajasya EItjatirajasya Deva- 
putrasya Huvishkasya Vibare dS-nam bhiksbusya Jlvakasya 
Udeyanakasya kumbbako Sarva-bita-sukbam bbavatu, 
Sagbe chaturdase. 
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Year 47 ; summer season ith (montli) ; day 4tli. Gift to 
the yih^ra of the great king, king of kings, son of the Gods, 
■"Hijvishka by the mendicant Jivaka of tJdeyana. Base of 
column 25. May it be to the benefit, welfare, and happi- 
ness of all. At the fourteenth assembly. 

2. Base of Pillar* 

Banam Bevilasya Badhikarnna-devi-kulikasya San Xl 

Gri % Bivaes . 6 ./i,. . 

Gift of Bevila of the family of Badhikarnna-deyi. Year 
47 ; summer season 4th (month) ; day 25. 

Part of the last figure is defaced so that the unit is illegible. 
What remains seems to indicate a 5. 

3. Fragjuent Stone Ladder, 

This Inscription has been partially cut away and mutilated, 
the stone having been applied to a new purpose. The initial 
letters of the word Samixdsara (year), the word dimse, fol- 
lowed by the numeral oc (10), and the words asya pur way e, 
ddnam hJdhsJnisya buddlia sarmasa are legible, but they do 
not yield any complete meaning, though the general purport 
of the legend is sufficiently obvious* 

4:, Bough Slab, 

Maharajasya Rajatirajasya Beva-putrasya Vasu-deyasya 
Samvatsara X % Varshamase-prathame divase tris? Asya 
purvvaye talekeyam mahadatte sayamkasya va lehasya kutta- 
mehe. 

In the 44th year of the great king, king of kings, son of 
the Gods, Yasu-deva, on the 30th day of the first month of 
the rainy season. On this holy day . . * 

This record is incomplete, and nothing can be made out of 
the few mutilated words at the end of the fragment. They 
apparently contain the names of the donors. 

6. Base of Pillar, ^ 

Samvatsara X 1 Grri = Bivase |i Asya purvvaye danam 
bhikshusya Bharmma-devasya. / 

Year 47; summer season 3rd (month); day 5, Gift on 
this holy occasion of the mendicant pri^t Bharmma deva* 
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Pedestal of Statue. 

. . . . MahMjasya Ya,su-devasya San CD= = Bi 
ec S' Etasya piirwaye senasya tn dattasu Tagra cha vrita 
cha tanyabliadraka Ap(l maya bhada sangba-pratimS,. 

(In the reign) of Mah^-rSjS. Y^sn-deva, year 83 ; summer 
season 2nd (month) ; day 16. (Gift) of an image on this 
lioly occasion by Sena ? ? ? 

7. Fragment 

Datta stambba 2 0 ^ San X 1 Ya J* Di oo- . 

Presented, pillar 126. Tear 47 ; rainy season 4th (month) ; 
day 11. 

8. Pedestal of a Standing Figure of Buddha, 

■ 1, Samvatsare sato pancbatrisottaratamc 135 Pusbya-mase 

divase yimsbati 20. Deyadbarmayam yMrasya. 

2. de y4ya. Tadatra-pnnyam tad bbavatu m^t&^pitrob 

saryya-satwat^n cba Anuttara-jna-s^ptaye. 

3. Saubbagyam pratirupat4 guna cba yikirtti pattaksbayab 

Sandarata vibbava-bbtiya snkba-phalani . . . 

4. Astastb&.m. ... 

In tbe year one hundred and tbirty-five (135), ^ jif on 
the twentieth (20) day o£ the month Pusbya. This votive 
offering to tbe Vibar. May tbe pions action here performed 
tend to tbe welfare of my parents and all. For tbe acquisi- 
tion of tbe irrefragable doctrine. 

This inscription is of a later date, and is one of tbe most 
important of tbe series, as it gives tbe date in words as well 
as in figures. Tbe name of tbe reigning monarch is not 
recorded. The inscription is imperfect, but, fortunately, tbe 
defective portion is apparently of no importance, as what is 
left of it consists only of pious aspirations. Tbe sentence in 
tbe second line, which clearly reads amittara-jnd-sdptagef 
is inaccurate. Its correct wording will be found in the fol- 
lowing inscription, but more clearly still in No. 18. It is a 
prayer for tbe arApti^ that is, tbe acquisition, or, as probably 
here meant, tbe spread of tbe amittara-jnanaP Jndna^ or 
knowledge, may be translated as doctrine. Anuitara admits 
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of two interpretations, being either that which cannot be 
excelled, or that which cannot be answered. 

9. Well at the Kattra. 

Deya-dharmayam Tasa-vih^re Sakya-bhikshnnyaka yana 
ya Yad atra punyam tad bhayatu sarvasatwatam Anuttara- 
jnS^navaptaye. Samvatsarah 280. 

This is a votive offering to the Yasa-vihara by the mendi- 
cant priest of Sakya, .... May this virtuous action 
tend to the general good. For the acquisition of the irre- 
fragable doctrine. 

There is a faint mark following the figures 280, which 
may, perhaps, be the remains of the numeral 1 ; making the 
date 281, 

10. Baee of Pillar, c 

Danam bhikshusya Buddha-dasasya Sangha-maitrasade 
vihare. Sa(m)panchatrisasya satS; rahpetraivvasyavyasya. 

Gift of the mendicant priest Buddha-d4sa to the Sangha- 
maitrasada vihdra. In the year 36 ? hundred ? ? 

The values of most of the old Indian numerals have been 
settled by the researches of Mr. Thomas, Bh^u Dajl, and 
others. I lay no claim to the discovery of any of those now 
given, for the values of all were marked on the impressions 
when I received them from the hands of Gen. Cunningham, 
These Mathura Inscriptions confirm several of the values 
previously assigned, and they furnish some new and some 
varying forms. The following are the numerals here found : 


3 = 

11 °G- 

4 M- f 

20 Q 

s f a 

30 ^ 

6 r e 

40 X 

7 1 

80 CU 

10 <=c 

100 1 


The second form of the 5 is slightly variant. The plain 
cross for the 40 is new, but it is a simpler form of the figure 
given by Bh^u Dajl. The figure for 3Q| is^ elaborate 
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than the form hitherto discovered, and so is the figure for 100 
used in the same inscription. In fact, the figures for 100, 
30, and 5 used in this inscription would have been doubtful if 
the value of them had not also been expressed in words. 

The remaining inscriptions are of less interest, and several 
of them are not given in the Plates. I append translitera- 
tions and translations so far as they are intelligible. 

11. Base of Pillar, 

Ddnam bhikshusya Buddha- ghoshasya phala . . . . 

Gift of the mendicant priest Buddha ghosha, the fruit. 

12. Base and Plinth of Pillar, 

Danam Yasu-mihira-putrasya putra madesa . . . 

Gift of . . . son of Yasu mihira. 

Danam Yiswa-devakasya Yasu-mihirasya Sinha putr . . 

Imena deviddharma paritya. 

Gift of Yiswa devalia Yasu-mihira ... 

The eye copy makes the name Yasu-deva to differ slightly 
in the two legends, but there can be no hesitation in con- 
sidering it to be the same. 

13. Base of Pillar, 

, , , . Mihirasya Sinha putra . . . Deva dharma 


. . . of Mihira, son of Sinha . . . 

This again contains the name of the same donor as the two 
preceding legends, but altogether the portions legible do not 
furnish a complete version. 

14. Base of Pillar, 

Danam bhikshusyaBuddha-rakshitasya Sakya bhikshusya sa 

Gift of the mendicant priest Buddha-rakshita, . . the 

mendicant priest of Sakya , . . 

15. Base, 

Danam Sangha . . . 

Gift of Sangha . . . 

16. Base, 

Danam Sangha-pravirasya pu . . . 

Gift of Sangha-pravira son . . . 
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17, Bme. 

Danam bliiksliusya Buddlia-raksliitasya cha bMksluisya . . 

Gift of tbe mendicant priest Buddba-raksbita, and of tbe 
mendicant priest' , * ... 

18. Square Pedestal of Statue, 

Deya-dbarmo yam Sakya-bbiksbor Bbadatta Brabma- 

somasya. Yad atra punyam tad bbayatu sarvva-satwandm. 
Anutta'ra-j nanav^ 

Tbe votive offering of Bbadatta Brabma-soma, mendicant 
priest of Sakya. May tbe pious act bere performed be to 
the benefit of all. For tbe acquisition of tbe irrefragable 
doctrine. 

19. Pedestal of Small Statue. 

Deya-dharmo yam Sakya-bbiksbor Dbarma dasasya. Yad 
atra punyam . . . sarva-satwat^nllm cba. 

Votive offering of tbe mendicant priest of Sakya, Dbarma- 
deva. May this pious act, etc., etc. 

20. Small Stupa. 

. . . nas4 puy^ye Suranasya dteam. 

Gift of Surana. 

21. Base of Pillar. 

Danam Sangba-stbavirasya Bbadatta. " ’ 

Gift of tbe Stbavira Bbadatta. 

22. Base of Pillar. 

. « . dandi Sangba-deva Singha-gbuta Dbarma-priya 
Sangba-mitra Dbarma-priya. 

A mere string of names. 

23. Base of Pillar. 

Ayam kumbbako danam bbiksbunam Suriyasya Buddha- 
raksbitasya cba prabanikanam ... ye dbarmma parit- 
yagata sarwa ba prabanikanam Aratya bbaktin&m ye bba- 
vatu 

This base of a column is tbe gift'*of tbe mendicant priests, 
of Suriya and Buddba-raksbxta, and of tb0 prabanikas ? ? ? 
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24, Pedestal of Small Statue. 

(De)y£i“dlianiio yam Sfiikya-bliikslioli Sangta-raksMtasya. 
Yad atra punyam tad bhavatu. . . 

Votiye offering of Sangba-rabsMta, mendicant priest of 
Sakya. May this pious act, etc., etc. 

25. Bach of Small Statue of Buddha. 


Bbagavato Sakya-munisya 


masare vihS,re 


Of the boly Sakya muni . . . masara vib^ra. 

2Q. Statue of Buddha. 

. . . pratbitam yasa gunasyagra sarvvottamasya Dbar- 

misokena bbaktya pratikriti . . . (vi)bare pratima 

pratiksb§,pit&. Yad atra punyam tad astu m&ta-pitror bbrS,- 
trinam. ... 

. gift af an image to the Vihi^ra by the deTotee 
Dharm&soka. . . . May the pions act thus performed 

conduce to the welfare of my parents and brothers. 

27. Base of Pillar. 

. . . bhikshu Sudatta Subhaga Sangha cha. . . . 

This is yery indistinct and incomplete. 

28. Large Slab, 

These contain many names, and are so damaged that no 
connected sense can be made out. The words mJidre kaka- 
tihmdm, in the yihara of the Kakatikas ; and Sangha pra- 
kirtahi vyavdh&re hi upathdpitaye can be read. 

29. 

This inscription is unfortunately imperfect. The stone 
upon which it was grayen seems to haye been yery cleanly 
cut through, and the first part of it carried off. There can 
be no certainty as to how much has thus been lost, but pro- 
bably yery little. The following is a transcription : — 

. . . swamisya mah^-kshatrapasya Sand&sasya Gaja- 

yarena Brahmanena Sangrava-sagotrena. 

. . . rani. ImS» j&,yamada pushkaranainS.m paschima 

pushkaranim udap^no S.ramo stambhah. 
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Part of the inscription being lost, it is not possible to give 
a translation, but its general meaning is sufficiently manifest. 
It records (a gift) by the brahman Graja-varena of the San- 
grava gotra in the time of the great Satrap S^ndasa, (lieu- 
tenant) of the lord paramount {sicdmi). . . . The gift 

appears to have consisted of tanks called J^ya-mada, a 
western tank, a well, a garden, a pillar ; but in the absence 
of a verb no definite meaning can be attached to the words. 
The absence of this part of the inscription is of no consequence, 
but it would be interesting to see who was the swdmi or lord 
paramount of the Satrap Sind&sa. 

The language of all the insci’iptions is Sanskrit, not PMi, 
but it shows some interesting deviations from the classical 
forms. For E4jadhiraja we find E^jatiraja, but this may be 
an unusual though legitimate form, the preposition ati being 
used instead of the commoner adhi. The word bhikshu in a 
few instances has its proper genitive form bhikshoh, but it 
generally appears as “ bhikshtmja” following the declension 
of the much more numerous class of nouns in a. Muni, in 
the only instance in which it appears, has similarly the 
genitive “ munisya,” instead of the proper form muneh. The 
word nMre appears in the locative form where the dative 
might be expected, showing a leaning to the Prakrits, which 
reject the dative. 

The seasons of the year are used for the purposes of dates. 
Some instances of this use are given by EhS,u Diji from the i 
Western Oaves. These inscriptions show that the division of j 
the year into three seasons was the one employed. 

PS.— Some months after the preceding notes had been 
read before the Society, I received from B§,bu E^jendra Ml 
a copy of a paper on several of the same Inscriptions which 
he published in No. II. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for 1870. His Essay and mine, therefore, repre- 
sent two entirely independent investigations of the satYia 
set of Inscriptions. As the B^ibfi’s paper arrived before 
this had been set up in type, I t a ke the opportunity of 



making a few remarks upon some parts of it^ wMcli seem 
open to objection. 

The translations of the Inscriptions are generally in ac- 
cordance, bat there are several important points of difference. 
I have weighed the Babu’s readings very carefully and can- 
didly, but in no case have I felt constrained to surrender my 
own versions. 

General Cunningham in his note following this has re- 
marked upon the,Ba,bu's very incorrect rendering of the 
i numerals, which are . the most valuable portions of the In- 
i scriptions. I may say at once that I give up the Babuls 
; renderings as beyond my understanding. The 40th day of 
the year 59,” and ‘' the 80th day of the year 59,” are forms 
of dates which are new to me, and for which I can find no 
warrant in the Inscriptions. Though the BS-bu shows that 
he is acquainted with Bhau Doji’s investigations of the In- 
scriptions in the Western Oaves, where the Seasons of the 
Year are employed in the dates, he has failed to perceive that 
the same custom is observed in these Inscriptions. So, the 
following difficulty is encountered. The word means 

both year and rainy season^ but the applicability of the latter 
sense not having been seen, the Babd explains the sentence 
in which it occurs, and which begins with the distinct word 
samvatsara (year), by saying mrsha “ is used very much in 
the same way as if a man were to say ‘ in the year 44 Anno 
Domini.^ ” 

Another reading of the Baba’s is most important if it could 
be substantiated. He reads in one Inscription the date 

140th Saka year,” and thereupon proceeds to argue that 
the Saka was the era employed. If this could be proved, it 
would have a most important bearing on Hindu Chronology. 
I failed to perceive either the word or the figures in the 
paper impression of the inscription ; and on referring to the 
Babu’s engraving, I find the word which he reads Saka, to 
be written with the dental s (^), not, as it ought to be, with 
the palatal s (’5f). This is fatal to his reading. Further, the 
word so read follows the word danam^ intervening between 
that and what is evidently part of the donor’s name. No 
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date could be inserted in such a position. I have no doubt 
wbateyer that these obscure letters are parts of the donor’s 
name or title. 

The BIbh, while stating the inscriptions on the pillars to 
be records of gifts, raises the question “whether in the case 
of inscriptions, recording gifts {dd.na) without specifying their 
nature, they are to be taken as mere records of gifts, or of the’ 
gift of the objects on which they occur.” He then goes on to 
say, “Gen. Cunningham is in favour of the latter alternative . 
There is generally, however, no pronoun of any kind in such' 
inscriptions to fix such a meaning, and it often happens, that 
a single bar of a railing i*ecoi'ds two or three or more gifts 
of a different date, each in the usual form of gifts of so'and 
so.” He then notices the Inscription Ho. 12, in which the 
inscription on the base says. Gift of so and so, and that on 
the plinth. Gift of some one else. A single railing bearmo- 
records of several gifts of different dates has never come 
under my notice ; but, dealing with the Inscriptions before us, 
there seems to be no reason why two persons, naturally or 
spiritually related, might not agree to contribute separate 
parts of a column. The Babfi’s reading of this short inscrip, 
tion is rather different from mine. I find that the two 
donors are connected by a common patronymic Vasu-mihira. 
What^ can the words “ Gift of,” inscribed upon a pillar or 
anything else, mean, unless it be that the object so inscribed 
is the thing given? If we find a stained window inscribed 
“Gift of—,” do we understand that something else was 
given, not the window ? It might have been convenient to 
m^e records of gifts on pillars, railings, or other conspicuous 
objects; but, unless the object inscribed were the one pre- 
sented, some mention would undoubtedly have been made of 
what the gift really was. The earliest researches of Prinsep 
showed the gift of a pillar to be a favourite act of Buddhist 
devotion, and two of these Inscriptions (1 and 23) distinctly 
state the base of the pillar to have been the donation. The 
Babfi seems not to have been aware that the word humhha or 
humhhaka^ has “ base of a pillar” among ite other meanings; 

^ See Bjj&lingk to(i B(>&. , 
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and so in Inscription Ho. 1, lie has read hunibhako 25 (base 
of pillar 25) as kxmbhaka-sanjna, which he translates “ breath 
suspended,” and applies it as an epithet to the donor. 

To the Inscriptions from Mathura the B^hh has added 
one obtained by General Cunningham from Sahet Mahet 
which place the General identifies with the Sravasti of the 
Buddhist records. This Inscription General Cunningham 
has introduced at the end of Plate III., and I now proceed 
to offer a transcription and a suggestive translation. Babfi 
E^jendra has done the same before me, and we agree in some 
words ; but as he considers the “ document very puzzling,” 
and “the translation a mere guess,” I refrain from quoting 
his version. General Cunningham himself, in his Eeport, 
gave readings of the names and other portions of the In- 
scription, including the name of Sravasti in the second line. 

, . . Etaye purvaye bhikshusya Pushpa . . . sya 

Saddhya Mihirasya bhikshusya Bapusya Trepitakasya dlnam. 
Baddhisatwo chMram ifdwosrw s^vastiye bhagavato chankame. 
Kosumba kutiye Achayy^no sarvasti dinam parigrahe. 

Such is the transliteration of the Inscription as it ap- 
pears in the engraving. The commencement is wanting, 
but there are traces of figures, one of which seems to be 
10. I have not had the advantage of seeing the impres- 
sion, or it is possible I might have detected some rudimen- 
tary signs which would justify the reading of Bodhisatwo 
instead of Baddhisatwo and Sravasti instead of Savasti, etc. 
The engraving is much superior to that accompanying B^bfi 
ESjendra’s paper, hut the letters in italics remain uncertain 
after a comparison of both. In the Bdbu’s copy an addi- 
tional letter ta appears between sarvasti and dinam. 

I am unable to extract any continuous sense out of this 
legend. The first part records the fact of the statue being 
the gift of the mendicants— Mihira and Bapu Trepitaka. 
After this follows the word Baddhisatwo for Bodhisatwa, and 
the word ohh&tram, disciple in the accusative case. There is 
no verb, however, to govern this accusative, and so the dot 
representing it may possibly be an accidental addition. 
Next comes a doubtful word, then s&vastiye bhagavato chan- 
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Imme. This may mean that the donors were disciples of the 
hodkkativa, and their donation was made to the holy cJian-> 
Jtama^ whatever that was, at Srdmsti, In the following line, 
Iwsiimha-hitiye, may be translated as to the flowerj^ dwell- 
ing/' which is probably the name of the temple. This last 
sentence probably means, '' For the regular use of the dis- 
ciples of the dchcirya (teacher) at the Kosumba-kuti." 

The language of this Inscription bears strong signs of the 
transition from Sanskrit to PMi. The compound letters of 
the Sanskrit keep their place, but besides the genitive 


N ote on the prececVing Mcitlmra Inscriptions, — By Major-General 
A. CUNXINGHAM. 

The circumstances under which these inscriptions were 
discovered are detailed in my Archaeological Eeport for 
1862-3, par. 159-184. 

Professor Dowson's translations were handed over to me in 
the end of April last, and I read them at a meeting of the 
Royal Asiatic Society on the 5th of July, just four months 
before the^ receipt of Babu RajendralaTs translations, which 
appeared in the Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal for 1870, 
p. 117-130. But the Babu's translations are confined to the 
inscriptions which I first made known to Mr. E. 0. Bayley 
in November or December, 1860, by the copies which are 
now engraved in the Bengal Journal. Mr. Bayley visited 
Mathura early in April, 1861, and made independent copies 
of most of these inscriptions ; and in 1863 a considerable 
number of the inscribed stones were forwarded to Calcutta, 
where B4bu Rajendra had the opportunity of studying them 
at leisure. The Babu mentions that the inscriptions which 
he has translated are taken from my transcripts, with such 
corrections and emendations as ^ careful of the 

voi<» V.— [new smms.] ; ^ ^ is ' 
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original and comparison witli Mr, Bayley^s transcripts would 
warrant/’ As a single specimen of the nature of the cor» 
rections and emendations effected by B^hu Rijendra, after 
this careful examination of my transcripts, I need only refer 
to the first inscription, in which the Yowel & m rijatirdja, 
and the compound letter sya in bhikshusya, both of which 
were accidentally omitted in my hurried transcript sent to 
Mr. Bayley, are also omitted in the present Calcutta tran- 
script, which the Babu professes to have corrected and 
amended from the original. The only alteration which he 
has made is in the final letter which he has changed 
to although he reads it as 5. 

The Plates of these inscriptions, which accompany the 
present translations by Professor Dowson, have been re- 
duced by photography from paper-impressions of the origi- 
nals. About one-half of these inscriptions, including several 
of the most important, were discovered by me in 1862 and 
1865, and were unknown to B&,bu Eajendra. Amongst these 
new inscriptions is one (IsTo. YI.) oi Maharaja Vdsudeva, 
dated in the year 83 ; the previously discovered inscription of 
the same king (No. lY.) being dated in the year 44. No. YIII. 
inscription is of special value, as the date, 165 Samvat, is 
given in writing as well as in figures. No. XXIX., which is 
the earliest inscription yet found at Mathura, belongs to a 
Satrap named Sanddsa^ of whom I possess several coins. 
This inscription is probably as early as B.c. 100. Inscrip- 
tions XXX. and XXXI. are simply the numbers 118 and 127, 

In the translations of these inscriptions, Professor Dowson 
has adopted, without a single alteration, the whole of my 
readings of the dates, which I communicated to him at the 
rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society, where I met him by 
appointment, for the purpose of making over the paper- 
impressions of the inscriptions. My readings of the dates 
had long before been noted on these impressions. I mention 
this fact because, at the end of the translations, Professor 
Dowson states that the values of most of the old Indian 
numerals have been settled by the researches of Mr. Thomas, 
Bh^u D4]J, and others. Of how little assistance this '' settle- 
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meno^ ot the numerals has been in the ease of the Mathura 
inscriptions, may be seen on comparing Babu R^jendra’s 
readings of the dates with my readings now given by Pro- 
fessor Dowson. 

I do not presume to offer any verbal criticism on the 
translations of these two well-known scholars; but I may 
note a single misreading into which both of them have 
fallen. It is in the last word of No. I. inscription, which 
should be chatur-cUsc, “in the four quarters,” and not chaiur- 
“ the fourteenth.” 

Unfortunately, I am so pressed for time by my approach- 
departure for India, that I cannot do more than offer a 
few words on the historical importance of these inscriptions. 
In No. I. we find that Mathura possessed a Vihara of the 
great king EuvishJca, whose name is also found in the Aryan 
Pali inscription of Wardak, near Ghazni, and who is no 
doubt the EusJika ot the R&jatarangini and the Ooerke of the ? 
Indo-Scythian coins. In this inscription therefore we have * 
proof of the accuracy of the Chinese accounts of the Turushlia 
Indo-Scythians, that they had conquered the whole of 
Northern India. Nos. IV. and VI. belong to king Vasu- 
deva, who takes the title of Deva-pufra, which is given to 
Kanishka in the Bah^walpur Tope inscription. His dates of 
44 and 83 show that he enjoyed a long reign, which we 
learn also from the abundance of his coins. The name is 
written BAZO-JHO in corrupt Greek both on the gold and 
copper coins, and this reading is confirmed by a few of the 
gold coins which also bear a part of his name in Sanskrit 
characters, Vdsu, written perpendicularly, as on the well- 
known coins of the Guptas. From the pure Hindu name of 
Vdsudem, we might suppose that he was a Hindu; but as 
the coins give him the well-known tribal title of Eorano, 
which was borne both by Kanishka or Kanerke, and by 
Huvishka or Hoerke, it seems certain that Vfisu-deva, in 
spite of his pure Indian name, must have been an Indo- 
Scythian. If so, may we not suppose that the descendants 
of the Indo-Seythians gradually became Indianized, ^d that f 
they must now be sought ftu^^amdpgst fj^eicl the'i^ 
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tribes in the Nortb-West, sucli as the Jats and Gujars, with 
whom I have already proposed to identify them ? 

I will conclude these remarks by referring the reader to 
the Samudra Gupta inscription on the Allahabad Pillar, in 
which the king, after mentioning the Sahas^ speaks of the 
JDempiitra Shahan Shahi, who must therefore have been the 
Turushka king of the Panj^b. This has an important bear- 
ing on the age of the Guptas, as it makes Samudra Gupta 
a contemporary of the Turushka kings, whose dominion, 
according to the Chinese authorities, had already passed 
away in the beginning of the third century after Christ. 

The dates in these inscriptions I refer to the era of Vikra- 
maditya, as we know that both Kanishlxa and Stwishka pre- 
ceded the establishment of the Saka era. Vdsudem^s reign 
would therefore have extended from b.c. 13 to a.d. 26, and 
his coins were the immediate precursors of those of Ghatal 
Kachcii the father of Chandra Gu]}ta who probably reigned 
from A.D. 50 to 75. 
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THE EOTAL ASIATIC SOOIETT, 


Art. XL~~ 6 pecimen of a Translation of the Adi Granth, 
By Dr. Ernest Trumpp, 

111 offering to the learned public a specimen of a traiisla- 
tion of the Adi Graiith (or first holy book of the Sikhs), 
we premise a few words on the language in which that 
work is composed, as hitherto wrong notions have been 
entertained on this point. The language of the Adi Granth is 
not the Ql^Hindi, as has been recently stated, if the old Hindi 
(if it may be called so) is taken identical with the Hmdu% 
the language^ of the middle age of India, from which the 
present Hindi has sprung, and which is now nearly extinct. 
Even the learned Garcin de Tassy was of opinion that the 
Adi Granth was written in Hindm^hvit he had apparently 
not paid any attention to the study of this work, and his 
statement can, therefore, be only a surmise. 

Ihe language in which the Adi Granth is composed we 
would propose to call the old Gurmukliifox it is in reality the 
mother of the modern GiirmitkM^ and it differs as much from 
the Hindm (the term old Hindi will discard, to avoid 
misconceptions) as the modern GurmukM differs from the 
Hindi. It is true there is a close relationship between the 
old Gurmiikht and the Hindu!, especially in the nomencla- 
ture ; but the grammatical forms, on the other hand, differ 
so much, that they can hardly be identified, as little as the 
modern GurmukM can be classed under the Hindi. We 
will not enter into details here to prove our assertion ; for 

Grarcin de Tassy : Rudiments de la langue Hindoui, p. 4, note 5. 
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every one who has read the Hindiit compositions;, as con- 
tained in Garcin de Tassy’s ChrestomatMe Hindis et 
Hindouie^^^ will perceive at once the difference. We will 
only adduce a few striking points of difference between the 
old GnrmnkM and the Hindiit: The old GnrinnkM has 
a regular Passive voice (like the Siiidhi);, the Hindut only 
the compound Passive voice; the whole conjugation of 
the old Gormnkhi differs considerably from that of the 
Hindiit ; the old GurmukM uses pronominal suffi.ves with 
the verbs/ especially the past participle^ which is quite 
nnknown in Hindui, but current in Sindhl. As regards the 
declensional process^ the old GurmukM haS;, like the Sindht^j 
a regular Locative^ Ablative^ and Instrumental (plur.) case^, 
which are not to be found in Hindui. Besides the (adjec- 
tival) Genitive case sign we find already the 

modern Gunnukhl form The idiom which stands 

nearest the old Gurmukhi is not the Hindui, but the Sindhi ; 
in fact, without a knowledge of Sindhi the old Gurmukhi 
cannot be understood at all. We allow that also specific 
Hindui forms are to be met with in the Adi Granth ; but we 
have no doubt that such like forms point to a later origin, 
and are to be considered as interpolations. The matter is 
quite different with the Hasv^ pdtsdh kd granth^ the com- 
position of Govind Singh ; this work is (with the exception 
of the Persian portion) written altogether in Hindui. The 
language of the Adi Granth is now totally antiquated, and 
may be considered as dead^ for the Sikhs themselves, when 
quoting a passage from the Adi Granth, add a regular trans- 
lation.^ 

^ And even with nouns; examples of this kind are even found in the 
MSS.of the Adi Granth. 

^ Very important in this respect is the work printed at Ludih%l 
(Loodiana), a.d. 1868, and composed by Pandit Sardha Rama, under the 
title ^ T'Pf ^ history of the Sikh power. It gives 

various passages from the Adi Granth, with a translation, from widch 
we may see that even the learned Sikhs frequently misinterpret the 
words of the Adi Granth, and are not always sure of the meaning of 
difhcult words and passages. 
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The translation offered here we would only call a Jirst 
attempt; for we had only the manuscripts before us, with- 
out any commentary or any other help tvhatever. There is 
neither a gi’ammar nor a dictionary of the old Gurmiikhi, and 
we had to find out the different grammatical forms by mere 
comparison with the Sindhi, Hindiff, and the modern Gur- 
mukhi. Besides the difficulties arising from the more or less 
unknown or doubtful grammatical forms, the maiuiscinpts, 
without exception, are written in such a way that all the 
words in a line are joined together, so that it is often difficult 
to separate the words, as occasionally, as a letter more or less 
may be added or cut off, the sense will become quite different. 
We trust, however, that these and other difficulties ufill be 
speedily overcome, when we shall have the assistance of a 
learned Sikh priest in India. 

For want of Gurmukhi types, we have made a literal 
transcription in the ordinary Devandgari character. 

W' 

%»f I ijJT Wrfl[ II 

Om! The true name is the Creator, the (supreme) Being 
without fear, without enmity; having a timeless form, nofr 
subject to transmigration, self-existing. By the favour of 

the Guru! * . . 

may be translated either : not subject to transmigration, or 
free from birth = nnbom^Sansk. with a privat.) t»f ; 

in older MSS. the form M^is found, which is more correct; Sansk. 
the self-existing.— in or by the favour of the Guru ; 
is the Locative of By God is understood, and it is 

a misinterpretation if the word has afterwards been applied to a human 
Onru. 

II 5R5 II 

I sfr ^ ft€}- aft II 
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^ ftlt ^ ’ 

ft’^rwT frff ^ ®J ’'nf% I 

^sRwkt ftt:.^ ^ 1® * 

¥^ w 5rrt% II 

Japa. 

1 . 

First is truth ; from the beginning of the world is troth. 
There is truth, (says) Mnak, and there wiU be also truth. 
By meditation (and) meditation it is not obtained, tiiough 

thou meditate a hundred thousand times. t, t i 

By silence (and) sUence it is not obtained, though 1 Keep 

up a continual devotion. , i, t i 

The hunger of the hungry does not cease, though 1 ma ce 

a load of fried cakes. . . 

Tliere may be a thousand, a hundred thousan ex eii i , 

not one will go with (thee). . 4 ., „ 

How may one become a man of truth (and) how is the 

wall of falsehoods broken ? , -u 

Mnak (says). Walking in (his) commandment (and) will 

is written with (every living being). 

^ is substantive and adjective, truth and true-, in which ever 
w'ay it be taken, it refers to God, hy meditation (and) 

meditation, ie. by continual meditation. ^dcntted with 

as it is sufficiently proved by a number of words. ^ is the 
Instrum, plur., being also used in the plur., as in many other pas- 
sages of the Adf Granth. s-f- Devotion ; crPC s-t- a continued hne 

(of) = continual. i/ie teger «/ it/itf etc. lie 

connexion is : As 'a man can never entirely satisfy Ins hunger, ut 
becomes always hungry again, so a man can never find out truth( _ Go ) 
by his own exertion. The Sikh traditional explanation «mers 

from the translation given above ; they explain ^fr(ivhich we take to be 
identical with uft) by and by multitude, but neither can ^ 
proved by the Bhfikka, besides that it gives no proper sense. 
is a passive form, applied in a neuter sense, it may be become; this is 
borne out by a great many passages of the Adi Granth. ITIW • 
properly a layer of stones or bricks =waU. the Locative 
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sing. If it is man’s destiny (%^) to walk' in the commandment and will 
of God ; it is not liis option. 


wrt I 

¥^4^ flrsrf^ II 

¥^ 5fVf ¥^ ¥^1 tf7l;¥ff I 

¥^3? ^ ^ I 
’'IT^ i ?I f¥ ^ 11 


By (his)orders foi-ms are made,(but)the order can not be told. 

By (his) orders living beings are made, by (his) orders 
gi'eatness is obtained. 

By (his) orders are the high (and) low, by (his) orders 
pain (and) comfort is set down ( = decreed). 

By (his) orders is the forgiveness (pardon) of some, some 
are by (his) orders always made to wander about (in trans- 
migration). 

Every one is under (his) orders, outside (his) order is none. 

Ndnak (says) : if one understand (his) orders, he ’will not 
speak in pride and self-conceit. 

the Instrnm. plur. forms are made, i.e. 

things, etc. are created, 

by his orders great-- 

ness is obtained^ nearer explained by the following Xi;^. is the 

same as the vowels being lengthened or shortened according to 

the requirements of the metre. is written down (by 

destiny) ; is the well-known passive voice of the old GurmiikM, 

still in use in the modern Oiirmiikhi if he 

■imderstmid {Ms) orders; is the Format, pliir., the postposition 

(kan) being left out for the sake of the metre, ^ ^ (properly 

%*)> pride and conceit, egotism. 
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silt €r II 

3nt ^ ^rrf^ ^ rt^ % i 
ant ^ t II 
srrt ^ srrq ffc i 
ant sfit ^ IT^T ffit II 
^ ^ wtfs I 
^f%r ^ I! 

t ^ I 

w I 

t^Jlt ttJT^¥ II 


One sings (liis^ i.e. God’s) power, (if) he has power (so to do). 
Another sing« (his) liberality, (if) he knows the destiny. 
Another sings the beantifol praises of his excellence. 
Another sings a difficult thought of science. 

Another sings : having made the body he reduces it to ashes. 
Another sings : having taken life he restores it again. 
Another sings : he appears, (or) is seen afar off. 

Another sings : he sees in the presence of the present. 

The telling of stories does not come to an end. 

The stories, stories, stories are crores, crores, crores. 

He continues giving, the receivers get tired. 

For ever and ever they go on eating. 

The ruler goes on executing (his) orders. 

Ndnak (says) : he expands without concern. 

<!Tf, has power, i.e. to sing kis power, 

the liberality or munificence of God, by which he supports all creatures. 

is explained by the Sikh commentaries as identical with 
destiny, fate ; the allotment which God bestows upon the creatures ; he 
who knows that all gifts come by God^s allotment, sings his liberality. 

he is seen {ix, he is near and to be seen) ; others again say : he is 
seen afar, Le. he is afar off. Ifft he sees in the 
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presence of the present, i.e. Ee is everywhere present, Aviierever a 'man 
may be. the telling of fall these various) stories, or the 

rehearsal of them. to come to an end, is ex- 

plaineci by the Sikh commentaries to signify one who gives mi order, a 
ruler, contrary to the now received meaning of obedient to an 

order. But might also he taken as Instr. piur., he continues 

executing his orders (simply) by his orders, Le. if he gives an order, it 
is done at once, a Hiiidui form, with a lengtheiflid, for the 

sake of the rhyme. 

8 

^Tff ^ ^ ^TTf^ »JT3 Wim I 

Tfarff I 

qiq'fT i 

qprqi vt wraft^ ^ qrfq i 


True is the Lord, of a true name, 

(But) the import of (this) language is infinite. 

They say and beg : give, give ! 

The Liberal gives presents. 

What may again be put before (him) 

By which his court may be seen ? 

What word may be spoken by the mouth, 

Which having heard he may bestow love ? 

Early reflect on the greatness of the true name. 
From (his) beneficence comes clothing, 

From his (merciful) look the gate of salvation. 
Ndnak (says) s Thus it is known. 

That he himself is altogether truthful. 

Locative, as in Sindhi, denoting the quality of a true name, 
literally, in a true name. niay be translated in 

^ ai is generally rendered as well in GurmukM as in Hindi by % 
instead of % 
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different wa^^s ; the Sikhs themselves do not know what to make of it. 
We have given that translation which seemed best suited to the context. 

(the anus\4ra being constantly left, out in the Granth), an 
old Ablative form — from the mouth. ( = f^) 

which (Acc). to bestow love. s.f. the early 

hours of tlie day {i.e, the nectarious time). Abl. sing. from 

(his) benevolence. Abl. sing. («f'^f^=^j), the merciful sight 

or look of God. ^'3? is here taken adverbially: in all, thoroughly, 
altogether. 


^ fti; I 

^ It 

trnc^T 1 
^rr#t ftift ii 

»rr^ i 

ll’Wifvfi’srft I 

% ^TTwr ^ ^1 

wNrr ?Tcn ^ Iwft srrl; ii 


He caimot be appointed, (for) he is not made; 

He himself, himself is the Supreme Being. 

By whom he is worshipped, he receives honour. 

KF4nak (says) : (If) the abode of virtues be praised ; 

(If) he be praised, heard, and revered in the heart ; 

He, having taken away pain, will bring comfort to the house, 
In the mouth of the Guru is the sound. 

In the mouth of the Guru is the Veda, 

In the mouth of the Guru it has been continually contained. 
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tsam is ■ Guru, GOrakli is Guru, Brahmd is Guru, and tlie 
motlier Pdrvatl 

If I would know (Mm), I would' say (it) ; 

(But) the story cannot be told. 

O Guru ! let me know the only One ! 

That the one liberal (patron) of all Hying beings may not be 
forgotten by me ! ' 

v.a. To appoint, to establish (as a king, etc.), an 

epithet of God (the passionless). etc.. If he is praised. In a 

conditional sentence the conjunction % is generally omitted, and must 
be gathered from the context. the abode of virtues (ipft 

or fBTt). an epithet of God. literally, if 

reverence be kept in the heart, Le, if he be revered in the heart. 

in the mouth of the Guru. nddam, for the sake of the 

rhyme, instead of An old Sikh commentary (without the name of 

the author), gives the following explanation of etc. : IJp’ 

^ 1 1 I « f I tr I 

O Angad ! (the disciple of Mnak and second Guru) this song (which 
Mnak was pronouncing) is Guru ; the V^da is Guru, it has been con- 
tinually contained in the mouth of the Guru. Then the commentary 
proceeds : ^ 1 1 ^ I ’FtVll 1 1 ^ t Wf JTT f t ^ 

^ I ^ I ^ ^ t II w Ttff ^ isaru 

is Guru, Gdrakhu is Guru, Brahm^ is Guru, P^rvati is Guru; o son, 
these six are Gurus, The commentary does not seem quite to have hit the 
right meaning. The sense of these words is, according to our interpre- 
tation, rather this : that there are many Gurus, who teach always the 
V^da ; that there are many followers of isar [i.e, Siva), of Gorakh 
(Vishnu), of Brahm^, of Pto^ati, but they do not know the only one, 
whom even he himself [Le, Nllnak) did not venture to describe. To that 
a disciple (according to tradition, Angad), answers : o Guru ! teach me 
the only one I 


'srr^ % ’fwr i 

ijfw m W i ^ ^ ir 
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^Trrr t ^ n 
6. 

I bathe at a 'Rrath, if I please him ; 

Without the uill of God what shall I do with bathing ? 

As much as I see created, what, without destiny, is found 
that I may take ? 

In (my) instruction there is a gem, a jewel, a ruby. 

If thou heai-est the teaching of the one Guru. 

O Guru ! let me know the only One ! 

That the liberal patron of all living beings may not be for- 
gotten by me ! 

without (his) will, i.e. if it does not please God, if God 
is Bot merciful to me. I may do. s.f. creation 

(Sausk. 3Effs)- without destiny. in the sense of 

destiny is^lways used in the plural, denoting properly the works (of a 
former life), which determine the fate in aftei'births. 
what is found, that I may take ? 

'O 

% ^31 iK ftr I 
w wnftt ^ » 

stTVRi ^ ^ 1 1 

W ^ ^ ^ 11 

7 . 

If (one’s) age last the four periods of the world, or even ten- 
fold more j 

If he be known in the nine regions, if every one follow him ; 
If, having preserved a good name, he obtain fame and 
celebrity in the world ; 
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If ' he does not come into (his) fayour, nobody' will ask a 
word about Mm, 

Among the worms having made him a worm, he puts the 
sins on the sinner. 

Ndiiak (says) ; he bestows favour on the udcked, he bestows 
favour on the virtuous : 

Such a one is not to be seen Tvho could bestow any favour 
on him. 


in the nine regions (of the earth), Le, in the whole 
world. to bestow favour. 


ara ifh: ifWrar I 

n 

^ tncrr^ i 

^rRsi^ iftfi ^ 1 'iTf II 




Having heard (his word), the Siddhs, Pirs, and Gods (are). 
Having heard, the earth, the bull, and the sky. 

Having heard, heaven and hell. 

Having heard, death cannot affect (them). 

Ndnak (says) : (his) worshippers are always joyful ; 

Having heard, (there is) annihilation of pain and sin. 

Locative of the past participle, it having been heard (by 
them) ; to supply is, his word or name, the Sikhs explain by the 
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^ % I 

% H 

^•sf^ «fwr ^ f%^Tf 1 
^51 tipcr ^5T «rr§ ii 

9. 

Having heard, Isar, Brahmft, Indra. 

Having heard, (there are) in the mouth the mantrs of praise. 
Having heai-d, the skill of J6g, in the body the secret. 
Having heard, the ShAstrs, the Smriti, the Vddas. 

NAnak (says) : (his) worshippers are always happy. 

Having heard, (there is) annihilation of pain and sin. 

etc., the Hindu Gods are acknowledged by Mnak, but only as 
Bli minores, created by the Supreme Being. 

having been heard, there are in the mouth the mantrs of praise ; 
the Hindu holy scripture is thereby acknowledged as of divine origin, 
mantram. the skill of Mg, as being brought 

into a system by the J6gis. effiT the secret in the body, Le, in 
whose body the secret (of J6g) is, by means of penances, austerities, 
etc., to which they subject their body. 

■*n^ 1 

'STR II 

^ifT*Ri wm I 

igtwt ^ ITR Wt B 

10 . 

Having heard, trath, contentment, knowledge (of God). 
Having heard, the bathing of the sixty-eight (tlrthas). 
Having heard, they obtain honour by reading and reading. 
Having heard, they gladly apply themselves to meditation. 
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Nilnak (says) ; (Ms) worshippers are always joyful. 

Having heard, there is annihilation of pain and sin. 

: W s.m. trutli, etc. Nanak acknowledges that there is (some) truth 

and knowledge of Grod in the Hindu Shastrs ; also the bathing at the 
sixty-eight tirthas is referred to divine origin, etc. 

i w I 

ffrort ’■rt’c trrf?reTf ii 
ifrirt tlT^ w I 
iT^ frt 11 
mm 1 

tTR SRT ^ I! 

11 . 

Having heard the (panegyrical) songs of the Avatdrs. 
Having heard, Shdkhs, Pirs, and Kings. 

Having heard, the blind ones find the road. 

Having heard, the bottomless (water) becomes shallow. 
Ndnak (says) : (his) worshippers are always joyful. 

Having heard, (there is) annihilation of pain and sin. 

^TJWT % ’ITf is very difficult to explain. i® very likely 

= igp?;'JTT5 (^^5tn![), possessing all qualities, an epithet of an Aratiir. 
■apfig m. a panegyrical song of praise. s.m. here in the sense of 

a mbit; bottomless; unfathomable; the unfathomable 

(srater) becomes a cubit (deep) = shallow. 


^ irtTi wft ^ ^ I 

^ 'SRt ^ II 

M 1 

ifit m lErff II 

%[T •sn^ I 

^ ^ wrf ^ 11 
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12 . 

The state of him, who minds (him), cannot be told. 

If one tells (it), he repents of it afterwards. 

There is not paper (enough), nor pens, nor writers. 

Sitting they reflect on him, who minds (him). 

Such is the name of the Supreme Being, 

If one minds (him), he knows (him) in his mind. 

(niand^), another form of the present participle is 
mannfl, instead of mandd. ^S.f. State ; it may also signify 

salvation, which w'ould equally suit the context. etc. ; the 

sense is,, the name of God is such, that only he knows him, who minds 
(or obeys) him. The state of him who minds God cannot be described, 
as he himself alone knows it, and nobody else. Nowithstanding this 
assertion^ N^nak describes to some extent the state of him who minds 
God, in the following paurls, 

ftt I 

II 

37^ ^ 'frsT w 1 
Jit ^ t ^rrf^ ^ ^ It 
Jirnr 1 

% ^ srrt ^ » 

13 . 

If he minds (him), there arrives intelligence and wisdom in 
the mind. 

If he minds (him), the knowledge of the whole world. 

If he minds (him), he is not struck in the face. 

If he minds (him), he does not go with Yama. 

Such is the name of the Supreme Being, 

If one minds (him), he knows him in his mind. 

wff ^ an idiomatic expression — to be struck in the 

face. ^ does not go with Yama, Le. he is not 

subject to death (and pain), he will be united with the Deity. 
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’fit ^ ■!T tJT?: I 
’R't xrfH 1%^ tn;^ WT?: II 

?it ’R^ ■ST I 

i<fi ^51^^ II 

%iT frT I 

% ^ ’Rt^ 3rrt ’Rf^ ^ I 

14. 

If lie minds (Mm)^ lie is not stopped on the road. 

If he minds (him), he becomes known with honour. 

If he minds (him), he does not go proudly his way. 

If he minds (him), he gets connected with virtue. 

Such is the name of the Supreme Being. 

If one minds (him), he knows him in his mind. 

Trf% to be stopped, xrfw he becomes 

known ivith honour, i.e. at the threshold of God. STR adj. proud 
(Sindhi). 

Tit XTRff 
Tit 11 

Rt fTK 5T fro i 

^ 5T tipir II 

%RT TiTTf fr?: I 

^ # Tift 51T% Trft 11 

15 . 

If lie minds (him), he finds the gate of salvation. 

If he minds (him), he is his famil/s support. 

If he minds (him), he is saved, and he saves (also) the dis- 
ciples of the Guru. 

If he minds (him), he does not wander about in begging, 
says Mnak. 
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Suclv is the name of the Supreme Being. 

If one minds (him)j he knows him in his mind. 

s.ra. Support; the same as Sikh commen- 
tary explains it by ^ ^ ^ m 

itt II ^ If he, 

having heard the name of God, minds it, he becomes the support of his 
family ; after him his whole family is saved. 



^ ■q'sC^ trqf i 

trrwff i 

Ti% €rffi ^ I 

i ^ ^ ^'^=^'1^ I 

1 WTR II 

^ ^ I 

’OTfT ^rlT WR II 
fr^ fr^ I 

?[ ^swtir II 

SITfri ^ I 

11^%^ f%rf% wr% 'itc I 
%5iirr itT II 

i3# W 

IffV 5 it% II 

’qfirIT W’S T!^> I 

II 
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I 



’T SfTfTTJIP 'fF? II 

»n% I 

’ERITJrfH II 

16. 

Five are accepted^ five are foremost ; 

Five obtain lionoiir at the threshold (of God); 

Five shine at the royal gate. 

The thoiigiit of the five is the One Guru. 

If one speaks^ he reflects ; 

There is no counting of the doings of the Creator. 

The white Bull is the son of religion and mercy, 

By whom contentment has been established as* a rule. 

If one understands (this), he becomes a man of truth. 

How much burden is upon the white Bull ? 

The earth is another, and at some distance, another, another. 
What load is upon that, and beneath what power ? 

(There are) kinds of living beings, names of colours, 

The destiny of all, (in which) the pen (of God) has moved. 
If one know to write this account. 

How great an account will be written ? 

How much is the power, the beauty, created ? 

How much the liberality ? who knows the food ? 

The show has been made by one word. 

From this have sprung a hundred thousand rivers. 

What is (his) power, what (his) thought? 

Not one time I can be sacrificed (to it). ' 

What pleases to thee, that is a good work. 

Thou, o Formless ! art , always in safety ! 

Tiig Sikh commentaries (and priests) cannot tell 
wlio or wliat these five are : they refer it even to tfie five elements, water, 
fire, etc. ; but this is out of the (j[uestion. Others explain by rlg'hfeom, 
etc., but this is a mere guess. In fact, the whole connexion of this 
Pauri is doubtful, the white Bull, is also taken here in an alle- 

gorical sense ; he is called the son of religion and mercy, 

1^1^^ the destiny of all ; is here taken in the sense of a 

substantive. who knows the food (i,<9, wdiich he is be- 

YOL. y ,— [new seeiesJ 15 
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staving on the creatures) ? ^ m 

various ways: WT^ (from to see, cans. ; ITOTW to show) 

show i c.thevisible word ; similarly. (from «^tead of 

to cause to say) word, saying. Neither word is now in use 
in any of the cognate idioms, and their signification can only he inferred. 
One kkh commentary gives the following e.vplanation : is taken 

as identical with TJ^aKT expansion (of creation), and is thus 

described : ^?T€T ''TPf*'? 

II Tl? ''1®S 'itWj 

one m&sfi (a small weight) of wind, one mfisft of water, one mfisfi of fire, 
one masfi of earth ; these four mfisfis have been made ; one tank of this 
has been a kavfiu ; that is to say, a kavta is a measure equal to a tank 
or four mfisfis. This explanation would be in accordance with the pau- 
rfinik traditions, but it is very doubtful, as Nftnak, when speaking of the 
creation, never alludes to it in other iilaces. ^ 111 

not one time I can he sacrificed (to it), i.e. I cannot one time give my- 
self entirely to it, can never come up to it, or understand it. 

e|\a 

gjtf I 

XfWT m’i ^^3 I) 

e^, 

^ tiTS I 

Klff n 

I’m I 

Cs ^ 

«frfi f%i '^Ti UK « 

^Tf^’srr ^ ^Tirii ni II 

^ 17 ., 

(There are) innamerahle repetitions (of the name of God), 
innumerable reverences. 
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Cs ' 

'ftT ITT wtr: I 

snfi ^>T 1 
Ifiw ^STTfl I 
nit ng isfr ^iTfi i 
q|f%inT fimfi i 
^ nf% ’nfi ii 
fill! fift nTfi nr i 
mf lit itnT I 
nfT’w I nn if nr i 
^ If ^Tlt nt’T^ liK I 
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18 . 

Innumerable fools, stark blind. 

Innumerable thieves^ living on the wages of iniquity. 
Innumerable nilers, who commit acts oi violence. 
Innumerable cut-throats, who commit murder. 

Innumerable sinners, who commit sin. 

Innumerable liars, who scatter falsehoods. 

Innumerable bai'barians, who devoiir du-t. 

Innumerable slanderers, who lay a burden on the head. 
Ndnak speaks a low thought. 

Not one time I can come up to it. 

What pleases thee, that is a good work. 

Thou, o Formless! art always in safety. 

^ stark blind. ^ according to tlie commenteries = 

prince, ruler, 'e^ 'vlio scatter falsehoods ; ^ 

the Formative plur. (without the postposition kau). -ftltT JiT'fl 
who lay a burden on the head, cither on their own, or on that ot 

another. 

«iQL 

II 

’5113'^ I' 

> 

II 

^ ' 

« 
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^ ^ I 

H ^3[T f%<wn: II 

19. 

(There are) iiiiiimierable names, innumerable places. 
Unattainable, unattainable, innumerable worlds. 
Iniiumerable, they say, are suspended with' the head down- 
wards. 

In letters is the name, in letters the praise, 

111 letters knowdedge, songs, eulogies of virtues. 

Ill letters writing, speaking, language. 

In letters the description of events. 

By whom these (letters) have been wiitten, upon him it is not. 
As he commands, thus, thus he obtains (it). 

As much as (his) work is, so much is the name. 

Without names there is no place. 

What is (his) power, what (his) thought ? 

Not one time I come up to it. 

What pleases thee, that is a good work. 

Thou, o Formless ! art always in safety. 

The first three lines are quite irregular in their rhyme. 
is explained by the commentary in this way: 

^ being suspeBded with their bead downwards they {Le, the 
worlds) praise (him) . the Locative plural : In letters. 

The commentary giwes the following explanation : ^ ^ ^T3rf 

^ 1 itr wr 

’wrr ftT II ff ^ ^ ^ 

II ^ BRf %I frw Wt # ft’s 

\ ’w %% fm ^ f^®f icf 

V w I 1 ^ 3X1 1 II 

They praise the name of God, and this they do in letters ; and 
knowledge, songs, praising the Lord’s qualities, the telling of the 
story of Hari, the telling of a tale, this also is done in letters. Union 
and separation (the fate) which is written, this also is written in letters. 
IFliatever has been created, the creation of the Lord, upon all this 
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If the hand, foot, and body become dirty : 

Being washed with water the dirt will go ofl. 

If polluted by urine be the cloth : 

Applying soap it may be washed. 

If the heart is defiled with sins. 

It is washed in the dye of the name (of God). 

Meritorious or sinful is not mei-ely a name : 

Having done a deed they (themselves) set it down. 

They sow themselves and reap themselves. 

Nanak (says) : By (his) commandments they come and go. 

k is washed ('^rt llH w 
wash), xrnft meritorious (or) sinful is not a (mere) 

name or appellation, as some thought, but a reality. 
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Art. XII. — Wotes on BharmncqMcla, ivitJi Sjmiai Reference to 
the Question of Nirvana. By E. 0. Childers^ late of the 
Ceylon Civil Service, 

I ■ have given in the following pages some of the results 
of a careful study of the text of Dhammapada, rendered 
necessary by the preparation of a Pali Dictionary. In en- 
deavouring to elucidate some of the obscure or difficult 
points of this important text, I have given prominence to a 
few passages enabling me to test the theory of Nirvana 
which I propounded last year in the columns of a periodical. 
Verse 203. JkjliaceliwpaTamd rogd, sanMdrd par amd diiklid. 

Etmn mtvd yathdhhiikm mhhdnam paramarn 
siikham. 

The sense of this verse is, As hunger is worse than any 
disease, so existence is worse than any pain ; to him who lias 
realized this truth extinction is the greatest bliss/^ If any 
proof is wanted that the author of Dhammapada believed 
Nirvana to be the annihilation of being, it is surely here. 
When he says in the same breath that existence is the acme 
of suffering, and that Nirvana is consequently the highest 
bliss, it follows logically and inevitably that Nirvana must 
be the cessation of existence. NirvS.na must here be taken 
as Anupadhiceshanirvana. SanMdrd (in the plural) is used 
almost in the sense of “ organic life.’^ The comment says^ the 
five Skandhas,’^ which amounts very much to the same thing ; 
for the Skandhas are the attribute of every organized being, 
however low in the scale of animal life. Compare the ex- 
pression sahhe sahkhatdsankliatadhammd^ all things organized 
and unorganized/^ or all things animate and inanimate, 
which includes, of course, the whole realm of creation, I 
take this opportunity of re-stating the theory of Nirvana ; 
which I published in the July and October numbers of j 
Truhnefs Record for 1870; and I may observe that my ; 
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theorT meets, as far as I kno^r, all the difficulties of the ques- 
tion, “and holds good in every instance m which 1 have 

*^Svia means extinction or annihilation. It is the ulti- 
mate goal of Buddhism, the supreme reward of the highest 
spiritual development, the summuni bonuni to which the foh 
lower of Qakyamuni is taught to look. What, then, is this 
Nirvana or extinction which is the reward of virtuous action ? 
It is twofold — Upadhiceshanirv^iia, or the extinction of human 
passion ; and Anupadhiceshanirvana, or the annihilation of 
being. There are eight progressive stages of sanctification, 
called the Four Paths and the Four Fruitions the last and 
hio’hest of these stages is called Arhattvaphala, ^ or “fffil 
fruition of final sanctification,” and this is IJpadhi 9 eshanir- 
vana, or, as it is also called, Klecaparinirvana. Arhatship 
or Ai’hattvaphala is admittedly a state of the highest happi- 
ness and perfection, and its identity with Upadhiceshanirv^na, 
or, as it is more generally called, simply Nirvdna, cannot he 
too strongly insisted upon, since it accounts for the frequency 
with which Nirvana is spoken of as a state of bliss. This, 
then, is one of the Nirvanas, the other is Anupadhigeshanir- 
vffiia or Skandhaparinirvffiia,® which it is impossible to explain 
as anything but absolute annihilation. The Arhat, or being 
who has attained final sanctification, » though wholly free from 
human passion, and possessed of superhuman faculties, is still 
a man, and liable, like all other men, to death. Nor as his life 
necessarily prolonged beyond that of his fellows ; Qakyamuni 
himself, the Great Arhat, died at an age not exceeding the 
common lot of humanity. But the Arhat, alone of men, when 
he dies ceases to exist. The oil in the lamp of life is burnt 
out, the seed of existence is withered, he enters the vast 
portals of Nothingness and Void, and entering vanishes from 
ereation,--he has attained to Skandhaparinirvana, the an- 
nihilation of the elements of being. I have said that Nirvana 
is twofold ; but is it not also one ? for Skandhaparinirvana is 

1 In PMi Caftdro Magffd and Cattdri p7ialdm. 

2 Generally called simply Kirvl^ia. 

2 Arhattvaphiala or Klecaparinirvana. 
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tlie necessary complement of Klecaparinirv^na, as tlie latter is 
of the former. Withont ArhatsMp there can be no cessation 
of existence,^ just as there can be no Arhatship that does not 
terminate in extinction. Yiewed, therefore, from a distance 
as it were, as the goal of the pious Buddhist, llTiry^na is one ; 
it is a brief period of the highest bliss on earth, ending in 
eternal death . It may here he obj ected — ^Must not great confu- 
sion be created by using one and the same term for two things 
so different as bliss and annihilation” ? I reply that in 
reality there is no such confusion, since the context will readily 
determine whether, by the word Nirvana, Upadhigesha or 
Aiiupadhicesha Mrvana is intended. And in a vast proportion 
of instances the term embraces both Nirvanas. Thus in such 
a sentence as Nirvana is the reward of a virtuous life,” it is 
clear that both Nirvanas are meant, since they are inseparably 
connected, and the one involves the other as a necessary con- 
sequence. There are, however, occasions when one of the 
Nirvanas is distinctly alluded to, and then the context deter- 
mines which of them is meant. Thus in verse 89 the word 
loke specifies IJpadhiceshanirv&na, while in the verse we have 
been considering Aniipadbiceshanirvana is clearly indicated 
by the use of the word 

Ill conclusion I wish to add that the much contested word 
Paripirvana means “ the attainment of Nirvana,” or simply 
Nirvana. Like Nirvana it is twofold, Klecaparinirvana, at- 
tainment of the extinction of human passion,” and Skandha- 
parinirvana, attainment of the annihilation of the elements 
of being.” When the Parinirvana of an Arhat is spoken of, 
it may be translated death” ; for in the case of an Arhat, 
death and the attainment of Nirvana are simultaneous. The 
word Mahaparinirvihia merely means the death of Buddha. 

Verse 89. Te him parimhhutd^ they attain Nirvaiia in this 
world”; that is they attain Fpadhifeshanirvaiia or Arhatship, 
which is compatible with existence. Parinibhiita (pari + nis + 
vrita) is always used for the part. perf. pass, of parimhhdt% 
“ to attain Nirvana.” The regular p.p.p* would be parlmbMna, 

^ I mean, of course, on tliis eartli, since, for instance, an An%asiin attains 
Skandhapariniryana from one of the Brahma heavens. 
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but there is u conWen m “tte« the compounds nirui 

and nirrii, so mncli so that ntbhuM (mrYnti) means both 
happiness (or tranquilUty) and annihilationd_ It is weU 
known that this sort of confusion is frequent in Pali. An 
important reason against the use of parinihhdm as the p.p.p. 
of paniiMdti is that it would be readily mistaken for the 
noun mrinihhdna. men used of an Arhat panmUida may 
be translated “having died,” e.g. Lokandthe dmabcde sattaha- 
IMrinihhute, “ when the world’s protector endowed with the 
ten forces had been dead seven days.” ^ 

Verse 15 B. Anekajdtisamsdram sandhdvissam ambhscm 

GahaMrakam gamsanto dukkhdjdti punapinimm. 

“I have run through the revolution of countless births, 
seekino- the Architect of this dwelling and finding hun not, 
crievous is repeated birth.” Pausboll takes sandhdmscm^ as 
a conditional, 3 but the sense imperatively requires an aorist, 
and Mr. Tronckner pointed out to me some time ago that 
snndMvissain in this place is a true aorist, the Sanskrit aorist 
in -isham. The third persons sing, and plur. of this aorist 
occur pretty frequently in Pali, and end in -isi and -isum^ 
respectively. The doubled s has many analogies in^iaii. 
The learned Sthavira Dhammardma of TdtramuUe ^ has 
favoured me with a long extract from Oulla Saddaniti, in 
which the author, misled by the doubled s, oaUs sandhavmcm 
“ a future in a past sense ” {atitatthe bhamsanfi hoU), and cites 
a passage from the Tripitaka book Vimdnavatthu containing 
an analogous example. The passage is as follows . ^ 

Odtuddasim pancadasm tjdva pahkhami atthami 

PdtiMriyapalikhan ca attlmngammm&Utam, ^ 

JJpomtham upaDasissam soda silem sammtd? 

Here Oulla Saddaniti remarks, Imissd ViindmvaUMpdliyd^ 
aUkam mmmnnentehi ‘Atpmasismn U wpammn atitatthe In 
idam ' andgatavacanan ti vuttan ” ti saceam viittam, “ the com- 

1 See AbliidMnappadlpik*^, 

S In'paiuTeUsipas. fat. a,tmMie,and tlie 1st pers. cond. (parassa and 
both end in -issam: In the cond. the augment may be dropped, so that 
sanclMvissam miglit be a future or a conditional. 

^ Sanskrit it pbr isbit), and isbula. 

5 Oompare Dh. p. 404. 





mentators upon tliis passage of Vimanayattliu observe witli 
trutb. that tipcwammm is for upavmim, for here the future is 
used in a past sense.^^ ■ 

Yerse 166. AttaclaUhcm para^^ hciMind p>i nd hdpm/e' 

Aftadattham ahhmndya sadatthapamio slyu. 

I think the meaning of this verse is^ Let him not forego 
his own spiritual good for the sake of another man's^ how- 
ever great; when he has discerned his own spiritual good, 
let him devote himself thereto.”' This is, I think, in ac- 
cordance with the comment, and makes the sentiment one to 
which no exception can be taken, even from a Christian 
point of .view. Attha is constantly used in Pali in the sense 
of spiritual good, and this very word sadattha (sva-artha) is 
used at page 12 of Tumour’s Mahavainsa, where Arhatship 
or spiritual perfection is intended. The words are : — 

Sve sannpdto, Arianda ; sehhena gamamm tahim 
Na yuitan te ; sadaWie tvam appamatto tato hhava. 

To-morrow, Ananda, is the convocation, it is not right that 
thou shoiildst attend it while yet imperfect, strive earnestly 
therefore for thy spiritual good.” 

Yerse 32. Appamddaraio hhikhhu pamdde hhayadcmii'd 
Ahlmldbo parilidnmja nihhdnmi em santike. 

The meaning ot parihdna here is ''falling away,” "falling 
off,” " retrogression.” The comment says, "A priest who is 
ill this state is not liable to fall away either from the state of 
tranquillity and contemplation, or from the Four Paths and 
their fruition ; if he has attained them, he cannot lose them ; 
if he has not yet attained them, he cannot fail to do so.” 
Compare the passage at Dham. p. 254, where Godliika Thera 
is said to have attained the first Jhana and then fallen away 
from it: the expressions used are, smnddhikam cetonmidtm 
phusitvd tato parilidyi^^ chakkhatttim jhdnam mbhaMeim pari'~ 
hino^^ ^\jhdnd parilmior ^ I would render the whole verse 
" The recluse who delights in diligence, who sees danger in 
sloth, is not liable to fall away from holiness, but is close upon 

^ Compare also Dliaiii. yerse 364, chttussctTUM hhihhhu s&dihciniMd 

na pm'ihdyatij tlie recluse who remembers the Law will never fall awaj from true 
religion. 
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as .ttammentof Nir,S.»-” Tl>“‘ “ 

aMol-ed nofting can prcTSut its aooomplialiment. mbiiiita 

, hSsmeanslde,ap<iri,it74saorArliatslip(s»thscommant). 

Verse 55- Candanam tagaram mpi uppaJmi aim vassila 
‘ Etesam gandJwjdtdmm sihgandho amittaro. 

The meaning of the second hemistych is, “The peAme of 
virtue (sila) far surpasses the perfume of these spices. iheie 
is a confusion in the construction, as the literal rendering 
would be, “Of these sorts of perfumes ^ e per- 

fume of virtue is the best.” I do not see how sila can be 
taken as anything but the Sanskrit cila ; the "entator 
takes it so, and the analogy of the precedmg and following 

•verses requires it. . 

Verse 71. JSTa hi papam hatam kammam sajjukhram m mwcaU 
JDaham tmn hdlam anveti lhamdcchanno m pdvako. 

The word mmcati, in Pali, when applied to milk, means “to 
curdle,” Hterally, “to be got rid of,” I suppose because, in the 
process of curdling, the milk in great measure disappears and 
is replaced by curds. The Sthavira Subhuti informs me that 
the true version of the comment is, SajjukAiran U tanhlimum 
yem dhenwjd tlmnehi dJioM gaUtakUrcm, na muccaUU^ m 
parinamati na pakatihhdmm jahati na dadhihhamm apagjaU, 
“Sajjukhira means milk just drawn from the previouslj' 
washed udder of the cow ; na muccati means that it does not 
change, does not leave its original state, does not turn into 
curds.” This explanation makes mjju not an independent 
word qualifying the sentence na hi pdpani katam kammam 
muccati, but the first part of a compound word 
meaning “ new milk.” It is a satisfactory solution of the diih- 
culty, and the sense of the whole verse would be, “As newly 
drawn milk wiU not curdle for a long while, as fire covered 
by ashes goes on smouldering for a long while, so it takes a 
long while to get rid of the consequences of an evil action. 
Of ’course in a translation the play upon the two mea,uings of 
muccati is lost, and the simile is deprived of most of its force. 
It is worthy of notice than in the Simhalese Prakrit imd, the 
equivalent of muc, mema, according to Clough, “to loosen, 
to release,” and also “to congeal, to coagulate. ’ 
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Verse 232. Sudcmam Tajjani annemm uttano pana dtiddasam 
Paresam In so vajjdni opimdii yatkd binmm 
Atfano panel eliddetl kalm m kitavd sat/io, 

• /^Tlie' faults of others are easily seen, our own are difficult 
to see ; a man *wiiiiiows his neighbour's faults like chaff, his 
own he keeps out of sight, as the fradiilent gambler hides 
his loaded diee.^^ Faiisboll translates yatha bhusam, as much 
as possible/^ taking it as a compound word, the eqiiiTalont of 
which would be yathabhricam in Sanskrit. But bliusa in 
Pali means also chaff/’ ^ and the use of opnndfi almost 
positiYely demands that yaihd bhusam should be translated 
‘'‘'like chaff.” The commentator takes -this view in the most 
decided and unmistakable manner, for he says bhusam opu- 
nanto mya opundti^ ‘Svinnow^s them like one winnowing chaff.” 
The force and beauty of the metaphor is obvious enough. 

Verse 257. I do not see how dhammassa giiito can be 
rendered custos legis,” since gutia (gupta) is used only in a 
passive sense. I would translate the passage, The wise man 
who is guarded by justice (or by the Law) is called just.” 
A man guarded by justice w'ould of course mean a man whose 
actions or words are directed by a sense of justice. The 
comment says dhammagutto dhammarakkhito^ which can only 
mean guarded by dJiamma, kept by dhammaP 

Verse 272. Dhammarama informs me that the true read- 
ing of the last Kne is hJdhhhu vissdsed m^dpddi appatfo dsa- 
vakhhayam, or rejecting sandhi hhikkhu Hssdsam md djuidl 
apjMtto dsarakkhayam, ‘‘'priest, be not confident as long as thou 
hast not attained the extinction of desire.” 

Verse 283. Vanam chindatha md rukkhayn vanafo jdyati hhnyam 
Cheh'd vanah ca mnathah ca nibhdnd hotha hhikkhave. 
“ Cut down the wffiole forest, not the tree, danger comes out 
of the forest; wffien ye have cut down both the forest and 
its xmdergrowth, then shall ye be free from passion.” Half 
the force of this passage is lost in a translation, from the im- 
possibility of rendering the play on the two meanings of iwia. 
It is doubtful whether nihhdnd or nihhand (nis+vana) be the 
right reading. Vdna^ means ‘‘desire” in Pali as well as 
1 See AbMdhanappadipika, 453; it is tke Sanskrit basa. s Abiiidliim. 163. 
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vana, and nilham would not be a participle, but an adjective 

meanint? “free from or lust.” . 

Verse 344 Subhliti informs me that the true reading is 
.ud tie firet line means, “ le ttho haeing got nd 
of desire iankers again for desire." Tie readings of raiisboU s 
three manuscripts are nihbcmatho, nManMo, and mbbmato. 
Mr. Fausboll now agrees with me in thinking that the two 

last are obvious copyists’ errors. 

Verse tm.NihUmgaman-am maggam Ichippam eva msodhaye. 
This is an instance of Hibbana, meaning both Nirvanas. 

(See my remarks at p. 221). , . • 

Verse 331. TuttM suMA gd Uaritarena, “A blessed thing is 
iov, whatever be the cause.” ItaHtara in PaU does not mean 
“mutual,” but “any whatever.” Thus in the text of one of 
the Buddhist classifications we have Idh’ dvmo hhiMhu 
sanhittho liotl Uaritarena cimrem, “contented with whatever 
robes he is presented with,” that is, whether they be of fine 
or of coarse material. In thisverse haranena might be supplied 
after yd Uaritarena. The comment says parUtena m mpukna vd, 

“ caused by a small or a great matter.” Any one who has 
seen a child in ecstasies of delight over the veriest trifle will 
ao-ree that “a blessed thing is joy, whatever be the cause.’V 
° Verse 369. Chetvd rdgan ca dosan ca tato nibbdnam ehisi. 
“When thou hast rooted out lust and hate then shalt thou go 
to Nirvana.” Here Skandhaparinirvana or Anupadhicesha- 
nirv^na is intended, for he who has rooted out raga and dvesha 
is the Arhat {vitardga), who “ afterwards” {tato, or, as the com- 
ment says, aparabhdge, viz., at the end of the few years he has 
to live), attains the annihilation of being. The comment^dis- 
tinctly specifies this Nirvana to be Anupadhi§eshanirvana : 
the words are rdgadosahandhandni chinditvd arahattam patto 
tato aparabhdge aimpadhiscsanibbccTiant ehisiti attJib, having 
severed the bonds of lust and hate and attained Arhatship, 
thereafter thou shalt go to Nirva,na.” It will be observed 
that the Pdli equivalent of upadhi^esha is npadiscsa. This 
is a compound of sesa (gesha) with upddi, a masculine noun 
formed from the root dA “ to take ” with a and upa. Upddi 
1 See Dham. p. 466. 
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is closely allied yitli iqydddna^ the more regularly formed 
deriyative of iiiDa-a-DA, and is used to designate the Fiye 
Skandhas, This word is interesting because it is one of the 
forms which giye eyidence that the Pali or southern recension 
of the Buddhist scriptures is the original one, and that the-^' 
oldest Sanskrit texts of Northern Buddhism are translations 
from it, possibly made some time after the Pali text of the 
Tripitaka had been settled. Upcidi is one of tlie loielassical 
forms w'hich abound in Pali, and restore to it so much of the 
wealth it loses from assimilation and other causes. The final 
S 3 dlable di must be formed from nl, on the analogy of dhi 
from DHA. I imagine, then, that the translators of the Pali 
religions texts into Sanskrit, meeting with this ’word, and 
unable to make anything of it, replaced it hj^ the nearest 
approach they could find to it in classical Sanskrit, yiz., 
IJpadhi.^ Other instances might be adduced ; thus the word 
phdsuvihdm occurs frequently in the Pali Tripitaka with the 
meaning of ^4ife of ease or happiness.^' PJutsit is a Pali 
neuter noun, meaning comfort, ease, happiness/^ the etj^- 
mology of which I haye failed to discover. The author of 
Saddharmapundarika,^ meeting with the word q)^^dsii, took it 
for the equivalent of sparca, and rendered the compound 
phdsiwihdra by sukliasparcaviharata, life of agreeable con- 
tacts.’^ But phdsii can realh" have nothing to do with sparca, 
first because its meaning and use are totally distinct from 
those of sparca/ and secondly because tbe regularly formed 
equivalent of sparca, namely qyhassciy is in constant use in 
Pali in the sense of touch” or ^^contact.” Again, the Pali 
wotA. pdramitd, perfection,” is formed by adding the suffix 
ta to pdrcmii, an anomalously formed derivative of parama.^ 
The author of Saddharmapiindarika probably found the form 
pdrami very puzzling, for he almost entirely ignores it, and 
employs the longer form paramita, which he takes to be a 

^ Upadhi is used also in Piili in a metaphysical sense, the four XIpadhis being 
the Skandhas, the K&.niagunas, Kle^a, and Abhisamskto. 

Lotiis, p. 425-7. 

3 For instance, pleasant journey,*’ pMsiiham fhchmnp^ com.- 

fortablc quarters.” Besides is properly an adjective, see AbhiuhSn. p. 15, 
note. 

^ Intr, p. 464, Pdrami is a feminine noun, the plur. nparamiyo. 
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compomd of para and ita, like paragata. The dreumstance 
thJp&rami is much more frequently used in Pali than 
pdramita, is almost conclusive against this derivation. Again, 
Z well-known Paii word uposatha is simply a contracted 
foian of upamsatha, but the o in the second syllable evidently 
misled the Sanskrit translators, for the North Buddhist equi- 
Talent is npoBhadha, which seems to be a sort of _ compromise 
between the Pali form uposatha and the Sanskrit part. perf. 

pass. uposliitG)^ ^ ^ 4.4.1 * A 

Verse 295 . Mdtcmm pitarcm liantvci rdjano dve ca mWmje 

Yeyyagghapahcamam hantvd anigho ydti hrdlmano. 
»The true brahmin goes scatheless though he have killed 
father and mother, and two holy kings, and an eminent man 

^^It is’a remarkable fact that Qakyamuni, though never re- 
miss in declaiming against the errors of the Brahmins, adopted 
the word brahmana, with aU its sanctity and prestige, mto 
his own system, but made it a denomination of the Arhat, or 
devout Buddhist who has attained to final sanctification. 
Buddha even applied the epithet to himself m a Udamgatha, 

“ hymn of joy,” he uttered after his attainment of omniscence. 
Yttcld hcivB pdtuhhcwcinti dhuniwct 
Atdpino jfhdymo Irdlimanassa 
AtK assa hcmhhd ^v^ apciycinii ^tthhd 
Yato pajmdU mhetiidJiam 

tlie Tratli is made manifest to tlie striving, the 
meditating brahmin, then his doubts all flee away when he 

knows existing things and their causes.” The Brihmanavagp 

of Dhammapada teUs us that the true Brahmin is not he who 
is born of Brahmin parents, but the man in whom passion is 
destroyed— MindssM® amhantam tarn ahani hrhmihrdhmanam. 
But to return to our verse : Pausboll thinks the sentiment 
it conveys inconsistent with Buddhist doctrine, though quite 

in accordance with the Brahminical system. This, however, 

is on the assumption that the word hrdhmana is taken in its 
natural sense, whereas we have seen that it may perfectly 
mean an Arhat, and the comment says nihMlesa, which is the 
1 See Bum. Intr. p. 464 ; Lotas, p. 544. » Lotus, p. 4-50 ; latr. p. 138. 
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same tiling. In my judgment this verse is intended to ex- 
press in a forcible manner the Buddhist doctrine that the 
Arhat cannot commit a serious sind It is as much as saying, 

An Arhat cannot commit sin, but were he to commit even 
sins so dreadful as parricide and murder he would be scathe- 
less/’ that, is, as Dr. Max Miiller has observed, if he does 
commit, these crimes, it must be by accident,, so that no guilt 
would rest upon him. Veyyaggha is a derivative of rgagg/ia, 
and means, I think, an eminent man,” literally, a tigerish 
man.” 

Yerse 302. I think the comment affords a satisfactory 
explanation of this difficult verse, The traveller on the long 
road of Samsara meets with nothing but pain ; painful is the 
life of the recluse, painful is the life of the householder, painful 
is association with those who are not our equals : therefore let 
Mm travel no more, and so he will not be exposed to suffer- 
ing.” That is, let him obtain Ifirvaua, and bring to an end 
his journey through Sammra, Compare p. 280 of Dham- 
mapada, where it is said that there are two sorts of I’oads on 
which a man may be a traveller, kantdmddhdf a road though a 
difficult country, and vattaddha^ the road through Samsara. 

Yerse 368. Adhigacche padam mntam mnkhdrupasamam 
mkham. 

He will attain the tranquil, blessed lot, where existence is 
no more.” Here I believe Skandhaparinirvana to be intended, 
as in the verse which immediately follows, and which we have 
already considered. From a Buddhist point of view there is 
really no reason why annihilation should not be spoken of m 
^"'blessed,” or even as ‘‘bliss” ; it is a “happy release” from 
suffering which without it would be endless. 

Yerse 394. ITin tejatdhi diimmedha kin te ajinasatlyd 

Ahhliantaram te gahanam hdhiram pa^imajjad, 

“ Thou fool, what dost thou with the matted hair, what 
dost thou with the raiment of skin ? thine inward parts are 
full of wickedness, the outside thou makest clean.” Abhhan- 
taram is a noun, and means “ inner man,” “heart,” It is, I 
think, best to take gahanam as an adjective in agreement with. 

^ Ahhahbo I'hhuhmo hhikhhu mneiem pdi^amjimtd mropetutn, etc. 

® << the circle of Samara’Hadhyaa. 

TOI<. v.— [new series.] 
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ggQ KOTES ON DMAMMAPADA. 

aUhantamm, and 

from the forest groyth of sm ox It 

gahancm^ “ a mna means desire or lust. 

fhp same as at verse ^oo, wnere 

%^m. SlmOi — » »»«. “>>» “ f “ Arropmt 
T ftp P4H texts bho is a familiar term of address used to 

P»~ »» « '"“rCULTe 

r.L“ 

not conTOrtoa to Buddliism are always teprosontod as saymg 
Z »»« to Buddha., and this address 

jarred upon pious Buddhists, who ^ d.” 

-rudr:^rrrxBS£“i’‘?:s» 

* vtieX'suhhdti informs me that the right reacUng is 
not «.«dp«.« road, but amadp—nd, 
channels of pleasum.” ilf«.dp.— “ * CTjL 
„.dp« a.ds«„««,*and » “ “rip*.: 

ao'reeina witli towM, understood, ine commem J 

rtpddisu samti pamUafUi tnandpasmvana tanha hhusa 

TL°oo’mmont should he mtanlH o.wdrifik. pdjotom 
At verse 345 tlxe comment should be sdraUaraUa U saraUa 
hutva rattd halamrdgaraUd ti attho. _ ^ . 

Verse 129. Upamam is the accusative of the fe ■ 

nnama, Attdnam upamam hafvd exactly conveys le i , 
"ra" yl\vould 4 done by.” Tbe comment says 

ahcini evam unne pi 

1 Abhidban. 536. . Trifliq Office explains IJwvddi tliixs: Bho hlio 

r “ ^ 

hhomdi, _ . ^ qq ^ From sru. “to flow.” 

a o,.,. fnr insfanee* Dbam. P. yo. ^ 
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Art. XIII.— Brhat<-8anhifa ; or, Complete S-j/stem- qf 
Naiural ABtrohgij of Vardha-?mMra, Tramkted from 
Sanskrit into- English by Dr. H. Kern.. . 

{€ontimied from p. 90.) 

Chapter XVI. 

Countries,. People,, and Things belonging to the Domain of each 

Planet, 

1-5. The eastern half of the Xarbadcla district, the 
Orissa, Vanga, Siihma, Kalinga, Balkh, the Scythians, Greeks, 
Magadhas, (^abaras, Pragjyotisha, the Chinese, Kambojas, 
!Mekalas, Kiratas, Vitakas,^ the people beyond and within 
the Mountains/ the Pulindas, the eastern half of the Dra- 
vidas, the south bank of the Jamna, Campa, Udumbara, 
Kaiicanibi, Cedi, Vindhya forest, Kalinga,^ Pundra, Mounts 
Golangiila, ^riparvata, Dardw4n, the river Ikshuroati; more- 
over, robbers, Parata, wildernesses, herdsmen, seeds, grains 
in husks, pimgent substances (pepper, etc.), trees, gold, fire, 
poison, heroes, medicines, physicians, quadrupeds, ploughmen, 
princes, evil-doers, chiefs on march, thieves, beasts of prey, 
woods, renoTOed men and bravoes ; of all these the Sun is 
the lord.'^ 


^ These are the same tribes who by a synonymous term are called 
!Lampakas and Utsavasanketas ; they are said to scorn the institution of 
matrimony, and to form only temporal engagements, lasting for the ^ 
time of a festival. 

^ Le, a part of the Himalaya; cf. Mahabh. ii. 27, 3 (Bombay ed.). 

® The author forgets that he has mentioned Kalinga just before. 

^ Throughout this chapter Varaha-mihira appears to have chiefly 
followed K%yapa ; for comparison the corresponding passage in Kil* 
9 yapa here follows : 








2g2 THE B5.HAT-SASHITA. 

P q Tlie Moon presides over; mountain strongliolds, torts 

6-8. ii ^ Bliaroaoli, the Ocean, tlie Romans j 

defended by ^ \ ^angana, Hala, the kingdom 

^;tX;2nTrttds’of tb^ great Ocean, things of 
of ^ater, salt, gems, concb-sbells, 

sweet taste, dowers, nui , , ^ 

pearls, aquatic pro ue s, ? rescue of their allies, 

S„ma.drinke,s. p„a„our,, 

priMts, Mb. night-wali- 

®tlrf The i.4abtots of the *eetem halt of the dietots 

n ISTfn^adda and Bhimaratha, the l^irvindhja, 
of the Qona, Isa - -rr Mondakinl, Payoshni,^ 

Vefatatl. SipA “‘™"’ J.T S pLjo/ Mo.A 

(?) “ 

%f^S< ^ ‘ 

'* ^ ..««.f‘^-=Krr'aiOT?aad‘W^* 



^ci; ^ ’ 

iffqt V. “ 

’ Another reading, also in K^yapa, is Paioaiiu. nhd^iuvaras), 

2 0,nMs&puraovBM$dmrm. Maybe,B/ito/iwm(- SA«.s«rara ), 

„ J: “I'aU. uve .a ,Uh H. .t M.eat Khte.," mpl- g- » 

”T'“::;; .. „» .t .a. »„!.« .t »! «» «•»>•• «' “>- 
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■ ■ :':':,r.'V.l 

Dandaka^ Kantipiira^ the Barbarians, half-castes, tovrnspeople, 
agriculturists, Paratas (or quicksilver), people using fire, in 
their trade, professional soldiers, foresters, fortresses, boroughs , 

(or the Earvatas), slayers, cruel men, arrogant follows, 
kings, princes, elephants, hypocrites, riots, blows, herdsmen, 
red fruits and fiowers, coral, generals, sugar, spirits, anything 
sharp, treasuries, keepers of holy fires, mines, Buddhist,.; 
monks, thieves, false, vindicative, and gluttonous persons ; 
all these have Mars . for their lord. 

16 - 20 . To Mercurj^s domain belong: tbe Laubitya, Indus, 

Sarayh, Gambhirika, Eathasya,^' Ganges, Kauciki, and other 
rivers, Yideha., Kaniboja, the eastern half of Mathura, tlie 
Himalaya-, Gomanta-, and Citrakuta- mountaineers, Su- 
raslitriaiis, dikes (and bridges), water-roads, merchandize, ; 

inhabitants of caverns, hill-people, water-reservoirs, meeha- i;, 

nicians, singers, caligraphists, connoisseurs of precious stones, ' i 

dyers, perfumers, painters, grammarians, arithmeticians, out- . ji 

fitters,^. ' preparers of potions , securing longevity, artisans, |* 

spies, jugglers,'’^ infants, poets, false-hearted men, denuncia- 
tors, exercisers, envoys, eumichs, bidfoons,. ghost banners, 
magicians, policemen, ’ Kstag-e performers, dancers, ghee, , oil, 

coiisolteci by tlie aiitlior, for '' with x^tri’s hermitage and 

the Rshikas.*’ cli. xix. 14 and 15. 

^ The 1 % of the printed text would denote ignoraiits.” 

It is dithenit to decide upon the true form'; my MSS. of C. have 
or Cfi B. and R. Sans. Diet i. v. 

The construction In the text is ungTammatical,y«a being connected 
not only with (hjnsliya and cllpa, but also with gauita, ^jabda, and 
(UeMiya. The irregularity would disappear if we XQ'dA jmsddhuna^ 

^ Comm. '511^ I 

^ Utpala: ffliTTf The word 

or, as a MS. has in tlie passage cited in the footnote on c*h. ii. 1^, 
is evidently synonymous with Since the verbal base 

is stated to mean «to extend,” like IftTK, or ’TOW? » 

regular derivative of it, or the base may liave been made in order to 
explain the existing noun. Neither nor is found In the dic- 
tionaries. 
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seeds, anytliing bitter, Totaries, preparers of pbilters, and 

91—25 The eastern part of the Indus, the western half of 
Mathura, the Bharatas, Sauviras, Srughnas, Ilortherners, the 
rivers YipacI and Qatadru, the Eamathas, Salvas, Trigar- 
tians, Pauravas, Amhashthas, P^ratas, Yatadhanas, Yau- 
dheyas, Sarasvatas, Irjunayanas, half the rural provinces of 
Matsya, elephants, horses, royal chaplains, kings, ministers, 
persous engaged in festivals and actions for promoting well- 
beino-, compassionate, truthful, honest, pious, learned, chari- 
table” and righteous men, citizens, rich men, grammarians, 
philologers, knowers of the Yeda,i exercisers, politicians, 
royal equipments, umbrellas, banners, chowries, etc., benzoin, 
spikenard, borax, costus, myrrh, salt, pepper (or beans), sweet 
iuices, honey, wax and Coraka-perfume t aU these are Jupiter s. 

26-30. To Yenus belong ; the Takshagilas, Marttikavatas, 
TTill districts, Gandharians, Pushkal&.vatas, Prasthalas, Ma- 
lavas, Kaikayas, Dagarnas, Bcinaras, Qibis, those who drink 
the waters of the Yitasta, Iravati, and Candrabhaga, chariots, 
silver-mines, elephants, horses, elephant- drivers, wealthy men, 
fragrant things, flowers, unguents, gems, diamonds, orna- 
ments, lotuses, couches, bridegrooms, young feUows, damsels, 
necessaries for love-making, ^ invigorating remedies,® those 
that take sweets, parks, water, lovers, renowned, happy, 
liberal-minded and handsome men, scholars, ministers, mer- 
chants, potters, speckled birds, cardamoms, cloves, bdellium, 
silk, wool, bleached sflk, Lodh-bark, malobathrum (?), cassia- 
bark, mace, agaliochum, orrisroot, pepper and sandal. 

31-34. Saturn’s are ; Anartta, Arbuda, Bushkara, the Su- 
rashtrians, AbMras,'g{idras, Raivatakas, the country where the 
Sarasvati disappears, the western country, the inhabitants of 
Kuru-fields,^ Prabhdsa, Yidi 9 a, Yeda-Smrtl, those who dwell 

* The ungrammatical homm. pi. vidusliaji is by no means rare in the 
Mahabh. and kindred works. 

^ Comm. 

® For *rg: r. 

i.e. the country about Thanesar (Skr. StMvivIgvara). 
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. along tlie banks of , tte MaM, rogues,' dirty fellows, low 
people, oil-millers, cowards, eunuchs, fetters,^ fowlers, dis- 
honest men, fishers, deformed persons, presbyters,^ swineherds, 
foremen of companies, those that have broken their vows, the 
Qabaras, Pulindas, poor men, anything pimgent and bitter, 
potions, widows, snakes, thieves, queens, donkeys, . camels, 
lentils, and such grains in pods as cause flatulency,^' ■ 

35“37. To SMiu belong: the inhabitants of mountain peaks, 
of dens and chasms, the tribes of Barbarians, C udras, I ackal- 
eaters, Sulikas, Vokkanas, the people with horse faces, crippled 
persons, those who dishonour their lineage, evil-doers, un- 
grateful men, thieves, faithless, dishonest and stingy persons, 
donkeys, spies, boxers, wrathful men, un-born children, low 
people, reprobates, hypocrites, giants, all sleepy beings, law- 
less men, peas and sesamum. 

38-39. The following are enumerated as pertaining to the 
domain of Ketii: *^ mountain strongholds, the Pahlavas, Qvetas, 
Huns, Colas, Afghans, the Desert, Chinese, the Marches, rich 
men, those that wish to achieve great things, resolute and 
energetic men, adulterers, disputants, those that take joy at 
another man’s misfortune, persons elated with pride, block- 
heads, unjust and ambitious men. 

40. A planet is auspicious to those whose lord he is men- 
tioned to be, if, at rising, he be large, bright and in his 
natural state, if no typhoon, meteor, dust or planetary con- 
flict annoy him, and when he stands in his own mansion, has 
reached his height, and is looked at by benign planets. 

41. If a planet shows signs contrary to the aforesaid, his 
dependency is ruined ; people and kings feel sad, suffering 
from affrays, unsafety and disease. 

^ This is an elliptical way of intimating ^‘jailers and captives,** 
as Utpala understands it. 

^ Comm. 

= Comm. bit f^Twr: i 

* The singular Ketu is here perfectly meaningless, because in the 

system of Var^ha-mihira Rahu is both the ascending and the descending 
node; just before (v. 37) K^hu is called Arka^a^igatru. The plural 
Ketavah would denote “ the comets.” 
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42. If no danger awaits tlie kings from tke foe, then, to be 
sure, it threatens them from their own sons or ministers. In 
consequence of the drought, the country-people will frequent 
towns, mountains and rivers which they never visited before.^ 

^ The whole of this chapter has been condeosecl in the author’s 
Samasa-Saiihitd Into the following : 

■qiw 

xrOwt- IWT 1 

% f^err: ii 

tjKT fqsajT T?f%5T: itJpr'Pft 3Tt^TW^: i 

f%Tnr wt: ii 

JTf^Tgr Wet II 

Trrfw^T^fr i 

’f ¥: vs^ f^Twr ii 

^’SJT f%TOT 3ITSWn;^T: I 

'twr: ii 

ws[ wr l^T^: i 

trrgr^t^T f^f^T ^wt: 11 

TTfr: irar’w^^ijTO’r^fNr's^^- 

w^-RiT 5T^: i 
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Chapter XYII. 

1‘lanetary Conflicts 

1. How and when a conflict (of the planets) will take place, 
aocoiding to the teaching of the sages who know past, pre- 
sent, and future, has been explained bj' me in the Astrono- 
mical Treatise, after the Sflrya-siddhanta. 

2. The planets moye in the firmament in severally higher 
and higher orbits, but owing to the groat distance they sLm, 
to our sight, to move in the same plain. 

o. According to the degree of their (seeming) approach- 
ment, there are four kinds of conflicts, as stated by Purtlcara 
and other sages, to wit, cleaving {he., occultatiou), grazing, 
clashing of the rays, and passing south ward.i ° 

4. At the occurrence of an occultation the rains will fail 
and discord prevail among friends and powerful families. 
When planets graze one another, there is danger from the 
sword, dissension amongst royal councillors, and dearth. 

5. At a clashing of the rays there will be war between 
kings, and desolation by sword, disease, and famine. Tike- 
wise there will be hostile encounters between monarchs at the 
planetai’y conflict termed passing southward.'^ 

* Utpala : 

^ 

II Cf. comment, on Surya-siddhanta, vii. 18, seq. The 

apamiryam or amvyam yiiddham takes place, when the interval is some- 
what less than a degree ; at a greater interval there is no conllict at all. 
This statement of the Surya-sidclh. is more explicit than our author’s ; 
yet It is clear that the amvyam or apasmyam in this chapter is that kind 
of coniiict which occurs at the greatest interval allowable. About the 
wwds and see next note. 

^ utpala says : ’?nW5rl‘ *lT?f^T!r 1 irWT 

(ch. xviii. 8) 


f : 

i I 
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I! 
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6. The Sun, when standing in the meridian, is (compared 
to) an ally coming to the rescue ; when in the east, he is 
(like a king) staying in town ; in the west, he is (a king) 
marching off. Mercury, Jupiter, and Saturn are always 
staying in town, and the hloon is always an ally. 



I w I w- 

I ’Himt n This 

is not difficult to understand, for the moon leaving, in her eastward 
course, a planet or star at her own right {i.e. standing north from the 
planet or star), may be said to make a pradahsliina ; standing to the 
south, i.e. leaving a planet or star at her left, she makes an apasavya. 
Thus apasavya means “from the left, at the left,” and, in a special 
application, “ at the south side but from this it does not necessarily 
follow that apasavya originally was simply the opposite of savya, “ left.’ 
Yet it cannot be doubted that they have taken apasavya as the reverse 
of savya, or, in other words, that apa was understood to mean, not 
“from, from the side,” but “not;” therefore asavya was considered to 
be simply synonymous with apasavya. Moreover, savya has got the 
meaning of “ right,” precisely the reverse of its most common accepta- 
tion, viz. “ left.” Savya, “ right,” e.g. from hands, arms, etc., as oppo- 
site to vdma, “ left,” occurs, e.g. in Brh. Sanh. li. 41 ; asavya, “ left,” 
43. Savya, “right,” also in Raja^ekhara’s drama of BalaramS.yana, 
ed. Goffinda Deva) : 

in the same Act, 47 and 50. Not to be confounded with this 
acceptation of savya is its use in augury. Applied to augural birds, 
etc., savya is strictly and properly “left,” but as birds first appearing 
the left of the observer move in the direction of his right, and 
keep him at their own right, savya, “left,” and pradahsliina, moving 
to the right,” imply the same, wdthout being the same. U tpala reniarks : 

i In astroBomicai works moving (revolv- 
ing) toward the right/ and toward the left/’ Is 

common enough; e.g, Shrya-siddh. xii, 55; Siddh, Cirom. Ooladhy. 3j 
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7. Ketm, Ifars^, Elliii, and Yenus are' marching planets* 
All the planets, 'when hurt, destroy, severally, kings coming 
to the rescue, marching or stajnng in town. In case of their 
being victorious, they bestow victory also ujjon those of their 
own class.' 

8. When a stationary planet is overpowered by another 
of the same description, then kings keeping the town will 
kill others in the same predicament.- The Sun produces the 
same effects on marching chieftains, and the Moon on allies ; 
the same applies to stationary and marching planets. 

9. A planet is overcome when he is standing south, rough, 
quavering, retrograding, small, covered, of unnatural apjaear- 
ance, without brilliancy, and colourless. 

10. He is termed victorious when he shows signs tho re- 
verse of those aforementioned ; also, if he be large, glossy, 
and brilliant, in spite of his standing south. 

11. Where two planets at their conjunction are radiant, 
large, and glossy, there is mutual love ; whereas, in the con- 
trary case, they destrojr those who belong to their own party. 

12. If, owing to the indistinctness of the tokens, it cannot 
be made out whether a conflict or a conj unction is taking 
place, the effects concerning the potentates on earth are said 
to be equally uncertain. 

13. When Mars is overcome by Jupiter, the Balilikas, 
chieftains taking the field, and people dependent upon fire, 
are vexed; the (^urasenas, Kalin gas, and SMvas suffer from 
Mars being vanquished by the Moon. 

14. Should Mars be defeated by Saturn, citizens (and kings 
staying in town) are victorious, but the country people cast 
down; should he be so by Yenus, granaries,^ barbarians, and 
knights come to grief. , 

15. When Mercury is beaten by Mars, trees, rivers, ascetics, 
Acmaka-land, monarchs, the Northerners, and persons initiated 
for a sacrifice, are to suffer. 

^ The comm, explains as '‘a village not 

received in fief/* which implies, I suppose, that such a village Is exempt 
from tributes. 
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16. In consequence of Mercury being overcome by Jupiter, 
the barbarians, <^udras, thieves, wealthy men, citizens, Tri- 
o’artians, and P^rvatiyas are vexed, and the earth shakes. 

17. If Mercury is quelled by Saturn, shippers, soldiers, 

aquatic products, ricli men and pregnant women will suffer; 
if lie is overcome by Venus, fires will rage, and corn, xain- 
clouds and marching kings be lost. 

18—19. When Jupiter is overpowered by Venus, the K.u- 
mtas, Gandharians, Kaikayas, Madras, SMvas, Vatsas, Vangas, 
cows and grain, are destroyed; so are the Middle coiiiitiy, 
sovereigns and kine, when Jupiter is . defeated by Mars, and 
the Arjunayanas, Vasatis, Yaudheyas, Qibis and priests, when 
the same is vanquished by Saturn. 

20. But should Jupiter be overcome by Mercury, then the 
barbarians, truthful persons, swordsmen and the Middle 
country, will be ruined, apart from the results following 
from what has been stated in Chapter XVI. (v. 41.) 

21-22. When Venus is defeated by Jupiter, an eminent 
chieftain on march finds his death, discord reigns betwixt 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas, and the Rain -god jdelcls no rain, 
the Kosalas, Kalingas, Vangas, Vatsas, Matsyas, the Middle 
country, eunuchs and Qurasenas, suffer severelj. 

23. In case of Venus being vanquished by Mars, com- 
manders of armies will be slain and kings wage war. If 
Venus is overcome by Mercury, the Parvatiyas are lost, the 
cows yield no milk, and there is but little rain, 

24. By Venus being defeated by Saturn, foremen of coi- 

porations, military men, Kshatriyas and aquatic beings are 
afflicted ; moreover, the general effects (taught) in Chapter 
XVI. take place. ^ x 

■ 25, When Saturn is .subdued by Venus, the prices rise, 
snakes, birds, and proud men will suffer ; likewise the coun- 
tries of Tankana, Orissa, Ka9i and Balkh. 

26. The Angas, merchants, birds, cattle, and elephants will 
suffer, should Saturn be defeated by Mercury ; but should he 
be so by Jupiter, then countries where women are predomi- 
nating in numbers, the Mahishakas and Scythians, will be 
afflicted. 
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27. Herewith, are described the special results of Mars, 
Mercury, Jupifcer, Venus and Saturn, if worsted. The other 
(general) effects must be determined from Chapter XYI. The 
more any planet is stricken, the more he will ruin whateyer 
belongs to his department. 


Chapter XVIII. 

Conjimc-tmi of Moon and Planets or Stars. 

1. The Moon, when iiioTOig more or less to the north of 
the stars or planets, i.e. keeping them at her right side,^ 
brings good to mankind; going at the outside, she is not 
auspicious. 

2. If the Moon stands north from Mars, the Parvatiyas and 
commanders of powerful armies will conquer, knights and 
marching kings be cheerful, and the earth ixyoice at the jnul- 
titude of corn. 

d. The Moon, when north from her own son (Mercury), 
brings yictory to chieftains keeping the towui, and causes 
plenty, increases the stores of grain, the happiness of the 
people, and the treasures of the rulers. 

4. When the Moon stands at the north of Jupiter, home- 
staying monarchs, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and scholars will 
thrive, as well as justice and the Middle countiw; there will 
be abundance of food, and gladness amongst the subjects. 

5. The Moon, in moving north from Venus, makes horses, 
elephants, and hoarders of wealth thrive. Then, also, chiefs 
on march and warriors will conquer, and the crops prove 
most", excellent. . 

-€f. ch. xvii. 5, note, and the following lines ; 

' ' 

wwi m ^ ^fwfr I 




f} — 

= 2^2 the bkhat-sanhitI. 

6. Should the Moon leave Saturn at her right, then sove- 
: reio'ns keeping the town will ti’iumph, and the Scythians, 

' Bahlikas, Sindhians, Pahlavas, and Yavanas be joyful, 

i 7. The Moon profits those chieftains, whether marching 

^ ’ or not, those things and countries that belong to the domain 

of the' planet or star to the north of which she happens to 
move, provided she be unhurt. The same are crushed by 
her, if she stands south. 

8. All the effects announced in case of the Moon standing 
north from a planet become inverted when she stands south. 
Herewith are enumerated the Moon’s conjunctions with stars 
and planets ; a hostile conflict between the Moon and planets 
or stars is wholly out of question.^ 


The years presided over hy each of the Planets, and their results. 

1. Everywhere the earth is but scantily covered with corn ; 
the woods are fataUy teeming with greedy mordaciousS ani- 
mals ; in the rivers flows no plenty of water ; medicines have 
almost lost their power. 

2. The Sun is scorching hot, even in the cold season ; the 
clouds, although huge like mountains, yield not much rain; 
the Moon and starry host have lost their lustre ; the congre- 
gations of ascetics and herds of kine are in dismal condition. 

3. Monarchs with irresistible forces, consisting of elephants, 

horse and foot, with their followers,^ and with an excellent 

' Nevertheless, Varaha-mihira himself speaks, in ch. xvii. 6, of Sun 
and Moon as “ an ally coming to the rescue, marching,” etc. Why such 
incongruities abound in the Sahhita has been explained more than once. 
Utpala remarks: 1 Wf- 

^ In the text r. of course, 

= Comm. i.e. “provincial governors, 

<4 

counts**’ 
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armament of bows; swords, and clubs, go about destroying 
tbe lands by war. Sucb is the state of things in a year, or 
niontli, or day presided over by the Sun.^ 

4” 6. In the course of a year ruled by the Moon, the sky is 
covered with clouds that, showing the dark hue of snakes, 
collyrium, and buffalo’s horn, and resembling mountains in 
motion, fill the whole earth with pure water and the air with 
a deep sound such as arouses a feeling of tender longing. 
The water-sheets are decked with lotuses, nymphaeas,' and 
water-lilies; the trees are blossoming and the bees humming in 
the parks ; the cows yield abundant milk ; lovers unceasingly 
delight their delightful paramours by amorous sports;- the 
sovereigns rule an earth rich in (flourishing) towns and 
mines, in wheat, rice, barley, Kalama rice, and plantations of 
sugar-cane, whilst she is dotted with fire-piles, and resounding 
with the noise of greater and smaller sacrifices.^ 

7-9. Most violent fires, aroused"^ by the wind, spread about, 
threatening to burn villages, forests, and towns; crowds of 

^ This chapter bears a different stamp from those which originally 
make part of an Indian Sanldtfu Its subject is treated in the Oreek 
Hoi4(j^stra, hut Varfiha-miliira judged it to belong rather to the Phala- 
grantha, Le. Sanhlt^. We are informed by Utpala that the author him- 
self in a former work (the Pancasiddhantik^ ?) had promised to reserve 
the subject of this chapter for the book he intended to write after finish- 
ing his Hoi& : ^ 

Hit ’ll I II 

TfW It It is not known which source has been chiefly used by our 
author in this particular instance ; thus much, however, is certain, that 
long before his time Greek horoscopy had been introduced Into India, 
Utpala quotes Yavanegvara; j 

(?) « 

“ r. i:;urri instead of 

‘ Preferate to WTtftfTf • 




men, ruined by the inroads of hordes of robbers and bereft 
of goods and cattle, cry Alack-a»day ! throughout the land 
The clouds, although bulky in apiDearance and piled up, yield 
nowhere rain in great quantity; the corn may shoot out, 
perhaps, at the boundary, but will wither, and even if it grow 
up, will be pilfered by others. Kings do not properly attend 
to their governing duties, bilious diseases prevail, and snakes 
are raging. Such calamities befall the people, whose crops, 
moreover, have failed, in a year presided over by Mars. 

10-12. Enchantment, magic, jugglers,^ mines, townspeople, 
singers, writers, arithmeticians, and military men prosper ; 
monarchs wish to exhibit to each other wonderful and pleasant 
shows in order to make friends ; business in the world is car- 
ried on honestly ; the threefold science of religion is in a per- 
fect state, and human justice is duty administered, as if by 
Mami himself. Some apply their minds to the knowledge 
of the highest Word (and Principle),^ or try to attain the 
highest rank in the study of logic.^ To jesters, envoys, poets, 
children, eunuchs, perfumers, those that live near dikes, water, 
and mountains, Mercury brings joy, and to the earth abun- 
dance of herbs, in a. year or month of his own. 

13-15. Continually many sounds emitted by the priests at 
the sacrifices go up to heaven, rending the hearts of evil 
spirits, but gladdening the gods partaking of the offerings. 
The earth is so provided with excellent grain, so teeming 
with elephants, horse and foot, so stored with wealth and 
herds of kme, and so prosperous owing to the protec- 
tion of her rulers, that her inhabitants seem to vie with the 
in heaven. The sky is covered with many towering 
clouds, that refresh the soil by raining, and the exceedingly 
fertile fields produce plenty of corn, in the happy year pre- 
sided over by Jupiter. 
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16-18. Earth is decked with rice and sugar-cane^ for the 
fields' are copiously watered by the rain poured from inoun- 
tain-like clouds ; by her numerous tanks adorned with beau- 
tiful lotuses, she shines lilce a woman brilliant with new 
ornaments. The rulers of the country destroy their powerful 
enemies amidst the numerous cries of victory resounding in 
the air. Owing to the protecting care of the kings, the good 
rejoice and the wicked are put down ^ in the kingdoms where 
cities and mines are in a flourishing state. At spring-time 
there is much sipping of sweet wine in company witls dear 
loves, much delightful singing accompanied hy flute and lute, 
much feasting in company with guests, friends, and kinsfolk, 
and Lovers shouts of triumph are ringing in a year ruled by 
Venus. 

19-21. Throughout the course of a year ruled by Saturn the 
countries are disturbed by unbridled bands of robbers and by 
many battles, and plundered of cattle and goods; the in- 
habitants, whose kinsmen have been killed, are sorely crjdng, 
and whole families are heavily tried by disease and hunger. 
The sky shows no clouds, as these are chased by the wind; 
the soil is covered with heaps of branches torn ofi*; the beams 
of Sun and Moon are invisible in the firmament, concealed by 
a dense mass of dust. The reservoirs are without water and 
the rivers shallow. In some parts the products of the field 
perish from want of rain ; in others they get on (only) after 
being watered (artificial!}?'), as the Rain-god gives but little 
rain. 

22. If a planet is smalb with faint rays, standing in his 
lowest mansion, or overcome, he produces no full effect; in 
the contrary case, he causes great prosperity. The evil eSects 
of a month increase in an evil year ; the same applies to the 
good eflects; should the one neutralize the other, then the 
results are trifling. 

^ The compound is irregular, inasmuch as it ought to 

be The same irregularity is met with also in Mrcchakaft 

(p. 10, ed. Stenzler), where has the 

meaniug of ITWC • In both instances grammar has 

been sacrificed to the exigencies of prosody. 

TOL. Y. — [new SEEIES J 
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Chapter XX. 


The planetary triangie. 

1. In any qnarter where all the planets together either 
appear or set heliacally, will he danger from the raging of 
the sword, from famine, and calamities. 

2. The configurations termed discus, bow, triangle, staff, 
town, dart, and thunderbolt, bring famine and drought to 



mankind, and promote war. 

, 3. In any quarter where a cluster of planets is seen at 

sunset, there will be another king and great calamity from 
foreign hosts. 

4. When planets come together in one asterism, they will 
be fatal to the people standing under that asterism's influ- 
ence,^ but auspicious to the same if they shed bright rays and 
do not occult one another. 

6. I shall now describe the tokens and effects of the (six) 
constellations, called planetary concourse, gathering, tarnish- 
ing, meeting, encounter and fellowship.^ 

6. The conjunction of four or five planets, marching or 
stationary, in one asterism, is styled a concourse.’^ If com- 
bined with a comet or Eahu, it becomes a tarnishing.’^ 

7. When a stationary planet comes together with another 
stationary planet, or one on march with another of the same 
description, the conjunction is named a “ meeting.” When 
another accedes to the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter, 
there is a ‘^ fellowship.” 

8. One (of two planets in conjunction) rising (heliacally) 
from the south, and the other doing so from the east, make 
an “encounter.” In a “gathering”^ the planets are auspi- 


^ According to ch. xiv. and xv. 

® Koga^ ‘^fellowsMp,” especially secret feilowsMp, or the Oermao 
Bruder^sehaft, also Rljatarangint 5, 325 ; pitakogdh are those who have 
drunk the cup of secret fellowship. 

® The definition is simply omitted., ■ Utpala; ' 
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Clous if they be large, resplendent, and natural 
ance. 


in appear- 


9. The constellations termed “concourse”and “gatherino”’ 
are indifferent; » tarnishing" and “feUowship" are danger- 
ous to the people ; the “meeting" is said to be good middling; 
but at “encounter" one may with certainty expect therao’in’o- 
of hostilities. - o o 


Chapter XXI. 


Pvegnancy of the Cloiuh.^ 

L Since food is the world^s life and dependent upon the 
rains, the setting in of the rainy season deserves to be care- 

fully inYestigated. 

2. HaTing read the works composed By Garga, Par^igara, 
Eagyapa, Vatsya,^ and other sages, in which the symptoms 
of the future setting in of the rains are described, I now pro- 
ceed to treat this subject; 

3. The prediction of an astrologer who day and night 
attentiyely watches the signs of the pregnancy of the clouds, 
will proye- true like that of a sage, when he-, determines the 
fall of rain. 



4. Indeed, is there any science that could surpass this,, 
by knowing which one becomes a seer of past, present, and 
future, even in this time of perdition, the Iron Age ? 

5. Some^ say that the days of pregnancj^ begin after the 
end of the light half of ES-rttika^ This, however, is not the 
opinion of the majority. I will tell Garga’s opinion. 

6. In the (first) days after the first of the light half of 
Margacirsha, or at the time of the Moon’s conjunction with 
Purva-Ashadh4 (after that date),, the symptoms of the preg- 
nancy of the clouds ought to be observed. 


^ Another reading has Vajra. 
' Comm. || 



7. The foetus formed during the Moon’s stay in a particular 
asterism will he born 195 natural days hence, the Moon 
standing again in the same asterism, according to the laws 
of her revolution. 

8. The foetuses of the light half come out in the dark half, 
those of the dark in the light half, those of day-time at night, 
of night at day-time, of evening twilight at dawn, of dawn 



Pausha are of little consequence. The dark fortnight of 
Pausha corresponding to the time of conception, the light 
half of Qravana may be fixed upon as the period of birth. 

10. The foetuses from the bright half of Mfigha are bom in 
the dark fortnight of Qravana. The former part of Bhadra- 
pada may be fixed upon as the period of birth corresponding 
to the dark half of Magha. 

11. The foetuses conceived during the bright fortnight of 
Phalguna are to come out in the latter half of BhMrapada ; 
but those from the dark fortnight are born in the former half 
of A 9 vayuja. 

12. The foetuses from the light fortnight of Agvayuja will 
be produced as rain in the dark half of Agvayuja ; those 
coming into existence during the dark part of Caitra fall 
down as rain in the light half of Earttika.^ 

13. The cloud embryos formed in the eastern quarter will 
issue in the west, those formed in the west will issue in the 
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like, stratified red clouds, or such as show the hue of crows' 

or a peacock’s neck, when the 3£oon and Stars are 

sJiming Drigiitly. 

16 A rainbow rumbling of thunder, lightning, a mock 
sun, beautiful twilight, troops of birds and irikl deer emit- 
tmg auspicious sounds from the north, north-east, or east; 

. Ibe planets large, beaming brightly, moving at the 
north (of the asterisms) and unhurt; trees with shoots im- 
impaired ; men and quadrupeds meny : 

18. Such are the general symptoms announcing the pro- 
sperous development of all rain-embryos. There are liow- 
ever, some special rules arising from the particular nature 
ot the season, which I am about to propound forth witli. 

la (Good symptoms are :) In the months of Margucirsha 
and Pausha a red glow of the horizon at morn and evenino-, 
clouds and halos, not too severe a cold in hlargacirsha, and 
not too miicli snow in Pausha. 

20 . Happy tokens in Magha are: a strong wind, a sun 
or moon dim by hoar frost, great cold, and a sun rising or 

setting with clouds. 

are auspicious: a rough, violent gale, 
thick clouds showing a smooth surface, halos broken off, and 
a russet or red sun. 

22. In Caitra foetuses fonning among wind, clouds, rain 
and halos are of good augury; in Vaijikha, such as are 
attended with clouds, wind, rain, lightning, and thunder are 

laYourable. 

23. Clouds that at the period of embryo formation show 
the colour of pearl or silver, or the hue of Tamal, blue lotus 
or coUyrium, or those that resemble aquatic animals, contain 
copious rain. 

24. Clouds shone upon by sharp sunbeams and riding on 
a soft breeze wiU, at the time of birth, pour out water, as if 

with a Tengeance, 

25. 26. The signs of the miscarrying of the foetuses are 
meteors, thunderbolts, dense dusk, red glow of the quarters, 
earthquake. Fata Morgana, opaceous wedges (appearing on 
the Sun’s disc), comets, planetary war, tornados, a porten- 
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tons rain of blood or tbe like, a cloudy bar crossing tbe Sun’s 
disc, a rainbow, an eclipse : by these and similar portents of 
three kinds * an embryo gets destroyed. 

27. Signs precisely the reverse of those, both general and 

special for any particular season, by which the growth of an 
embryo is assured, produce the contrary results. ^ 

28. A. foetus commencing its development at (the Moon s 

standing in) the first and second Bhadrapada, first and 
second °Ashadha and Eohini, in whatever season it may 
happen, vail yield much rain. ^ , a , , 

29. An embryo formed at Qatabhishaj, Ajlesha, Ardra, 
Svati and Magh5, is said to occasion fertility for many days, 
if unimpared ; but it wiU be disastrous, if hurt by portents 
of three kinds. 

30. Fcetuses coming into being at (the Moon s conjunction 

with) one of the aforesaid asterisms during the months of 
Mtlrgacirsha, Pausha, and the four following, will produce 
rain°(after 195 days) for eight, six, sixteen, twenty-four, 
twenty, and three days severally. 

31. If the asterism is occupied by an evil planet, the em- 
bryos will result in hail, thunderbolts, and rain of fishes ; 
but if the Sun or Moon be in conjunction with or looked at 
by a benign planet, in copious showers. 

32. Too much rain, without apparent cause, at the forming 
of foetuses, tends to their destruction ; if the quantity of rain 
fallen (as measured in a basin used for the purpose) " exceeds 
an eighth of a Drona, the foetus gets dissolved. 

33. If a foetus, prosperous in other respects, is, at the time 
of birth, prevented from producing rain in consequence of 
planetary and other evil influences, it will (afterwards) give 
rain mixed with hail, and that at the same period as when 
it first developed. 

34. As the milk of the milch cow grows hard, if retained 
too long, so does the water, kept back beyond its time. 

35. An embryo, if attended with five phenomena,® will 

’ To wit, celestial, atmospheric, aud terrestrial ; cf. ch. xi. 2 ; xlvi. 2. 

* See cli. xxiiL 2. ' ■ • 

“ Viz. wind, rain, lightning, thunder, and clouds ; see ver. 37* 
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extend its rain over a hundred yojams, and for every pheno- 
menon less, over half the extent of the former, i but,' if it has 
only one concomitant, over five yojmim around. 

36. The quantity of rainfall u’ill at the season amount to 

a Drona (in basin measure), if the embiyo has five concomi- 
tants ; three Adhakas are the results of wind, six of lio-ht- 
ning, nine of clouds, twelve of thunder. “ 

37. An embiyo has five concomitant signs, if it developes 
amidst wind, rain, lightning, thunder, and clouds. Such a 
one brings much rain. One which at the time of formation 
loses too much water, produces at the period of birth a 
drizzling rain.® 


Chapter XXIL 
Fregmmy of the Air. 

1. The eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh days of the bright 
half of Jyaishtha are the days of the air’s jjregnaney, which 
are auspicious if the breeze is gentle and favourable, and the 
sky covered with smooth clouds. 

2. Should it rain during those days at (the Moon’s con- 

^ Gonseqaently, fifty, twenty-five, and twelve and a half yojanas. 

Si^^ana, in his comment on Veda 1, C, 4 : 

I il alludes to tlie formation 

of rain-embryos in explaining garbhatvam erire by megJiamadhye 
jalasya garbMMram preritamnfah. For eliciting this meaning he 
must have recourse to the quite fanciful and unwarrantable supposition 
that erire implies, though not formally expresses, a causative sense. 
But it is sufliciently clear that garbhatvam er is only a variation of such 
common expressions as garbhatvam dyd, dgam, apad, or yd, gam, or 
iipayd, upagam, etc. Garbhatvam erire is, according to English idiom, 
simply, they became garA/ios.” The Maruts become again, in 

other words, “retire to their place of birth” (mythologically, Priqni’s 
w'omb, e.g. R. V. 0, 68, 3), or “ disappear.” The whole verse in English 
is : “ And after they disappeared again of their own accord, rendering 
their name to be revered.” 
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junction with) Svati, Vi 9 akli^, Anur&dlia and Jyeslitli^, then 
the rain-embryos/ melting away, are lost for the months of 
Qravana, Bhadrapada, Agvayuja and Karttika, successively. 

3. The four days mentioned are lucky if uniform, but 
bode no good if varying, in which latter case they are stated 
to bring danger from robbers. Let me quote the following 
stanzas of Yasishtha^s : 

4. Such days of pregnancy as are accompanied by light- 
ning, trickling drops, masses of dust and wind, the Sun and 
Moon being overcast, contain in them the germs of happiness. 

6. And when most splendid flashes of lightning keep near 
the good regions (viz. north, north-east, and east), then also 
the discriminating observer may announce the prosperous 
growth of all products of the field. 

6, 7. A rain of dust and water ; gentle motions of young 
children ; good-sounding notes of birds and their frolicking 
in dust, water and the like ; halos, sleek and not too much 
impaired, round the Sun and Moon : from such signs is to be 
anticipated with certainty a (future) rain promoting the 
growth of all products of the field. 

8. If the clouds are sleek, compact and tending to turn 
from east to south, there will be a plenteous rain, causing 
the full development of all crops.’^ 


Chapter XXIIL 

Prognostics for the Quantity of Rainfall, 

1. From the quantity of rain falling at (the Moon’s con- 
junction with) Purva-Ashadha, etc., directly after the day of 
full moon of Jyaishtha, should be told by the experts the 

^ jDMrana, agreeably to its grammatical form, properly oieans 
bearing ” and “ womb,” but in the same manner m racana, properly 
“ composing,’^ has got the passive notion of “ composition,” so dJidrand 
may have been taken in the passive sense of “ what Is borne.” In no 
other way can I account for its constructiou with pamrw to, which applies 
also to receptacles, wombs ; but in this instance dlidrand hardly denotes 
that which contains the embryo. 
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quantity of water (to be expected) during tbe rainy season, 

aloii,g witii tlie good or eyil omens. 

2. Tbe quantity of water must be determined by takino- a 
basin, a liada (cubit) in diameter, for hydrometer. Fift\- 
Palas are equal_ to one l#aka, by which standard the water 

tiiat lias fallen is to be measured. 

3. The prognostication of the quantity of rain is to be<^in 
as soon as there has been rain sufficient to make improssimis 
in the soil ^ or leave drops on the grass sprigs. 

4. Some say (that the measure is to be taken), whatever 
may be the extent of land rained upon ; - others propose a 
region of ten yojmim around ; » the opinion of Garga, Yasish- 
tha and Para 9 ara is that the circle shall bo one of twelve 
yojanas at the utmost.'* 

5. Generally it will rain again (in the season) at (the 
Moon’s conjunction with) that same particular astcrism 
(Purva-Ashadha, etc.), at which some (previous) rain has 
been falling. If it does not rain at Piirva-Ashildhii and the 
lest, there will be no rain at all (diu’ing the season). 


In the printed text is erroneously separated from TraTT (i.e 

' Utpala: 'STRrrT^t 

1 

® Comm. I 

(“ the quantity of rain to be announced for the rainy season”) 

* * 11 *^: 
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6-9 Tlie quantity of rain at the asterisms Hasta, Purva- 
Bhadrapada, Mrgaciras, Citr^, Eevati and Dhanishthd is 
stated to be (normally) 16 Dronas ; at Qatabbisbaj, JyesbtM 
and Svati 11 ; at Krttika 10 ; at Qravana, Magb^, Anuradha, 
Bhamni and MMa 14 ; at Pdrva-Pbalguni 25 ; at Punar- 
vasu 20 ; at Vigakhd and TJttara-Asbadha 20 ; at Aglesba 13 ; 
at TJttara-Bbadrapada, TJttara-Pbalguni and Bohini 25; at 
Purva-Bhadrapada and Pusbya 15 ; at Acvini 12 ; at Ardra 
18 Dronas, provided all these asterisms are free from baneful 
influences. 

10. Tlie asterism being vexed by tlie Sun, Saturn, a comet, 
or hurt by Mars, or portents of three sorts, there will be no 
\Yeal, nor rain ; but good will ensue, if the same is in con- 
junction with a benign planet and unscathed. 


Ohapteb XXIY. 

The Moon^s Conjunction ivith MoliinL 

1-3. On the top of the mountain where the gods have 
their abode, the parks of which resound with the humming 
of the bees upon the blossoms of the trees grown in the dells 
of the golden hills, and ring with the bustle of many birds 
and the sonorous notes of the song of Heaven’s nymphs,— 
there it was that Brhaspati told the matters concerning the 
Moon’s conjunction with Eohini. Having duly taken cog- 
nizance of them, as well as of those taught by Grarga, Para- 
cara, Kagyapa and Maya to the crowds of their pupils, I 
shall attempt to treat of the same subject in a (comparatively) 
short composition. 

4. It is by observing Eohini in conjunction with the 
Moon in the dark half of Ashadha, that the astrologer must 
predict weal or woe, according to the teachings of authorita- 
tive works. 

5. How a future conjunction can be foretold has been 
shown by me in my Treatise under the head of Conjunc- 
tion with Fixed Stars.” The practical results, however, must 
be set forth as deduced from the Moon’s (apj)arent) size, 


J 
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briglitness, colour, ■ road, and -also from omens and tlie direc- 
tion of wind. 

6, 7. The divining Brahman, going to a spot north or 
east from the town, staying there three nights,^ attentive to 
the holy fire, is to draw a diagram of the jjlanets and cluster 
of asterisms, and worship them by oblations with incense and 
flowers. He must occupy the sacred plot strewn with sacri- 
ficial grass, and' adorned, at' the four quarters, with vessels 
kept clean, and not blackened at the bottom, filled with, gems, 
water, and herbs, and covered above with sprouts of trees. 

8. After taking all sorts of seeds, while delivering the 
Mahavrata prayer, and putting them in a pot, he must im- 
merse them in the water mixed with sacrificial grass and 
gold. Thereupon an offering with prayers to the Maruts, 
Yaruna and Soma {i,e, the Moon).^ 

9, He should prepare a thin, black streamer, four Jimtm 
(cubits) long and three times as much raised above the 
ground. Having first ascertained the precise direction of 
the cjuarters, he should by means of that instrument observe 
the wind during the Moon’s conjunction, 

10. For prognostics of the rains, the watches (g of the day) 
ought to be counted as corresponding to as many half-months, 

^ T!ie coiBiia. intimates that tryaJiosMta implies fasting; 
ii efrw^: I : 

Xiw tw I 

-'Em: i 

cfcit }| 

“ The Comm, mentions a r. o, which cannot he hut a 

superficial innovation by some one whom the construction struck as very 
abrupt. The common r, is undoubtedly right, because a prayer to the 
Maruts may not be omitted from the ceremony. 
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and tlie subdivisions of a watch as answering to days.i The 
wind when tending to veer round from east to south is 
favourable. A wind is “steady” if it is constant. 

11. As for those seeds kept in the waterpot, such as have 
sprouted at the end of the conjunction will grow prosper- 
ously, and that for such a part only as has sprouted. 

12. The air resoimding with the cries of tranquil (i.e, not 
vexed) birds and animals, a clear sky and a favourable wind, 
are blessed signs at the Moon’s conjunction with Eohini, 
Forthwith I will tell the effects of the clouds and wind. 

13. Big clouds that, resembling snakes, some of whom 
are coiled, others showing only their bellies, others again their 
backs, ^ appear somewhere spotted, elsewhere white, at other 
places again dark, while surrounded by glittering flashes of 
lightning which cover the heavens. 

14. Or the sky is studded, as it were, with variegated clouds 
fair as the calix of the expanded lotus and tinged at the outer 
edges by the gleam of the morning sun, or showing the dark 
lustre of bees, saffron, the blossom of JButeci fi'ondosci. 

15. Or the firmament is occupied by gloomy clouds and 
illumined at the same time by flashing lights and a rainbow, 
as if it were a forest that, crowded with elephants and 
buffalos, stands in full blaze. 

16. Or the canopy is shrouded by clouds bearing likeness 
to mounds of collyrium or imitating the brightness of snow, 
pearl, mussel-shells and moonbeams. 

^ i.e, the wind being favourable during the first watch, ram will fail 
during the first half of §r&va?a ; in the contrary case, there will be no 
rain during the same period ; and so forth. 

^3*1% til iTSTw 

^rnft I ti^ ^ I 

mm I ^ wmm 

^ xT’^ 7iti:TrfTT^5f m m- 

^ The belly of the snake is fair, the back dark. 
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17. "Or it is decked mth clouds dark' like 'Tamil or bees, 
and comparable to elepbants, baying lightning for golden 
girdles, (white) cranes for prominent tusks, trickling rain for 
frontal juice, the moving extremities for trunks, the vari- 
coloured rainbow for a banner erected by way of ornament.^ 

18. And also when heaps of clouds, in a sky tinged red by 
the gleam of dawn and twilight, show the deep hue of blue 
lotuses, or when they appear to have appropriated tO' them- 
selves the lustre of Hari (the Sun) clad in yellow. 

19. ^ If clouds with (alternately) deep and sharp sounds 
that blend with the cries of peacocks, cataka-birds, and frogs, 
stretch all over the sky, hanging down to the horizon, they 
will pour on the earth a flood of rain. 

20. If the heavens are occupied by a multitude of such- 
like clouds as described, during three daj^s, or two, or one 
day, there will be plenty of rain, abundance of food, and 
gladness among mankind. 

21. Neither good nor rain is to be expected from clouds 
rough, small, shattered by the wind, noiseless, and resembling 
camels, crows, spectres, monkeys, or other sinister creatures. 

22. The Sun darting fierce rays in a cloudless sky brings 
rain ; so, too, a nightly canopy bright with stars like a lake 
that, abounding in w^hite lotuses, shines in full bloom. 

23. Clouds coming up from east make the field products 
ripen ; those w^hich arise from south-east cause the raging of 
fires ; by those which come from the south, the corn is 
ruined ; by clouds issuing from south-west, the prices go 
down clouds which originate in the west bring a choice rain. 

24. Clouds looming up from the north-west result in, a rain 
seconded by a strong wind, and that only here and there ; 
a thick rain follows upon clouds in the northern region ; 
exceedingly good corn may be expected from clouds gathering 
to the north-east. The wind, too, in the different quarters, 
produces similar results. 

25. Falling meteors, lightning, thunderbolts, red glow of 

^ Comm. wmmm i 

^ Comm. F. viz. of the crops, which r. seems preferable. 


■ft -■ 
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the liorizon, tornados, earthquakes, and sounds of wild deer 
and birds, should be observed, as well as the clouds. 

26. The water-jars spoken of before, placed north, east, 
etc., and marked with the names (of the quarters), foreshow 
the months of Qravana, Bh^drapada, and so forth. If a jar 
proA^es fuU, the month denoted by it will yield rain ; if empty,i 
there will be no rain ; if diminished in volume of water, one 
must make a calculation in proportion. 

27. By means of water- vessels marked with the king’s 
name, and others marked with the names of the quarters, 
should be foretold the fortunes (of the king and members of 
the four classes), in proportion to the pots being broken, 
empty, diminished, or quite full, 

28. If the Moon, while standing on the northern road, 
either far off or near, makes her conjunction with Rohini, 
one may decisively announce nothing but woe to mankind 
in every way. 

29. If the Moon, trenching on Rohini, moves northward, 
there will be a good rain, but, at the same time, numerous 
disasters. By entering into conjunction from the northward, 
without touching, she produces plenteous rain and blessing. 
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Chapter XXV. 

The Morm^s Conjunction with 8vdtL 

1. The same effects as at the conjunction •with Eohini has 
the Moon^s conjunction with Syati and Ashadh^, which all of 
them ought to he observed in the bright half of the month of 
Ashadha. How far there is a difference, I am now going to 
set forth. 

2. If it rains in the first part (terce) of night (during the 
Moon^s stay) in Svati, all field products will thrive ; if in the 
second part, sesamum, beans, peas ; if in the third, there will 
be summer corn, but no autumnal growth. 

3. Eain falling during the first part of the day produces 
excellent rain (for the future) ; that which comes in the 
second part brings the same, but insects and snakes too. 

^ Comm. WT’TTf^.'. 
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Moderate rain will result from rainfall during tte last part. 
If it rains both, day and nigbt, there will be (afterwards) an 
uninterrupted rain. 


4. There is a star due north of Citra (Spica Virginis), called 
Apamvatsa.^ The conjunction with Sv^ti taking place when 
the Moon is not far from the said stai% is beneficial. 

0 . If on the seventh day of the dark half of Magha snow 
fallsj the Moon standing in Svati, or if the wind is vehement^ 
or a rainy cloud is incessantly rumbling; or if the heavenSj 
wherefrom sun, moon, and stars, have disappeared, are 
scattered over with garlands of lightning, one may be sure 
that the rainy season will be rich in all sorts of crops, so as 
to gladden the country people. 

[6. In the same manner one must consider the Moon’s con- 
junction with Svati, when occurring in the month of PhM- 
guna, Caitra, or dark half of Vaicakha, and particularly in 
Ashadha.] 


Chapter XXYI. 


The Mooli's Conjunction with Ashadhd, 

1. At the time of full moon in Ash&,dha, some seeds, weighed 
in equal portions, should be kept for a night. ^ Such seeds as 
prove the next day to have increased will thrive; such as 
have diminished will not flourish. The spell used as in- 
cantation to the balance is as follows. 

2. To be praised by the spell is Sarasvati,^ the truthful 
goddess. Thou shalt show the truth, 0 truthful goddess ! 
for true are thy decrees ; 

3. As infallibly as Sun and Moon, planets and hosts of 

^ From this statement, compared with Surya-siddhllnta viii. 21, we 

must infer that Apimvatsa (i.^. the Little one of Apas) Is the small star 
between Spica Virginis and f Virginis (Apas) The maps consulted by 
me show the star, but no indicatory letter. 

2 Comm. 

® Sarasvati or V^c is not only word, speech (Lat. oratio) personihed, 
but also oracle {oraculum), Cf. xlvii. 98; Ixxxviii. 42. 
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■ appear tie Truth, that Truth which i 

^ Biihmanas, in the three worlds ! 

5. Thou art Brahma’s daughter, and celebrated as the chile 
of Aditi, and thou art also of the family of Kacyapa, thou 

tar-famed under the name of Tula !” 1 -i . 

6 Each of the two scales ^ should be of linen cloth, six 
digits long a,nd wide, fastened with four strings. The strino's 
are ten digits long, and the cord by which the balancels 
neld in the midst of the two scales only six digits. 

7. In the southern scales must be laid gold and in the 
northern one the other substances, as well as water. Water 
from wells, streams and lakes indicate (in prognostication) 
little, moderate and excellent rain, (severally).^ 

8. Elephants are indicated (in prognostics) by ivory; 

) It IS not clear by virtue of what function Sarasvatl i.s identified u itb tiie 
Balance. Maybe that Sarasvatl in older times had the attributes of the 
Greek goddess Themis. To explain the cosmical function of the goddess 
IS no les.s difficult. Since Tuhl (i.e. an attribute or part, an^a, of Saras- 
vati) IS the daughter of Aditi {i.e. Not-light), and of the familv of 
Ivacyapa (i.e. Crepusculum), she may denote the horizon, the limit be- 
tween day and iila-fit; hence the worrl® in q ■ at . rr 
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COWS, horses aad the like by hair from the same animals ; 
kino's by gold; Brahmans, Kshatriyas, etc., as well as 
countries, years, months, quarters of the horizon, by was. 
Other substances point only to their own sort. 

9. The very best balance is one made of gold ; one of silver 
is middling. In case these are not procurable, one should 
make one from Acacia Catechu, or from a shaft by whom a 
man has been wounded. The measure is a span ( 12 digits.) 

10. Such substances as, being weighed, prove to have 
diminished in weight, will be lost ; such as have increased 
will thrive ; such as continue in the same condition will but 
indifferently come on.i This is called the mystery of weigh- 
ing with the balance, 2 which one may apply also at the 

Moon’s conjunction with Bohini. 

11. Evil planets standing in Svati Ashadha or Bohini, 
are mischievous. If an intercalary month (intercalary 
Ashadha) is the cause that there are two conjunctions, one 
should, after devotional fasting, observe both conjunctions. 

12. If all three conjunctions point to the same results, one 

may confidently predict the latter ; in the contrary case, how- 
ever, the influence of Eohipi must be stated as being pre- 
dominant. T. i il, 

13. Accordingly as the wind happens to be east, south- 
east, south, and ,so forth (during the conjunction with 

1 Utpala: 

1 

This hoga, or rather hosha, is derived from hv^Ti, kushndti, in the 
sense of wmAAowAo, *.e. “ to weigh.” In the Dh&turaanjarl (ed. Bombay, 
1865), the example given is: with the dei^- 

tive . Cf. B. and R. Skr. Diet, under 

and Apparently a different word is koga, 

kosha, “ the interior*of something, calice, case,” which is etymologically 
identical with English house, whence follows that the orthography and 
pronunciation %«, though Vedic, is as far removed from the original 

form as gvagurai gushka^ Qtc» 
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Asliadha),ilie coQsequenees are (suceessiveir) : good West 
raging af fires, little, middling, very good rain, mueli rain’ 
seconded by wind, abundant and good rain. ’ 

nAh AshSdba, on the fourth dar 

_f the dnrb hal^ at the asterism of PW-Bhadrapadii, thl 

fr;5« ^ ^ 

T" “ - n,rth-ea,te,lf 

iceWj 


Ohaptek XXYII., 

57w Wind Circle^ 

[1 "When an easterly wind ^ blows from heaven, rolling 

o®®an’s billows, at the 
ame time clashing with the dense beams of Sim or Moon, 

mL clouds estendmg all around, wiU abound in autumnal 

“ ' “* ““ ■™''‘ 

- "OlljMctioa (rith AsUiUiiV; 

a south-eastern wind, battering the peaks of the Maiava 
mountainj3 Uowb at the time the Day-god is about to dis- 
appear,. then the earth, in continual blaze from the flames 
sweeping along her surface, emits (as it were) a heap of 
^h^s along with the glowing sighs heaving 4 from hm 

3. When at the said conjunction a very rough, blusterin® 
south wmd flutters through the leaves of the corvpha the 
a™gs of creepers and trees, making the monkeVs dance, 
then the clouds, rismg with great diflflculty, and rubbed as 

» Oa the day of fuU moon in AshSldha, it is to be understood, here 

. ana in the : sequel*' 

in the printed text is an error for , 

J An error, committed also by Subandhu, in his VasavadatfS (p. 

196, sq.), ' 
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elephants by the sharp points of the W niggarory yiem 

but fe\7 water-drops. . , , 

4 "When unremittingly a south-west wind hovers at sun- 
set, tossing up and down in the sea heaps of small cardamoms, 
averrhoas and cloves, then the earth, decked by a heavy load 
of scattered broken bones of men who have perished by 
hunger and thirst, appears wild and restless, like a spouse 

maddened by grief at the loss of her husband. 

5. When there is a strong gale from the west about sunset, 
stirring every now and anon with heavy squalls, and hurling 
up the dust, then the earth, albeit stored with grain, will 
have to sustain the battles of mighty monarchs, and show 
everywhere an unbroken row of flesh, fat and blood.^ 

6. If at full moon in Ash§.dha a north-west wind blows 
about the time of sunset, vehement in his course like an 
eagle, one may be certain that earth, glad of the briskly- 
falling drops of rain, and noisy with the loud sounds of the 
frogs, and showing everywhere the brilliant verdure of the 
corn-fields, will, for the multitude of pleasures, seem to pos- 
sess the fuUness of blessings. 

7. And when, at the end of summer, a northerly breeze 
is blowing, fragrant with the sweet-scented flowers of Nau- 
clea Eadamba, while the sun’s crown of rays is screened by 
Mount Meru, then the clouds, enraged that by the roaming 
flashes of lightning all becomes illuminated, will fill, as in a 
fury, the earth with showers, by which the lunar beams are 
concealed. 

8. When there is a blustrous north-easterly wind, cool, 
courted by the gods and scented by the blossoms of Punn§,g, 
agallochum and P^rij§,ta, then earth, restored to youthful 
vigour by the abundance of water, will have a profusion of 
ripe grown corn; the sovereigns will curb their foes and 
protect the classes of society with the utmost justice.] 

1 The poet quibbles upon tdla, “ Borassus flabellifonnis,” and “ flap, 
slap.” 
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Ohaptee XXVIII. 

Foretokens of Instant Rain, 

1. If in tlie rainy season the Moon^ occupying an aquatic 
asterism ^ of the ecliptic, at the time of prognostication, is on 
the horizon, or, during the bright month-half, in the fourth, 
seventh, or tenth mansion, she will presently send forth water, 
and that in great quantity, if she be looked at by benign 
planets ; in little quantity, if looked at by evil ones. Venus 
does the same when under the same circumstances. 

2. If the person inquiring touches any wet object or water, 
or anything termed after water, ^ or if he stands near water, 
or is about to do some humid work, or if at the time of con- 
sultation the word water is being heard, the inquirer 
may be sure that without doubt it is going to rain very 
soon. 

3. When the Sun, in the rainy season, dazzling by extreme 
splendour, while lingering on the Mountain of Sunrise, shines 
like molten gold or lustrous beryl, he procures rain on the 
same day. So, too, when, high in the meridian, he is darting 
forth most keen rays, 

4. The water tasteless, the sky coloured like cows’ eyes or 
crows’ eggs, the air serene, moisture of salt, calmness of 
wind, much tumbling of fishes ashore, repeated croaking of 
frogs, these are tokens of coming rain. 

5. Cats strongly scratching the ground with their nails, 
rust and a musty smell of iron implements, and dikes made by 
children in the high road, announce rain to be approaching. 

6. Mountains resembling heaps of collyrium, or their 
doughs wrapt in vapour, and halos of the colour of cocks’ 
eyes round the Moon, bring rain. 

^ Cancer, Capricorn, or Pisces. 

^ Comm, gives for examples ; gwr i 

The dictionaries only men tmn and pdlaku 

are synonymous, and therefore inf ' * ^ ‘ 
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7 . Ants sHftiiig their eggs^ without misnap, snaKes copu- 
lating and climbing upon the trees, and cows frisking, are 

eSi wiU fall very soon, when the lizards on the tops 
of the trees keep iheir eyes fixed upon the firmament, and 

COWS are looking up to tke Sun. t -j . a-l • , 

9. If cattle are unwilling to leave the house, shaking their 
ears and hoofs, and similarly dogs, one may state that rain is 
about to come down. 

10 When dogs are standing on the thatches or look 
steadfiy up to the heavens, or when lightning at day-time 
arises from the north-east, the earth’s surface will be leveUed 

"by exceedingly much rain. 

11 . When the Moon is hued like the eyes of a parrot or 
dove, or honey-coloured, and when a mock-sun appears in the 
sky, then rain will ere long fall from heaven. 

12. "When there is thunder at night, blood-red and per- 
pendicular lines of lightning at day-time, and a fresh easterly 
breeze, rain is at hand. 

13. Fall of rain is near, if the shoots of creepers erect 
themselves aloft, the birds bathe in water and dust, and creep- 
incv worms betake themselves to the sprigs of grass. 

14. At dawn or twilight clouds showing the same colour 
as peacocks, parrots, blue jays or cataka-birds, or^ having 
the lustre of roses and red lotuses, and resembling in shape 
waves, hills, crocodiles, tortoises, boars, fishes, and piled up 
with manifold breaks, yield water within short time. 

15. Such clouds also as, being white at the ends like stucco 
or moonlight, lustrously black in the middle as collyrium or 
bees, with many breaks, sleek, trickling, divided in stairs, 
issue from the east and move to the westward, or after 
looming up from the west veer eastward, presently send forth 
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rainbow, a cloudy crossing bar, a mock-sun, a red line seem- 
ing like a fragment rainbow,^ and lightning, then abund- 
ant, imniinent rain may be predicted. 

[17. If the sky wears the tinge of francolines’ feathers, and 
the crowds of birds warble forth merrily at sunrise and sun- 
set, day and night, the clouds will pour out rain very soon.] 

18. The so-called unerring ” sunbeams,^ stretched up- 
ward like the hands, as it were, of the Mountain of Sunset, 
and clouds sounding hollow as the ground, are important 
signs of (instant) rain. 

19. If the Moon, during the rainy season, stands in the 
seventh mansion from Venus, and is looked at by a benign 
planet, or stands in the fifth, seventh, or ninth mansion from 
Saturn, there is a tendency to rain. 

20. Not unfrequently rain ensues at the planets’ heliacal 
rising or setting, their conjunction, and their entering in a 
new division,^ or at the end of a half-month, of a half-year, 
and certainly at the Sun’s staying in ArdrL 

21. Eain falls also at a conjunction of Mercury and Venus, 
of Mercury and Jupiter, and of Jupiter and Venus. From 
a meeting of Saturn arises peril from wind and fire, unless 
they are looked at by, or in conjunction with, good planets. 

22. When the planets tend to cling ^ to the Sim, forward 
or backward,^ then they will make the earth, as it were, one 
sea. 


Chapter XXIX. 

Prognostics from Flowers and 

1. By observing the prosperous condit 
blossoms of trees, one should ascertain tl 
stances, and the good success of the crop 
^ Cf. ch. xlvii. 20. 

® See ch. xxx, 11, and cf. ch. xlvii. 20. 

^ As mentioned in ch, ix. 10, sgq, 

^ Le, are about to set heliacally. 

® According to their motion, being slow (n§ 
(near the conjunction). , : . 
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r,o. 

yenowi^ ^■“ “ 

"^^Jh^fldirfig^re^ (thriving), indicates (&e growth of) 

>. l’3 h^he ehony tree blossoming, the Shashtika-nce 
S Jow^from the holy fig-tree one may know the success 

f FZ'rose-apples are inferred sesamum and peas ; from 

Siia flowers is iSown the Ml development of pamc seed; 

from Bassia, wheat ; from Echites, the growth of hai ^ 

5. From Dalhergia and jessamine ^ ^ ^ 

from Terminalia, mustard seed ; from jujube, Dolichos , fio 

^nin^Tmay "e anticipated from ratan blossoming; 
Pasnalum from the flowers of Butea frondosa; conch-shell, 
peal and’silver from the Tilaka-tree; and hemp from Termi- 

naha cheapness of) elephants from 

Eilinu;; of horL, from Yatica rohusta ; of cows, fr-om 

suaveolens; of a -lletiM^^^^^^ 

gold from the blossoms of Michelia champaka , plentifulness 

of coral from the Pentapetes Phcenicea; diamond from the 

flolSlnglte of red Barheria; and beryl from Tabern.- 

“Tone h., to infer pearl from Negondo; saft'on from 
Carthamus tinctorius * By the red lotus is indicated a king , 

by the blue one, a minister. , , n c Tin,, 

10. Chief merchants are indicated by the flowers of Bau- 
hinia(?); Brahmans by lotuses; court priests by esculent 
white water-lilies; generals by the odoriferous water-lil.v. 
Increase of gold is foreshown by the sunflower Callotropis . 

11. Mangos point to safety; Semecarpus to danger; wal- 

^ The Comtn. explains to be fp’gWT* 

* Otherwise the Comm. • 

® If we follow the reading of the Comm., i.e. Mruka, we have to 
translate, “ artisans are indicated by Carthamus. 
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nuts to IiealtMness ; Mimosa catechu and Mimosa albida to 
famine ; the fruits of Terminalia Arjuna to good rain. 

12. The blossoms of Azadirachta and Mesua presage good 
times ; wood apples, wind ; Barringtonia, danger from drought ; 
Wrightia, danger from, diseases. 

13. The blooming of Dub. and sacrificial grass bespeaks 
sugar-cane; that of the Bauhinia, fires; by the luxuriant 
growth of Syamlata, courtesans will thrive. 

14. Good rain is generally predicted for any tract of 
country where trees, shrubs and plants show smooth and 
unimpaired leaves; whereas, these being rough and impaired, 
little rain is predicted. 


Chapter XXX. 

The Signs at Dawn and Twilight. 

1. The time during which the stars are indistinct, before 
sunrise and after sunset,^ is the time of dawn and twilight.^ 
The signs of it, which produce effects, are the following : 

2. Wild deer, augural birds, wind, halos, mock suns or 
moons, cloudy bars crossing the solar orb, tree-shaped clouds, 
rainbows, Fata Morgana, peculiar solar beams, staffs in the 
air, dense dust, glossiness and colour. 

3. A wild beast, repeatedly uttering loud and horrible 
shrieks, bespeaks the destruction of a village ; being blasted ^ 
by the sun and screaming from the right side,^ he makes the 
military forces to be slain. 

^ The . expression in the original is, properly, having half set,” 

“ half the orb still appearing above the horizon.” 

Gomm. ■ 

II 

The vfovijyoti, instead oljyotis, is worth being remarked. Cf. atTlfrl'h 
in B. and R. Skr. Diet. The feminine gender of sandhiy too, has not 
been met with elsewhere, so far as I am aware. 

^ i.e. facing the snn, ^ ' 

^ Utpala explains it differently, wife/ 
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4 If tKe animal does so from tlie left, ttere wiU be a 

battle. If k. t.PP- <» l-f »“ tbo^H a 

lested,! an encounter of armies wiU ensue. Should a ^leat 

many animals or the wind stand in mixed quarters, duiing 

dawn or twilight, then there wiU be rain. 

Ta twilight^ during which wild beasts and birds, vexed, 
raise frieTfrotn the east! bodes the ruin of the land ; one re- 
sounding with the screams of animals, blasted by the sun, 
from the southern region, points to the capture of the town. 

6. Ill-omened is the twilight, if a strong wind, raising 
dust and clods, with great noise shakes dwellings, trees, and 
gateways, and vehemently throws the birds down. 

^ 7 A^pioious is the twilight, if animals and birds, un- 
afEmted, send forth soft notes, and if there is no wind, or 
only a gentle breeze by whose rubbing the fobage of the 

trees is being slightly moved. „ , vi i i 

8. Sleek staffs in the air, Hghtning, fish-like clouds, a 
mock-sun, a halo, a rainbow, straight 

mentary rainbows and distinct sunbeams, at the time of twi- 
light, bring speedy rain. IT- „+^;i 

9 The Sun’s rays being broken off, unequal, dissipc ^ , 
unnatural, crooked, turned to the leftward, thin, short, crip- 
pled, and dimmed, bring war and drought. , 

10. The Sun’s beams being brilbant, clear, straight, long 
tm-ned to the right, in a cloudless sky, tend to the weal of 

11. ' The bright, distinct, unbroken, straight sunbeams that 
extend from the horizon up to the midst or over the whole of 
the heavens, are the so-called “unerring” beams. Those 

produce rain. , n -u i 

12. Greyish,^ tawny, russet, variegated, maddcr-huccl, 

greenish-yeUow and spotted rays, stretching all over the 

* Comm. I 

2 “ Twilight” denotes here and in the sequel both dawn and evening 
twiliglit. 

“ Comm. WPtr: i 



,.:?S 
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heavens, are conducive to rain, but produce also, after a week, 
some danger. 

13, 14. Copper-red sunbeams cause the death of a general; 
yellow and rosy ones, his ill-fortune ; greenish-yellow ones, 
the ruin of cattle and crops ; dark purple ones, the loss of 
kine ; madder-coloured rays occasion consternation, owing to 
the sword and fires ; tawny ones, a rain with wind ; ashy- 
coloured ones, drought ; spotted and greyish rays^ cause 
slight rain. 

15. If at the time of twilight dust, tinged like the blossom 
of Pentapetes Phoenicea, or like collyrium powder, goes up to 
the Sun, mankind wall be afflicted by hundreds of diseases. 
White dust presages men’s prosperity and bliss. 

16. A compound of solar rays, clouds and wind, in the shape 
of a staff, is called an (airy) staff.” If seen in the inter- 
mediate regions, it is baleful to monarchs ; if in the cardinal 
points, it is so to Brahmans, Kshatriyas, etc.^ 

17. A staff appearing at the beginning, middle, or end of 
the day,^ causes danger from the sword and grief. If white, 
it destroys the Brahmans ; if red, the Kshatriyas, etc., and 
that in the direction to which it is turned. 

18. A dark blue tree-like cloud, with milk-white top, in 
the midst of the canopy, and screening the Sun, as well as 
clouds with yellow streaks and big at the bottom, procures 
much rain. 

19. If a tree-like cloud arises behind a sovereign on march, 
he will be killed ; if it looks like a young tree, the prince 
royal or minister will die. 

20. A dawn showing the hue of blue lotus, beryl, nelum- 


' Comm. I 

" The r. is preferable to I 

^ The word is a striking example of inaccuracy, as 

the author must have meant or • 

This must be inferred from the plural j which would have been 

, if only the beginning and middle of the day were meant, Utpala 
also : ' ' ' '' 
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Htim filaments, free from wind, and brigttened by tbe Sun 

ravs, produces rain tbe same day. _ ,, , , vt, m 

21 Vwn in tbe rainy season bemg attended witb dl- 
sbaped clouds. Fata Morgana, mist, dust and smoke, puts a 
stop to tbe rain ; in any other season, it occasions tbe lagm^ 

°^ 2 ? Tirtatural colour of twiHgbt during tbe different 
seasons, to begin with tbe cold season, is red, yeUow, blank. 
Tariegated, nelumbium-bued and crimson, eacb of ^^hlcb is 
favourable m tbe proper season. Any deviation fiom this 

'Is" in Ae shnpe of n man with a w^on, 

and tending to tbe Sun, points to danger from tbe foe. Wben 
a bright airy city {i.e. Fata Morgana) is appimcbed by the 
Sun, a (beleaguered) town will be taken ; when tbe same is 
crossed by tbe Sun, tbe town will be destroyed. 

24. The Sun being concealed by white and far-stretcbing 
on tbe right side^ bestows rain; so, too, does the 

being covered by clouds resembling tufts of Andro- 
grass, and issuing from a quarter not blasted.^ _ 

25. A white cloudy bar through tbe Sun’s orb at the time 

rising causes disaster to tbe king; one of bloody ap- 
pearance occasions tbe raging of armies ; one shining like 

gold makes armies prosper. . , . , ^, ,. 1 . 0 

Two colossal mock-suns, one on either side of the Sun, 
plentiful rain; but if mock-suns surround the Sun m 
four directions, there will not be one drop of rain. 

27. Clouds at dawn or evening twilight, m tbe iorm ot 
banners, umbrellas, rocks, elephants, or horses, bode victory; 

blood-red ones, a battle. ^ 

28. Clouds suspended like heaps of smoke from straw fare, 
and smooth in appearance, make tbe armies of monarcbs 
prosper. 

29. Clouds at twilight hanging down, or trce-iike, or 
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rough ^ in appearance and rosy, are auspicious; siich as 
resemble towns, bring good luck. 

30. A twilight accompanied with the cries of vexed birds, 
foxes, and wild beasts, with airy staffs, dust, cloudy bars, and 
the like, or with daily recurring unnatural solar phenomena, 
foreshows the ruin of land, king, and welfare. 

31. Dawn produces its results immediately; evening twi- 
light the same night, or after three days ; halos, dust and 
cloudy bars show their effects either instantly or a week after. 
The same with solar beams (of peculiar cast), rainbows, light- 
ning, mock-suns, clouds, and wind. Birds do so the same day 
or that day week ; wild beasts in a week. 

32. Twilight sheds its gleam' (and shows its effects) over 
one yojana; lightning illumines by its flickering six yojanas; 
the sound of thunder extends over five yojanas ; no limit can 
be assigned to the falling of meteors. 

33. The circle termed a mock-sun shines three yojanas far; 
a cloudy bar, five; a halo is visible five or six yojanas; the 
rainbow shows its lustre for ten yojanas. 


Chapter XXXI. 

The Glow at the ’Horizon. 

1. The glow at the horizon, if yellow, presages peril to 
the king ; if fire-red, the ruin of the country ; if rubicund 
and observed with wind from the left, it occasions the loss of 
the crops. 

2. One that makes its appearance with great brilliancy, 
and distinctly sets off shadow, as the Sun does, bodes great 
danger to the king ; if bloody-red, it betokens the raging of 
the sword. 

3. 4. By a glow in the eastern quarter, knights and sove- 
reigns are to suffer ; by one in the south-east, artisans and 
princes; by one in the south, Yai§yas and persons of cruel 

^ Otherwise Utpala: | 
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occupations; by one in tbe soutb-west, envoys and widows 
who have re-married ; by one m the west, Qudras and apicul- 
turists • by one in the north-west, thieves and horses ; by one 
in the north. Brahmans come to grief; so do heretics and 

merchants by one in the north-east. _ ^ 

5. A serene sky, bright stars, and a wind blowing from 
left to right, combined with a gold-hned glow at the horizon, 
is for the weal of people and king. 



Chapter XXXII. 

Signs of an Eartliquahe. 

1. Some say that an earthquake is caused by some huge 
animal Hving in the midst of the waters others, however, 
that it arises when the elephants of the quarters, being tired 

of the earth's load, are taking breath.2 

2. A wind falling down upon earth with noise, as if struck 
by another wind, occasions it, say some ; ® others, however, 

1 Comm. 

f^T 'fTW tt 

2 Comm. Tisrm 

WF*iT i 

>1 

^ » 

¥t*?Tirna i 

The names of the elephants aiffer wholly from those we meet with in 
Amarakosha i. 1, 2, 5 ; Hemac. 170. 

® Vasishtha. 
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maintain tliat it is ordained by unseen powers;^ other masters^ 
again narrate the foEowing; 

3. In the days of yore the moxintains being winged shook 
Earth by flying up and down, on which in the assembly 
of the gods she spoke bashfuEy to the Creator : 

4. ^^0 Lord! the name of firmness, which thou, hast 
bestowed upon me, is put to naught by the mountains stir- 
ring. I am not able to bear that toiL^^ 

6. As the Creator beheld her face slightly bent, and her 
eyes in tears, while with quivering Eps she stammered forth 
her speech, he spoke : 

6, 7. ^^Eemove, Indra, the grief of Earth; throw thy 
thunderbolt, in order to lop off the mountains^ wings/^ It 
shall be done,^^ quoth Indra. ^^Fear not,^^ said he unto 
Earth. ^'Henceforth Yayu, Agni, Indra and Varuna shall 
shake thee, in the first, second, third and fourth part of day 
and night, in order to make known the consequences of good 
and evil.’^^ 

^ Utpala says: 5 erroneously, so far as 

concerns this passage. He cites himself the following stanzas of 
Vrddha-Garga’s : 

’ER ^ I 

IRRT^ II 

It is manifest that corresponds to • Moreover, Utpala 

takes rf to mean ^cf , which is purely fanciful. 

^ e.g. Par^^ara. 

^ Comm, Wf 

cR ’qgf ^iWRRi fw- 

II TpTTlf^clt 

liWl fiRTfr fl!>a[T I 

twrai* |< t^TW TRTII 

^ TTERJ i 
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2yq the b?.h;ax-sai^hita. 

8 The asterisms Uttara-Phalguni, Hasta, OitrV^vati, 

Pun™u, Mrga§iras and A§vinl constitute the division 
ruled by V®.yu. The foretokens belonging to it show them- 
selves a week before the event, and are the following ^ 

9 A wind that raises the dust of the earth into a most 
hazy sky, and bruises trees in his course, while the Sun shines 

^lO.^By an^earthquake of V&yu’s, it is said that crop^ rain, 
woods and weeds get damaged; merchants are to suffer y 
intumescence, heavy sighing, madness, fever, ^nd <>ough. ^ 

11. Handsome persons, men of arms, physicians, v oi , 
poets, singers, dealers, artisans, the Surashtrians, Kurus, 
Magadhas, DacArnas, and Matsyas have to suffer , 

12 The asterisms Pushya, Krttika, Viqakha^, B . , 
Magha, Phrva-Bhadrapad& and Purva-Phalguni make up 
Agni’s division, to which pertain the foUowing symptoms : 

^13. The firmament, covered with falling stars and meteors, 
stands in a blaze, as it were, by the glow of the quarters , 
fire, seconded by wind, stirs abroad for a week. _ 

14. By an earthquake ruled by Agni, the ram-clouds vanish, 
the water-reservoirs become empty, the _ potentates quarrel, 
herpes, scab, fever, erisypelatous eruptions and jaundice 

lA^^Ardent and fierce characters, the Acmakas, Angas, 
Bahlikas, Tanganas, Kalingas, Yangas, Draviclas (or Dra- 
midas), and various tribes of Qabara-savages are to^ ^ 

i6. The mansions Abhijit, ^ravana, Dhanishtha, Kohini, 

11^ II 

For what purpose a natural day is divided into four parts, and the whole 
of the lunar mansions into as many portions, wiU appear from stanza 27 - 
1 Or chlorosis (?). Comm. : Probably the 

t same disease as ; Atharva-Ved|i i. 22. In the text -qTW of 

course, a typographical error for XiT"^ • 

IML'. , ’ ' ’ ' 



XI. uxouas tnat, bulky as mountains in motion, similar in 
colour to buffalo’s born, swarms of bees or snakes, emit a 

deep sound and lightning, and pour out rain. 

18. An earthquake during Indra’s division destroys such 
as are renowned by learning, family and lineage, sovereigns 
and headmen of corporations. It produces dysentery, in- 
HUGiiza, mouth, disouse, and violent vomiting*. 

_ 19. It afflicts the Kacis, Yugandharas, Pauravas, Kiratas, 
Eiras, Abhisaras, Halas, Madras, Arbuda, Suvastu, and 
Malava, but yields desirable rain. 

_ 20. Eevati, PUrva-Ashadhi, Ardrg,, Aclesh^ Mula, IJttara- 
BhadrapadS, and Qatabhishaj constitute Varuna’s division. 
Its signs are : 

21. Thick, soft muttering clouds, showing the dark lustre 
of blue lotus, bees or collyrium mixture, illumined by light- 
ning, and diffusing prickly drops.^ 

22. An oarthquake at Yaruna’s division hurts the denizens 
of the seas and rivers, bestows very much rain, and strikes 
the Gonardas, Cedis, Kukuras, Kiratas and Yidehas; at the 
same time, however, quarrels cease. 

23. An earthquake produces its results six mouths after- 
wards ; a typhoon after two. According to some authorities, 
the divisions before mentioned are applicable also to other 
portents.^ 

[24-26. Meteors, Fata Morgana, dust, typhoons, earth- 
quakes, glow at the horizon, storm, solar and lunar eclipses, 

’ Utiipala r. , but clouds can scarcdy be compared to seeds, 

or the fine drops to shoots. 

“ Comm. 

^T’«m 

The three stanzas in brackets are taken author’s Samftsa- 

Sanhitl ' ^ ‘ { 

VOL. V. — [new sekies.} ' ' ■ ' , ■ ; ; . ■ , i | 
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unnatural phenomena of lunar mansions ana otner syars, ram 
by a cloudless sky, unnatural rain, rain attended with wind, 
smoke and sparks of flame without fire, a wild beast entering 
a village, rainbows appearing at night, unnatural signs at 
dawn and twilight, fragmentary halos, rivers flowing back- 
ward, notes of musical instruments in the air ; of these, and 
other phenomena contrary to the common course of nature, the 
effects must be made known in reference to the same divisions.] 

27. An earthquake ruled by Indra annuls one of T4yu’s 
department, and Vayu paralyzes one of Indra’s. In the 
same way do the earthquakes arising in the period and de- 
partment of Varuna and Agni neutralize each other .i 

28. By an earthquake occurring during the division of Agni 
and the period of V^yu, or vice verm, renowned monarchs 
will die or suffer calamity, and the subjects, too, will be vexed 
by dread of famine, by pestilence, and drought. 

29. By an earthquake happening during the division of 
"Varuna and the period of Indra, or vice verm, there will be 
abundance of food, happiness, rain, and contentment ainong 
the people; the cows will yield plentiful milk, and the kings 
will put an end to hostilities. 

30. As to those omens for which no term is fixed,® V^yu 
produces his effects in four half-months, Agni in three, Indra 

in a week, and Yaruna the same day. 

31. Yayu shakes the earth to an extent of 200, Agni of 
110, Yaruna of 180, and Indra of 160>o/«was.® 

I U. the influence of an earthquake that is to occur when one of the 
asterisms in the division or department of Indra happens to be the 
asterism of the day, is paralyzed in case the period of its occurrence 
coincides with the peculiar period of the day allotted to Vflyu, and vice 
versa. 

® Comm. wra: 

i J i 

® Comm, 

I 
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32. If there be another earthquake on the third, fourth, 
or seventh day, or a fortnight, mon&^ half-months 

after, it will be deadly to eminent potentates. 


Foretokens from Meteors. 

1. Meteors are the dropping fruits of merit enjoyed in 
heaven, in visible form. They are divided into five kinds; 
ignescent balls, meteors, thunderbolts, lightning, and (shoot- 
ing)' stars.^ 

2. A meteor (in restricted sense) produces its efiects in a 
fortnight ; likewise an ignescent ball ; a thimderbolt in three 
half- months; lightning in six days; a (shooting) star the same. 

3. Three out of the five phenomena of meteors have full 
effects, viz., lightning, meteors,, and thunderbolts ; a shooting 
star is said to produce the fourth part of the full effect, and 
an ignescent ball the half. 


^ Comm. ^Tf^: ■sRf^cw; wr 

g n 

%WTf%?5raii(it ii 

^11 

The explanation of these mythological phrases is not difficult, UlMf 
in the most common acceptation of the term, is a shooting” or fall- 
ing star,’’ Now, the notions of star, ray and darted weapons are gene- 
rally expressed by the same word. One instance may suffice, viz., the 
etymological identity of Sanskrit and Greek acrrpop. Hence an 

may be called an astram. The notion of ‘^shooting” or “ shot” 
finds its expression in that af >‘ falling,*’’ in and 
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4. A thunderbolt comes, crackling, down upon men, ele- 
plants, horses, wM beasts, rocks, houses, trees, or cattle, at 
the same time wheeling and rending the surface of the earth. 

5. Lightning frightens on a sudden animals by its crack- 
ling, moves flaming in wide zigzags, and falls down upon 

living creatures and faggot piles. 

6. An ignescent ball is small, with a short tail,^ and con- 
tinues visible over a space of forty cubits or more. It looks 
like a burning coal, and measures two cubits. 

7. A (shooting) star is (apparently) a cubit in extension, 
and white, red, or of the colour of lotus filaments. It moves 
in the heavens horizontally, downwards or upwards, as if 



being drawn. _ _ 

8. A meteor (in restricted sense) is large at the top, and 
increases in size in falling, dragging all along behind itself a 
very thin tail. Its length (the tail included) is three cubits 

and a half. There are many sorts of it. 

9. Such as resemble spectres, weapons, asses, camels, croco- 
diles, monkeys, boars, ploughs, wild beasts, great lizards, 
snakes, and smoke, have evil consequences, as well as such 
as have two crests. 

10. Such as appear like banners, fishes, elephants, moun- 
tains, lotuses, the Moon, horses, glowed silver, or are shaped 
like the figures called Qrivatsa,‘^ thunderbolt, conch and 
cross, bring times of plenty.® 

1 What here is called “tail” (puccM), is not to be confounded with 
the tail, or rather crest (gikhd, cdld) of a comet. The former is simply 
a I’esult of Optical illusion. 

^ Utpala r. about wbicli he remarks that it is well known, 

(prasiddha). From other passages it appears that he takes to 

be synonymous with JEgle Marmelos. Cf. Weber, fragment 

der Bhagavati, pp. 306, 312. The compound vj Ui) tJrl ^ - 

I.C., is an en-or for I presume; whereas Weber proposes 

to read • The compound is a Bahuvrthi, and may be rendered, 

“ whose Crlvrksha-figure possesses the proper marks.” 

= -Comm. rfSTT^ ^RTW: 
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11. Meteors, dropping in great numbers from tbe midst of 
the canopy, are pernicious to king and land. By whirling 
high in the sky, a meteor presages commotion among man- 
kind. 

12. One coming in contact with the Sun or Moon, or issuing 
from either at the time of an earthquake, causes a hostile 
invasion, the king's death, famine, drought, and unsafety. 

13. A meteor destroys monarchs staying in town or those 
on march, according to its passing the Sun or Moon to the 
right. One dropping from the Sun in front of the traveller 
brings good. 

14. A meteor, being white, ruins the Brahmans ; being 
red, the Kshatriyas; being yellow, the Vaigyas; and, being 
black, the Qudras. The members of the four castes are also 
hurt, severally, by meteors falling upon the head, shoulder, 
side, and behind. 

15. A meteor of coarse appearance brings woe to Brahmans, 
by falling in a northerly direction ; in an easterly direction, 
to Kshatriyas, and so forth. If it appears sleek, not crooked, 
entire, and is moving low, it tends to the prosperity of the 
same. . 

rlZTfrer I 


fli^3ryr*nrr ^fw cjtw h 

ii 

1 trnnwT ^ w jRrm n 

tifwT wrinTT i 

It is not necessary to point oat how closely our author has imitated 
this passage. 
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16. Oue that is grey, rosy, blue, crimson, fire-red, dusky, 
or ashy, and rough, Tisible at dawn or day-time broken and 
moYing in a crooked way, bodes danger from hostile invasion. 

17. In hurting asterisms or planets, a meteor is statedd;o 
be disastrous to whatever belongs to their department.^^ By 
dashing against the Sun or Moon at the time of rismg or 
setting, it is deadly for monarchs staying in town or on 

18. If Phrva-Phalguni, Punarvasu, Dhanishtha, and Mula 
are scathed by a meteor, damsels are to suffer. Brahmans 
and knights come to grief if Pushya, SvMi, and ^ravana are 

attainted. . ... r, 

19 The (so-called) constant and kind asterisms being hurt, 

sovereigns are afilicted ; the harsh and cruel mansions 
being struck, thieves are to suffer; whereas artisans will 
suffer, should the swift and neutral asterisms- be in the 

same predicament. . 

20. By falling upon idols, meteors cause danger to king 

and land; by coming down upon an image of Indra, they 
occasion distress to sovereigns; by falling upon dwellings, 
tliey bring affliction to the owners. 

21. By hurting the planet of a particular region, » a meteor 
cause’s suffering to the people in that quarter. If « comes 
down on a threshing-floor, agriculturists are to suiter. It 
it falls on a holy tree, the beings worshipped there are dis- 
tressed. 


1 As enumerated in ch. xv. and xvi. 

Among the asterisms are called constant : Kohiij.1, Uttara- 

Bhadrapada, Uttara-Ashadha, and Uttara-Phalgmit ; kind : 

Mrgagiras, Citra, AnurAdba, and Revati; harsh (3^): Bharaiil, Magha, 

Parva-Bhadrapada,Parva-Asha.lha,and Parva-Phalgnnt; cmel(^^, 

: ArdrA, Agleshb, Jyeshtha, and Mdla ; swift (f^lT , • 

Agvini, 'Kshya, Hasta, and Abhijit ; neutral : 

Krttika and Vigakha. Of. ch. xcviii. 6-11 ; also Weber, Jyotisha, p. 
95 ; and Naxatra, ii. 385. 

® The planets of the eight regions, east, south-east, etc., are the Bun, 
Venus, Mars, Raiiu, Saturn, the Moon, Mercury, and Jupiter. 
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22. A. meteor, if coming down upon a city gate, bespeaks 
tbe ruin of the city ; if on a bolt, the destruction of the 
people ; if on a shrine of Brahma, it crushes the Brahmans; 
if on a cow-house, the cow-keepers. 

23. If at the moment of a meteor falling are heard such 
sounds as roaring, claps, instrumental music, song and 
clamours, they augur danger to the land and its ruler. 

24. A staff-like meteor, whose train continues for a long 
time visible in the sky, is dangerous for the king. So, too, 
one that appears in the air as though it were drawn by a 
thread, or one that resembles the banner of Indra.^ 

25. By going backward, a meteor ruins head merchants; 
by going in a horizontal direction, king’s wives ; by tending 
downward, kings ; by moving upward, Brahmans. 

26-28. A meteor shaped like a peacock’s tail brings 
destruction to mankind; one creeping like a snake, is 
disastrous to women ; a circular one, is fatal to the town ; 
one in the form of an umbrella, to the court priest; one 
resembling a tuft of bamboo, is noxious to the kingdom. 
Mischievous also is one that bears a likeness to beasts of 
prey, or boars, and shows a crown of sparks, or is shattered 
to pieces, and attended with noise. 

29. One that looks like a rainbow, destroys the empire; 
one that dissolves itself in the heavens, undoes the clouds ; 
one moving against the wind, in a crooked way or backwards, 
is not auspicious. 

30. Danger threatens the king from the quarter from 
which a meteor is approaching the town or host, but if the 
monarch marches off to the quarter where a meteor comes 
down blazing, he will ere long conquer his foes. 

Chapter XXXIV. 

Signs of Salos. 

1. Halos consist of solar or lunar beams that, reflected 
by the wind, take a circular shape and show themselves in 
a slightly clouded sky in various colours and forms. 

^ About the banner of Indra, see di. xIiH. 
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2 They are crimson, deep blue, pale yeHow, dove- coloured, 
darkish, speckled grey, greenish yellow or white, according 

to their being produced by Indra^ Yama, Varnna, Nirrti, 

Vlyu, Qiva, Brahma, or Agni. 

3. Kubera is the author of one having the hue ot a ^pea- 
cock’s neck ; others produce halos of mixed colours. Yayu s 
work also is a halo that ever and anon is fading away, 

having trifling results.i ^ ^ 

4. A halo shining like the blue jay, peacock, silver, oil, 
milk, or water, being glossy and entirely round, bestows 
welfare and' plenty, if appearing in its proper season.^ 

6. Mischievous is one that extends its course through the 
whole firmament, shining, variegated or blood-red, rough, 
broken, having the shape of a cart, bow, or triangle. 

6. On the appearance of a halo tinged like the peacock s^ 
neck, foUows much rain ; of a varicoloured one, the death of 
the king ; of a dark purple one, unsafety ; of one coloui-ed as 

the rainbow or the red Acoka, war. 

7. "When there is a glossy, thick halo, which shows the 
natural colour of the season, and is overcast with stratified 
clouds, it brings rain on the same day. So, too, does a yellow 
one, when the Sun is shining fiercely. 

g A huore, hazy halo seen at dawn, noon, or twilight, 
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while blasted birds and wild deer emit their cries, causes nn- 
safety, and, if hurt by lightning, meteors and the like, it 
slays the king by the sword. • 

9. Whenever the Sun or Moon daily, during day and night, 
looks red, death awaits the sovereign; likewise, when both 
are repeatedly surrounded by a halo at the time of rising, 
setting, or noon,^ 

10. A halo consisting of two circles is threatening to the 
commander of the army, though the raging of arms caused 
by it is not so very violent. Three circles foreshow the 
raging of the sword ; four of them, peril for the prince royal ; 
five of them, the siege of the town. 

11. A planet, the moon and a star being inclosed (within 
a halo, at the same time), there will be rain in three days, or 
war in a month A halo surrounding the lord of the horo- 
scope, the lord of nativity, or the birth-star ® of the king, is 
an evil omen for him. 

^ Comm. ; 

f^T ^ I 

f%w wrt I 

“ Utpala: I 

wreriT wnsr^ ii 

^ The lord of the horoscope is the planet presiding over the horo- 
scope; the signs Aries, Taurus, etc., are lorded over by Mars, Venus, 
Mercury, the Moon, the Sun, Mercury, Venus, Mars, J upiter, Saturn, 
Saturn and Jupiter. See Brh. J^taka, i. 6; Laghu-J^taka, i. 8 (Ind. 
Stiidien, ii. p. 278). The lord of nativity is the sign the Moon is stand- 
ing in at the time of one’s birth. About the birth-star, see ch. iv. 
footnote. Utpala : t vr’^rf^rq:, 

and in his comment on 
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12. Satiim, if shut up within the halo, ruins the lesser 
grain sorts, ^ occasions rain seconded by wind, and destroys 
trees, plants, etc,, along with agriculturists. 

13. If Mars happens to stand within the halo, young 
princes, military commanders and soldiers are defeated, 
whereas fire and sword are threatening. Should Jupiter be 
encircled, then court priests, ministers and kings are to suffer. 

14:. A- prosperous condition of ministers, trees and writers, 
as well as a good rain, are the effects of Mercury being en- 
circled. Distress comes to chiefs on march and sovereigns, 
and dearth ensues, should Venus be inclosed. 

15. Danger owing to famine, fire, mortality, the ruler and 
the sword, arises from a comet standing within the circle. If 
Rahu is shut in, there will be danger for the king, danger 
for unborn children, and sickness. 

16. If two planets stand within a solar or lunar halo, one 
may with certainty expect battles, and if three planets are 
in the same predicament, danger from famine and drought is 
announced. 

17. The sovereign, along with his ministers and court 
priest, falls a prey to death, if four planets are invested. 
Know that the world cometh to an end, as it were, if five or 
more planets stand within the circle. 

18. The appearance of a halo, apart from a planet or any 
asterism (being inclosed), may cause the king’s death, unless 
a comet appear at the same time.^ 

^ Comm. 

^ In the latter case the effects of the comet only should be considered. 
Comm, WTini: 

11 

^ci; II 

11^ sRcTi itf wfr: i 

II 


: 
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19, 20. A halo being seen on the first, second, etc., of the 
month, has banefnl results for Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Taisyas, 
Qudras, in succession. On the fifth, it is fatal to the guilds , 
on the sixth, to the town; on the sexenth, to the treasury ; 
on the eighth, to the prince royal ; on the three days follow- 
ing, it is noxious to the ruler ; on the twelfth, it occasions 
the siege of the town ; on the thirteenth, mutiny among the 

soldiery. ^ ,, 

21. A halo, showing itself on the fourteenth, makes the 

queen suffer ; on the fifteenth, it afldiets the king himself. 

22. A straight line within a halo is to be considered as 

concerning kings staying in town ; one without the circle, as 
pertaining to kings on march; one through the midst ot the 
halo, as belonging to aUies coming to the rescue. __ 

23. Those kings whose special line looks crimson, dingy 
and coarse, get worsted, but those whose own line is white, 

bright and sleek, will conc[uer. 

. .^0 

Chapter XXXV. 


Signs of Mainhows. 


1. The rainbow is formed by Taricoloured solar rays that, 
pressed by the wind, appear in the shape of a bow in a cloudy 

A Some Masters^ say that the rainbow arises out of the 
exhalations of the serpents of Ananta’s family. A rainbow, 
if seen by kings on march in front, brings defeat. 

3 A thick, Taricoloured rainbow, unbroken, reaching to 
the 'ground, brilliant, sleek, double, observed behind (the 
person marching), is auspicious, and bestows ram. 

4. One that arises in any intermediate region is pernicious 
to such classes as preside over that particular quarter;® one 

1 Amongst others, K^gyapa, ^ 

® The classes presiding over the eight quarters are enumerated in 


ch. Ixxxvi. 34, q^v. 
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6. A rainbow, if sbining in the eastern quarter, out of the 

rainy season, brings rain, but within the season it prevents 
rain. If seen in the west, a rainbow announces rain at any 
time. ■ ■ 

7. A Boeturiaal rainbow in tbe east brings distress to tbe 
king ; snob a one being observed in tbe south, west, or 
north, will : crush a chief commander, a grandee, or minister 
(severally). 

8. A night rainbow of white colour brings woe to Brahmans ; 
one of red colour to Kshatriyas, and so forth. It will, besides, 
ere long, destroy the principal monarch in the quarter where 
it happens to be observed. 


(^Tohe continued^ 



Ill*, 


Art. XIV. — On the Origin of the Buddhist Arthakathds, 
By tlie Mudliar L. Comrilla Ytjasinha, Government 
Interpreter to tlie Eatnapura Court, Ceylon. Witli an 
Introduction by R. 0. Childers, late of tlie Ceylon 
Civil Service. 


About eighteen months ago I was engaged in preparing 
an edition of Brahmajala Sutta, and of Buddhaghosa^s com- 
mentary upon it which forms the first section of the Sumahgala 
Vildsini. Buddhaghosa’s commentary upon Brahmaj ala Sutta 
is one of the most important of his writings, since it contains 
a detailed account of the First General Council, held im- 
mediately after Buddha’s death for the purpose of settling 
the text of the Buddhist Scriptures. Intending to publish 
this work in the same volume with the Brahmaj 41a which it 
comments upon, I began, and made considerable progress 
with, a translation of it. At the very outset I met with a 
difficulty, in the shape of an historical statement in Buddha- 
ghosa’s introductory verses which seemed in the highest 
degree improbable and untrustworthy. The first ten stanzas 
of the introduction run as follows : — 

Kariindsitalahadaymn pahhdpajjotamJiatamohatamafn 
Sanardmaralokagarum mnde sugatam gatwimuttam. 

Buddho ^pi buddhahhdmm hhdvetvd dem sacohikatvd ca 
Yam upagato gatamalam mnde tarn anutiaram dhammam, 
Siigatassa orasdnam puttdnam m&rasenamathandnarn 
AUhannam pi samdham sirasd mnde ariyasahgham. 

Iti me pasannamatino ratanattayavandandmayam puhham 
Yam smihatantardyo hutvd tass^ dnubhdvena, 

Bighassa dighasuttahkitassa nipunasso dgamavarassa 
Buddhdnubuddhasammnnitassa saddhdmhagunassa 
Atthappakdsanatiham atthakathd ddito vasisatehi . ^ 

Pahcahi yd sahgztd anusahgitd ca pacehd pi^ • 

Sihaladtpam pana dbhatd Hha wind m^JtJArmMndena, 
Thapitd Bihalabhdsdya dipa/edsinam aithaya^ . . 
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QiinipunMinicchaydnaTn fnahdvihdradJii'vdsinani) 

Sitvd punappundgatam attham, attham pakdsayisscmi 

8ujanassa ca tutthattham dratthitatthan ea dhammassa. 

“ X make obeisance to Him wbose beart is tempered 
with mercy, in whom the darkness of error is dispelled by 
the lamp of wisdom, the teacher of the world with its men 
and angels, the welcome Being who is released from the 
bonds of existence.! I revere the spotless and perfect Truth, 
by contemplating which, bAolding it face to face, the En- 
lightened attained to perfect knowledge. I bow my head 
before the holy Church, that congregation of eight orders of 
men, true sons of Buddha, who have trampled on the hosts of 
sin. " While thus with a heart full of faith I render honour 
to the Three Jewels, if there be any merit in the deed, by the 
virtue thereof may all dangers be averted from my path. 
The commentary intended to explain the meaning of the 
noble Long OoUection, that scripture ^stinguished for its 
long discourses, subtle of meaning, praised by Buddha and 
his apostles, possessed of the qualities that sustain faith,— the 
commentary, I say, upon this Scripture was at the first 
Council rehearsed by five hundred holy elders, and in later 
times rehearsed again and yet again.® And it was carried 
by the saintly Mahendra to the island of Ceylon, and for the 
sake of the dwellers in that isle translated by him into the 
Simhalese language. And now rejecting the Simhalese 
tongue, adopting the graceful language that accords so well 
with the order of Scripture, not contradicting the faultless 
conclusions of the elders of the priesthood who dwell at the 
Great Monastery,® who are bright lights in the apostolic suc- 
cession, men of skilful and subtle judgment,— for the edifi- 
cation of righteous men, and to the end that religion may 

1 Released from the five Gratis or states of existence, le., existence as a deva, 
as a man, as a preta, as an animal, or as one suffering in helL 

2 Viz.', at the 2nd and 3rd Councils. 

' 3 In Ceylon. 
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Ipng endure, I proceed to expound the meaning of my text, 
omitting all unnecessary repetitions/^ 

We find here a distinct statement that a commentary on 
that portion of the Buddhist Canon which contains the Brah- 
majala was rehearsed, and its text settled, at the First Council; 
so that, unless some explanation of the passage be found, we 
must suppose that Buddhaghosa, the Augustine of Buddhist 
divines, believed that a commentary on Buddha’s sermons 
actually existed during Buddha’s lifetime, and that its text was 
settled immediately after his death. After vainly endeavour- 
ing to solve the problem, I wrote to my friend Mr. J. F. 
Dickson, of the Ceylon Civil Service, and asked him whether 
he could obtain for me from any of his native friends a satis- 
factory, or at any rate a probable, explanation of the difficulty. 
After a long delay I received from Mr. Dickson, on the 15th 
of April, a paper on this subject by a Simhalese native 
gentleman which seemed to me so able and scholar-like, that, 
although it was only intended for my perusal, I lost no time 
in obtaining permission to publish it in this Journal. A 
singular interest attaches to this essay from the circumstance 
that it is the work of a liberal Buddhist. I print it un- 
altered, only transliterating the Pali citations. 

E. C. Childees. 


0}% the Sumahgala Vildsini, and its allusions to an 
ancient Atthakathd, 

It must be admitted that the point raised by Mr. Childers 
is one of grave importance as affecting the credibility of 
Buddhaghosa and the authenticity of all the commentaries 
on the Tipitaka. From a missionary point of view, the 
astounding statement that a commentary on Buddha’s dis- 
courses existed during his lifetime, and was rehearsed along 
with those discourses at the First Great Council,^ appears so 
improbable and unnatural as at once to justify one in dis- 
crediting the testimony ; and I doubt not that missionary 
orientalists will hail the discovery as a valuable addition 

^ Immediately after Buddlia^s 0. 0. 
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to tlieir stock of arguments against the genuineness and 
autSnticity of the Buddhist Scriptures. Indeed I found it 
difficult at first to obtain tbe opinions of some of my learned 
friends of the Buddhist priesthood on this point, as they 
seemed to regard it as another thunderbolt intended to be 
leveUed against their religion by some enthusiastic mission- 
arir- and it was only after explaining to them the object of 
the inquiry, and the Kterary character of the gentleman who 
started the apparent difficulty, that I could induce them to 

look the question fairly in the face. _ ^ ' 

I am glad to say that most of my clerical Buddhist friends 
with whom I have consulted on this subject agree with me 
on the necessity of giving a wider and more extended signifi- 
cation than is generally allowed to the word Atthakathd as 

applied by Buddhaghosa in the passage cited. 

The word, as is well known, is compounded of two terms, 
attha, “meaning,” emi Jcathd, “ a statement, explanation, or 
narrative,” the dental t being changed to the cerebral by a 
latitude in the rules of permutation.i The literal meaning of 
the compound term would thus amount to simply “an ex- 
planation of meaning.” Taking this wider sense of the 
word as a basis for the solution of the problem, I think the 
statement of Buddhaghosa in his preface to the commentary 
on the Digha Nik6,ya is not so hopelessly irreconcilable with 
probable and presumable facts as would at first sight appear. 
On a careful perusal of the two accounts given by Buddha- 
ghosa of the proceedings of the three famous Councils in the 
Sumangala Vilasini and the Samanta Pas&dikd, this view 
will, I*^think, be found to be very reasonable. It must be 
admitted that no actual commentary, in the sense that the 
westerns attach to that term, and like that which has been 
handed down to us by Buddhaghosa, existed either in the 
lifetime of Buddha or immediately after his death. The 
reasons adduced by Mr. Childers, apart from others that 
can easily be added, against such a supposition, are over- 
whelmingly convincing. But if we suppose that by the word 

I Attho TmtUyati etdy&ti atthahatU, thaUrasm thaUram hatvd dukJchassa 
pitdnc^ttho ti ddisu Samanta PSis5,dik^. 
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Atttakatlia in his preface Buddhaghosa only meant to convey 
the idea that at the various Councils held for the purpose of 
collocating the discourses and sayings of Buddha, the mean- 
ings to be attached to different terms — chiefly those that 
appear to have been borrowed from the Hindu system of 
ascetic philosophy^ — were discussed and properly defined, then 
the difficulty of conceiving the contemporaneous existence of 
the commentaries and the Pitakas would be entirely removed. 

This view of the subject will appear still further borne out 
if we briefly glance over the history of the First Convocation, 
as narrated by Buddhaghosa himself. The first proposal to 
hold an assembly of priests for the purpose of collocating 
Buddha’s discourses was made by Mahd Kassapa, the chief 
of the seven hundred thousand priests who assembled at 
Kusinara to celebrate the obsequies of the departed saint. 
Seven days had hardly elapsed after that mournful occur- 
rence, when signs of discontent at monastic restraint mani- 
fested themselves, and a disaffected disciple of Buddha named 
Subhadda openly proclaimed that now their master was no 
more the ties of discipline should be relaxed, if not broken. 
The words of consolation offered by this old monk to his 
brethren in distress are certainly remarkable, as it would be 
difficult to say whether they betoken more the callousness of 
his feelings or the depravity of bis heart: Brethren, enough 
of this sorrow, weep not, lament not. We are well rid 
of that Arch-priest, having been in constant dread of his 
declarations, This befits you, this befits you not. Now, there- 
fore, what we desire we shall do; what we do not desire that 
shall we not do.”^ To a sagacious mind like that of Mahd 
Kassapa it was not difficult to perceive what language like 
this foreshadowed, and he instantly formed the resolve to 
congregate the priesthood, and to collect and arrange the 
laws and doctrines proclaimed by his Master. Hardly two 
months had elapsed^ before this active mind brought about 

^ See note A. . ^ . ■ -v--* 

2 Alam dvuso md mcittha md paridevitthayUpaddtdd ea idem m happati 

idam vo na 'kappatiti^'* iddni pana mayam yam iceh^sdma yom na 

ioefmsdma tam na Jcarissdma , — Samanta PisA&fcAi ^ >t ’! ’h t"/ ^ ‘f / ) * v ^ ' 

® See note 

TOIi. V.'-[nW series.] :■ ; 
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"C„»1X« rf thi. OouBoil appear to hare be^ con- 
a ’tM in a rerT^orderly and systematio manner, whiob IS the 

af r«at romider himself, hat 

scrioea uy » . ■. £ time. Malia Kassapa, 

i-vp Astablished and tested tor txie ^ i • * 4- 

Ihom Buddha indirectly indicated as hie j 

superhuman mental acquirements^ assumed the ofS r 
4. W tbe unanimous consent ot tne synoa 

Moderator, and y ^ ^,,aPfied of their order to repeat 

XJpdH ,a. elected ^ A' ; ,L Oonncil hakg 

the Vinaya, and An^^ ^e 

pnerionsly decided “ i, topertant to 

f„v the permanence ef Bndd h^^.^^^ ^ eoUecation 

oS^theLaweMd Dcctrines. '• Afteiwarfe Mahd 
having seated himself in the presidential chair, questioned 
le vfnlble Updli respecting the Vinaya in this ™ 

bX vpffi, *re sms the hrst Krdjia pro-^« 

Mv lord, at Tesdli. On whose account? On account 

^ . ,1 ^W^ith regard to what offence , 

Bndinna, thesonef »m ^ K.ssapa 

. To fornication. ihen aia xn ^ „.nnqf. the 

qaesticn the renerable UpUi on the of"-”- 

offender, the In-. ffi C°enactol 

and the ’jj,, ,onLhle Bpfli explained as 

hfl’s ,™stioned."> Snoh was also “c 

the synod in the o.ll=«.tion ot the Bhamma Brother 

. 4j- si.“fSc££ 5 J "‘iSiS 

jhdnam upasapctga *“«/?.“' J^assopo p 

OTViaj-aii.— Samanta P&Sddilca. . . ^yasmantam Vpdlim vinayam puccht, 

* Tato MaUhassa^ m-asane ti,' Veiiliyum blumU tt, kam 

pathammndmso drajf Adi*, kasmim mitMmnn ti, met/tima- 

rr -rs “Sftrr-i'ri* 'S= 

puttho Updlitthero vissajjm. 
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Ananda, wliere was tbe BralimajMa delivered ? My lord^ 
betweeii Rajagaha and N^ilanda,'^ and so on. Tbough it is 
snbseqnently added that ^^at the conclasion of the questions 
and answers the five hundred Arhats repeated the texts 
together in the order in which they had been collocated/^ ^ it 
is difficult to believe that all the five hundred rehearsed the 
long narratives prefixed to some of Buddha’s discourses in 
the same words and style that they are now clothed in.. 
Buddbaghosa’s account of the synod is gathered from tradi- 
tion, which was very probably embodied in the Simhalese- 
atthakathfe, and there can be little doubt that the main facts 
are correct ; but that he drew largely from tradition, written 
and oral, and possibly in some instances from imagination, 
will I think appear clear to any careful reader of the com- 
mentaries. Witness for instance his relation of Ananda’s 
mysterious entrance into the : pathaviyam 

attano dmne yem attdnam dassesi^ dkdmna gantm nmdUi pi eke, 
‘'He plunged into the earth and showed himself in his seat, 
and also some say he went through the air and sat down.” 
He does not say which version is correct, but is quite satisfied 
with both accounts, and is evidently quite willing to let his 
readers choose whichever they like. Buddhaghosa through- 
out all his writings appears to have set one great object 
prominently in view, namely to inspire reverence for what he 
considered as supreme authority. When he came to Ceylon 
for the purpose of translating the Simhalese commentaries, 
he found a great many extant at that time,^ and out of these 
commentaries, embracing no doubt various shades of opinion, 
and representing different schools of thought, he had to ex- 
punge, abridge, enlarge, and make a new commentary, ^ Wow 
how could he do all this, and at the same time preserve 
undiminished among future generations the same reverence 
and authority in which the older commentaries were held 

i FuecJidvissajjanapctriyosdne panca arahantasatdni sangaham dropUmayefC ma 
ganamjjhdyam akamsu, ' ! / : 

® These are distinctly enumerated by him — ^ ^ : Vt ' . / ; ' ' 

Mahd-aUhakathd dem Mahdpacmrim 
Kunmdi cdti ti&so pi ^ 

3 See note C* 
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bv the EuddhistB of that age? The thought f 
no doubt it would strike any careful reader of the Bud^ist 
feiptures, that a large portion of the writings contained 
■n hat canon appear to be explanations and definitions of 
ierms used by Buddha, and also that a great many dis- 
courses said to have been delivered by Buddha to certain 
individuals have not been recorded^ Now what more easy to 
conceive, or what more probable, than that they formed the 
nucleus of matter for the formation of a commentary, and that 
at the First General Council, which lasted seven months, the 
elders, who had all seen and heard Buddha, should have dis- 
ced them, and decided on the method of mterp^fting and 
teaching the more recondite portions of Buddhist philosophy, 
and what therefore if he should say in somewhat exaggerated 
lano-uage, “the commentary on the Digha ^ 
beginning discussed (or composed, or merged into the body of 

words m«y admit of suet a constructon. Not wiU this 
Ipinion a/pear merely hypothetieal it we carefully ^ruse 
the account given by Buddhaghosa of the commentanes in 
his Samanta P4s4dikd. In his metrical introduction to that 
work, after the usual doxology, he explains the necessity of 
having a proper PMi Commentary on the Vmaya, and then 
proceeds to set forth what he is about to do ^ 

Samvantianam tan ca samdrahhanto tassd mahd-atthakatham 

Kah-d, mahdpaceanyam tath’ eva kunmchmmadzsu msutam 
Vimcchayo attJiakathdsu mtto yo yuttam attham apancmjanto, 
Tuto pi antogadhathera/eddam, samvannanain sammd samd- 

rahhissam; _ , 

Tam 9m 9iisdmentupasannacittd therd ca bhUeJehu 9 iavamajjhmaca 
Mammappadipassa tathdgatassa sakkacca dhammam patmiam- 

yantd. . ' „ 

Bnddlmia dhammo wnayo ca mtto, yo tassaputtehi tath eva nato, 
To yehi tesam matim accayantd yamdpure atthakathd almnm 

1 Sec note D. 

3 Atthakathd ddito vaaisateU pancaU sangitd. 
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Tasmd hi yam atthahathdsu vuUam tarn, mjjayihmia pamd^- 
dalelcham, 

Sahham pi sikkhdsu sagdramnamyasmdpamdnam idha panditd-- 
■ nam. 

Tato ca bhdsantaram eva hitvd, vitthdramaggan ea sanidsayitvd, 
Vinicehayam sabham amsayitvdy tantikkamam kanci avokkamitvd^ 
SitUantikdnam mcandnam attham mUdnurupam paridipayanti 
Tmmd ayam hessati mnnand pi sahkacca tasmd anusikkhitahhd. 
The translation is rather difficult, owing to the complexity 
and conciseness of the construction, but it may be rendered 
thus: — ^^In commencing this commentary, I shall, having 
embodied therein the Maha Atthakathd, without excluding 
any proper meaning from the decisions contained in the Maha 
Paccari, as also in the famous Kurundi and other corn- 
mentaries, and including the opinions of the Elders, — ^perform 
my task well. Let the young, the middle-aged, and the 
elderly priests, who entertain a proper regard for the doctrines 
of the Tathdgata, the luminary of truth, listen to my words 
with pleasure. The Dhamma, as well as the Vinaya, was 
declared by Buddha, his (sacerdotal) sons understood it in the 
same sense as it was delivered; and inasmuch as in former 
times they (the Simhalese commentators) composed the com- 
mentaries without disregarding their (the sacerdotal sons’) 
opinions, therefore, barring any error of transcription, every- 
thing contained therein is an authority to the learned in this 
priesthood who respect ecclesiastical discipline. From these 
(Simhalese) commentaries, after casting off the language, 
condensing detailed accounts, including authoritative deci- 
sions, and without overstepping any P&U idiom (I shall pro- 
ceed to compose) . And as this commentary will moreover 
be explanatory of the meaning of words belonging to the 
Suttas in conformity with the sense attached to them therein, 
therefore ought it the more diligently to be studied.” 

Now, in this important passage, Buddhaghosa make men-, 
tion of three distinct commentaries, and refers to others then, 
in existence, besides naming another authority ; called Thira, 
Ydda (the opinions of the Elders). The three ^^commentaries 
enumerated are — 1, Mahd Paccari/, 


iiHii ‘ 
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Trm'undi Were fhese three commentaries separate woits 
Ifhe Vinaya, the Sutta, and the Abhidhamma respectxyely, 
or did they each embrace the whole of the Tipitaka . It xs 
^ difficult to answer this question with posxtxTe certamty, but 
there are good reasons to incline to the latter opxmon. The 

llossarists (authors of the Tlk^s) give but a very xmper feet 
fccount of these works. However, it will be well to hear 
what they say of them;— ifate' atthakatha nama pa^mm- 
mahdscmglU-ariilM maUkassapapamuhhehi thereM kata maha- 
mahMena anettd Slhalahhdsaya katd maha-aMhakatna nama 
i&td “ Maha Atthakatha is evidently what was gathered in 
the first great •bounca. It was made by the elders, with 
issapa fs their chief. Having been brought by Maha 
Lhinda, and converted into the Sixnhalese language x^was 
called Mahi AtthakathA” It is clear, therefore that this xs 
the same commentary (atfhakathd) referred to by Buddhaghosa 
in his Sumahgala Vildsini. Mahdpacoari nama SihalabUasaya 
ulumpam kira atthi tasmim nisiditm kataMd maMpaccannmm 
idtd “ it is said that there was a raft called xn the Sixnhalese 
language Maha Pacoari ; as this work was composed on that 
raft it was called Mah4 Paccar!.” Kurundattakatha mma 
Eunmdawluiihdro fidma attU tamrn nisidih'd katattd kurmidi 
ndma jdtd, “There is a vihara called l^rundayelu? as the 
work was composed there, it was called Kxirundi. In their 
remarks on the word ddi in this verse, the authors of the 
Sdrattha Dipan! and the Vimati Vinodan! Tikas enumerate two 
works called Andhakatthakathd and Sankhepatthakathd, but the 
VajiraBuddhiTikd gives CullapaccaH wl&. Andhakatthakathd} 

Thus it will be seen that the information furnished to 
us by the glossarists respecting these lost works is very 
meagre, and leads one to suspect that at their time almost 
all traces of them had disappeared, although xn the P41i 
Muttaka (a work written by one of these glossarists) reference 
is made to aU the three commentaries. Mention is also 
made of the Mah4 Atthakath4 and another commentary 
called Mhlatthakathd at the end of the Dxgha and Majjhima 

X See Preface to Minayeffs Pfitimokklia, pages Tii and Tiii, notes 9, 10, 11, 12.— 
E.C.C. 
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Nikayas.i the Sammoha Ymodani (commentary on the 
Vibhahga), Buddhaghosa states that he composed that work 
“by taking the substance of the old commentaries.”^ It 
appears pretty clear therefore that all the Simhalese com- 
mentaries enumerated by Buddhaghosa were each separate 
works on the entire body of the Tipi^aka. Those comments 
were probably more or less directed to the elucidation of one 
or more of the Pitakas, but that each of them purported to 
be a separate and independent commentary on the entire 
Tipitaka I think there can be little room to doubt. 

In his introduction to the Samanta Pasadikaj Buddhaghosa 
uses the following words: “The Dhamma as well as the 
Yinaya was declared by Buddha, his sacerdotal sons under- 
stood it in the same sense as it was delivered ; and, inasmuch 
as in former times they (le. the Simhalese^ commentators) 
made the commentaries without rejecting their («.e. Buddha s 
immediate disciples’) opinions, therefore, etc. This passage 
will, I t.hiuk, explain the sense in which he uses the word 
AtthaMthd in his preface to the Sumahgala Yildsini. For 
two things are clearly deducible from the passage, viz., that 
when Buddhaghosa speaks of the Atthakathd that existed in 
the earliest days of Buddhism, and almost contemporaneously 
with Buddha, he only refers to the method of explaining and 
interpreting the Buddhist Scriptures adopted by Buddha’s 
immediate disciples, and also that Mahinda was not the sole 
composer of the commentaries, but that there were others 
who, either jointly with Mahinda or separately, composed 
comments on the Sacred Canon.® One of the glossarists in 
expounding this passage takes a very sensible view of the 
matter. His words are : — Buddhena dhammo nmyo ca mtto 
ti pdlito ca atthato ca huddhena bhagcwaU vutto, m hi hhaga- 
■vatd 'atydhatam tantipadam atfhi, sabhesam yeva attho hatinto, 
tasmdsammdsambuddhen’ eva tinnam pitaUnarn atthamnnandh^^ 
kamo pi hhdsito ti datthalhafi 
pahinnakadesand yeva hi att) 
tlie Yinaya was declared by 

^ MiLlaUhalcathdsdram dddya^ etc, 

3 See note E. 
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by the blessed Buddha in words as in sense, for there is not 
oL scriptural term which hasnot been defined by the Blessed 
One: the sense of all words has been truly expounded. 
Therefore it should be borne in mind that it is by the all- 
perfect Buddha himself that even the method of interpreting 
the three Pitakas has been propounded. In fact, the de- 
sultory discourses made by the Blessed One here and there, 
are what is meant by the word Atthakathd.” My view of 

this subject therefore receives additional weight from the 
exnosition given of Buddhaghosa’s meaning by his glossarist 

less support from collateral 
“ ' i “Oreat 

to the world a creed that has stood the 
of the human intellect during 
■ i. He renounced the world 
! in the vigour of life, being then in his 
passed his days for six long years in a 
his dehcate frame to a severe course 
, and at length, receiving the 
>phy by which he thought himself capable 
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reformation which lasted for forty-five years, 


Hor will this view receive 
facts connected with the life and ministry of the 
Sage,” who gave t.. — 
test of time and the progress ^ 
upwards of twenty-four centuries, 
and all its pleasures ■ 
twenty-ninth year, i 
mlderness, subjecting 
of mortification and penance, 
light of that philosoi , . _ 

of explaining all the mysteries of nature, he entered upon a 
career of religious reformation which lasted for forty-five years. 
During this long period of uninterrupted labour, he not only 
preached and argued and conversed and travelled, but also 
legislated, and gave to his disciples a code of monastic dis- 
cipUne surpassed by no other system of monachism either in 
the East or West. Can it be imagined then that the Tipitaka 
contains all the words of Buddha? Undoubtedly not. To 
the followers of that faith it may contain “ all that is neces- 
sary to salvation,” but it assuredly does not record all and 
everything done and spoken by this almost supei human 
intellect. If John could say of the pious Hazarene of J udma 
that if all the things he had done should be written every 
one, the world itself could not contain the books, what length 
of hyperbole must be used in reference to the doings and 
sayings of the great philosopher and teacher of India, whose 
term of unremitted labour so gi’eatly exceeded that of Jesus 
of Nazareth? 
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It is a hopeless task, as Mi\ Childers says, to inquire into 
what has become of the old Simhalese commentaries. No 
trace of them now exists. The early diffusion of the Pali 
language among the priesthood and learned laity, and the 
subsequent introduction of Sanskrit literature and Sanskrit 
verbiage into the once pure Elu,^ must have so choked that 
language that it died out early, and its memory was cherished 
only by the lovers of Parnassus. For all philosophic and 
religious purposes the Pali and the Sanskritized Simhalese 
began to be used from a very early period, and continue to 
be used to the present day. 

L. OOME-ILLA YiJASINHA. 

Matnapura, Feb. 21, 1871. 

NOTES. 

(By the Authoh.) 

Note A. — It is my opinion, although contrary to that of orthodox 
Buddhists, that the Buddhistic philosophy, in so far as regards its 
asceticism and self-purification, is derived from the Hindu system of 
Patanjali. I think a perusal of the Patanjali Yoga and its Com- 
mentary by Bhoja Eaja will instinctively lead one to this conclu- 
sion, taking for granted, as it undoubtedly appears, that the Patan- 
jali Yoga Siitra was anterior to the Buddhistic era. It is quite 
clear that Buddha’s first ascetic teachers, Alara Kalama and ITdda- 
karama Putta, were followers of this system. 

Note B. — It is evident from Buddhaghosa’s narrative of the con- 
vocations that the Council of the Five Hundred {pancasatikasmgiti) 
assembled within two months from the date of Buddha’s death. 
The proposal by Maha Kassapa to his brethren to go to liajagaha 
for the purpose was made fourteen days after Buddha’s death : — 
Atha tatMgathassa parinihldnato sattasu sdihuhilanadivasesu sattasu 
dMtupiijddimsesu vitivattesu addhamdso atikhanto. After coming to 
Bajagaha the Theras were occupied during the first month in 
causing repairs to be made to the monasteries already abandoned 
by the priests, and afterwards informed the king Ajatasattu that 
their work was over, and requested him to furnish a hall of 
assembly {sammagjatthdnam) : — Therd pathamamdsam saUmiMm- 
patismhharanam kdrdpetvd ranno droeesum. The king accordingly 

^ The old Simhalese Prhkrit, still used in, writing poetry. The Simhalese 
■now sDoken in Cevlon contains a vast admixture of wor# sorrowed from Sanskrit. 
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4 . 1 1.011 fn built tbie mouth, of the cavern 

fr* “ “TwS of Tebhi».» M.H.g .n 

Sattapanm, on the s P preparation of this haU, the First 

‘'“k«“*C tlst BuaahssWs tasi Mt « simple 

translation of the Siinhalese commentaries into the Pah language. 

W + miiDUv was required for this purpose, much less extra- 

?aJ!it%S1i2h“ 

as a suhiect for a thesis. The result of this test Jv ^ 

the Yisuddhi Magga, embodying the entire system of Buddhism. ^ ^ 
Note D —Mamaniam nisinmssa hho Yasassa hulapu mm lagava 
^ kathed Beyvamdarn ddnakatham Bilahatham sagga- 

Imam vMvaranaciUam udaggaoittam pmannacittaniaiU ya luddhm 

?i;f whnftT; his side, an orderly series of naiTatives, viz. : 
?Irdi charity; restraint, and heavenly pleasures ; he discoursed 
on the evil, the ^vanity, the pollution of sensual pleasm-es, and the 
meJsTng of self-abnegition. Then when the Blessed One saw the 
genteel Yasa with a mind pliant, tender, unbiassed, jubilant, and 
Lplacent, he proclaimed that doctrinal truth originally discovered 
by Lddhas alone, viz., sorrow, its source, its destruction, its 

^ ™ Se E — Mahinda came to Ceylon about 236 Anno Buddhse, and 
• Buddhaghosa about 956 ab., so that a period of 720 
; between the advent of the former to Ceylon, and that of the latter, 
i During this long interval a goodly number of works on the tenets of 
I Buddhism must have been composed. Perhaps the frequent alu- 
i sions to the Maha Atthakathi and Mulatthakatha, the great com- 
i mentary” and the “original commentary,” refer to Mahindas 
original work, and the Paccar!, Kurundi, etc., refer to subsequent 
compilations. 
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Art. XV. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. 

By the Eight Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 


(Continued from p. 140.) 


The portion of Eabadan’s poem given in the present ■ 
part of the Journal relates the history of Shaiheh or 
Abdulmutalib, the son of Heshim, and of his son Abdullah, 
the father of the Prophet. It oontains a narrative of the 
offering up of Abdullah in sacrifice by his father, with re- 

ga^rd to~ which" ~see* the following "observSions of Sir Wm. 

Muir, vol. i., p. cclix. That writer believes the story, be- 
cause, as he says, “ the simple desire to establish an analogy 
(between it and Abraham’s intended sacrifice), had there 
been no facts to found the story on, would have led to a very 
different fiction ; for Abraham was commanded to offer up his 
son, and the Mussulmans believe he acted piously in obeying ; 
whereas they hold Abdulmutalib, who was borne out by no 
such divine order, to have been wrong both in the vow and 
in his attempt to fulfil it.” These observations are supported 
by this poem, for Eabadan does not appear to draw any 
analogy between the sacrifice by Abraham and that by 
Abdulmutalib, whereas by using similar expressions he seems 
very clearly to intend to point out the analogy between the 
Deluge and the end of the world. The opinion which Sir 
"W. Muir describes as the prevailing one with respect to 
Abdulmutalib’s act is here spoken by the sage Ykrama. It 
was with reference' to the incident related in this poem, that 
Muhammad spoke of himself as ill or as the son 

of the two offered up in sacrifice; this is not considered by 
some as necessarily implying that Ishm^ and not Isaac was 
the son offered up by Abraham, sinc^ accoitog 



the poetet oe mohamed eabadan. 

stom, be spoken of as an ancestor equally witb 
’’houffb it is not expressly stated that Isbniael 
lao was offered up in sacrifice, tbe majority of 
writers believe that it was Isbmael, and consider 
borne out by tbe words of Genesis xxii, 2, “ Take 

i, tbine only son Isaac. .1 ,t 

r portion of this part of tbe poem describes tbe 
' Abdullab with Eminab, and bis death, 
liat in tbe next part of tbe Journal tbe pubKca- 
ladan’s poem may be concluded : it will contain 
and twn short poems, one of which is 



THE POETET OF MOHAMED EABADAN. 


ISTOEIA DE ABDULMHTALIB, CHYO ISTOmEE SE LLAMA 
JAIBACAA^AS/ HIJO DE HEXIM: CONTIEXE QFATEO 
CAXTOS.. 


Y el al momento le esplica 
Sn nombre y el de su padre, 

La parte do decendia, 

Y dixo raas : Pues la suerte 
Ha qaerido que tu yia 
Eaese por este lugar 

Lleva esta mensageria : 

Biles a mis nobles tios 
Que por qu§ en tan pocos dias 
Olvidaron de su bermano 
La encomendada alguagfa 
^ Por qu6 me ban desmamparado ? 
^ Por que tan presto me olyidan ? 
g Por que tan solo me dexan 
Entre esta gente enemiga, 
Arredrado de mi patria, 
Guerfano, sin eompania ; 

Sin saber quien son mis deudos, 
Hi JO saber donde babitan ? 

Asi el Seiior te socorra 
En todas tus agonias, 

Que luego en llegando a Maca 
Aquesta encomienda digas ; 

Xo lo® pongas en olyido, 

Duelate de mi manzilla.’^ 

Este Uevo la embaxada, 

Y luego al siguiente dia 
Puso por obra Almutalib 
Be partir i Yazeiiba, 

En un caballo ligero, 

Su espada al lado cenida, 


Jaibacaiias fue criado 
En la noble Yazeriba, ^ 

En ciistodia de su madre, 

En buena y santa dotrina ; 

T luego dio a conocerse 
Entre aquella gente ynica, 

Por que su saiigre y nobleza 
Es bien sea conocicla. 

Todos le quisieron mal, 

Por que es ya regia sabida 
Que la enemistad se bereda 

Y la amistad muntiplica.® 

Siendo ya de^ siete aiios, 

Eiie su fama tan temida, 

Que sus obras® los espanta 

Y la luz los consumia ; 

Y por do quiera que andaba 
En altas yozes decia ; 

Yo soi el bijo de Hexim, 

El de la linea escogida.” 

Esto es lo que abominaban, 

Esto es lo que aborrecian, 

Tanto que ya procuraban 
El acortarle la yida. 

Biciendo aquellas palabras, 
Sucedio aoaso que un dia 
Pasaba un bombre de Maca 

Y note lo que decian j 
Parose y dixo : “mancebo, 
Dime abora por tu yida, 

Quien eres, de a do deciendes?*’ 


^ Este nombre de Jaiba debe pronunciarse Xaiba ^ j qniere decir 

eneanecido. ® L^jtj nombre antigno de Medinab, ; r , 

3 Mnltiplica, P. ^ Be edad de, P, , ; ■; : ! 

® Encomienda, albaseasgo. 
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Que la exercitaba Hen, ^ j 
ftiiando menester la liabia* 

Lleva una adaxga enbrazada 
y pendiente de la silla, ^ 

Y el arco del fiierte Ismael 
aue i el le pertenegia. 

Este fu4 41 que por sns beclios 

Alcanzo tal nombradia, 
due adondc llego sn nomore, 

Era sn espada temida. 

Cnbierto llevaba el rostro 
Con la toca qnc traia, 

Para no ser conocido 
Be los qne le conocian ; 

Y por qne su intento era 
Llevar lo qne pretendia 
Por Enrto, 6 como pndiese, 

Por paz 6 guerra renida. 

Llego alfinde snjoxnada ; 
y antes de entrar en la viHa, 
Yi6 los mancebos jugando 
Q,nen mil prebas^ se exercitan. 
Estaba Jaiba^ con ellos ^ 
y entre otras prebas^ qne nacia 
Era arrojar nn gran canto 

A1 qne® mas trecbo le tira ; 
y como llego Almutalib, 
Conocio la Inz altiva ^ 

Sobre la frente de laiba 

Qne le did grande alegna; 
y mas qne oyo a sn sobrmo, 
Qnando el canto despid^,^ 
Bezir : “ anda bijo de Hexim, 
Senor de la santa yilla. ^ 
Llamole apartc Almntalib 
Con amorosas cariqias, 

Y diosele a conocer ^ 
y dixo a lo qne venia., 

Mira, dice, si es contento 
Be ir en mi compania 
A tn patria, entre tns dendos, 
A tn principado y silla, 

Bonde vivicron tns padres 
y toda tn yaronia ; 
y donde manda el Senor 


Qne sns sngesores yivan® 

Mira, pnes, sobrino amado, 

Qnes lo qne te determinas, 

Qne no be salido de Maca ^ 

Mas de por la causa dicba.'V 
Qnal snele el azor qne agnarda 
La sena, y qnando le ayisan,® 
Como la xara aremete 
Bonde la caga diyisa ; 

Asi el brioso mancebo ^ 

Qne yio la sena escnlpida 
En la lengna de sn tio, 

Cosa qnel tanto codicia, 

Sin responderle palabra, 

Con presteza nnnca yista, 

Salta a- las ancas, y dice : 

Snelto las riendas y pica : 
Salgamos de entre esta gente. 
Antes qne de mi partida 
Tenga noticia mi macli’e^ 
y por snerte nos la ynpida.” 

Asi los dos a cabaHo,^ 

A grande priesa caminan, 
Contentisimo Almntalib 
Be la ocasion sncedida ; 
Yiendose con sn sobrino 
Qne mas qne a si lo qneria. 
Pasan por Belnilefata'^ 

A la qnel sol se ponia,® 
y abi tomaron refresco 

Bel cansancio qne traian.^ 

Y Gomo cerrd la nocbe, 

Por el monte se metian, 

Por no topar con algnnos 
Qne les estorbcn sn yim 
Plies qnando nienos cnidaban, 

Y con mas cnidado agnijan, 
Oyeron nn gran ruido,^^ 

Grande gente y voceria : 
Pararonse de sn andar 
Por yer qne cosa seria, 

y al fin sc certibcaron 
Qne sns pisadas scgnian. 

Dixo Almubilib i Tue liaremos 
Sobrmo, on osta agonia? 


, T- -u T> 2 Pnielias. s j^^’breyiatura de Jaibaeanas. * Sic, E- 
1 Le bacia, P. mebas. , DUhuloyfat, P. 

6 A quien. oiivaii, x . Tonian, P. 







Fecho, P. ® Lo que el buen J^yba'^eela^ P* 

Nombre del autor k ^quien sigae el 
Besta gente y su salida, P. ' ^ ' '' 
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^ Como nos aseonderemos 
Si esa Inz qne va influida 
En tu frente nos deseubre 
T niiestro becbo^ pnblica ?” 

Dixo Jaiba j O' mi bnen tio I 
Si qnieres qne no sea vista 
Mi luz, cnbreme la cara 
Con mi toca j sera ynpedida.’’ 

Asi lo Mz6 AlmntaHb, 

Yiendo tan gran maraviUa : 

Grande es tn becbo, sobrino, 

ITo bay para qne este escondida, 
Qne aqnel qne te bonro con ella | 
Sera en miestra compania. 

El sera en nnestra defensa, 
ETnestro amparo y nnestra gnia ; 
A el solo te encomiendo 
El te gnarde y te bendiga.” 

Estas palabras bablaba, 

Quando mas con gran vozeria, 
Cargados de todas armas 
Llego la caballeria : 

Siempre pensaron qne fnesen 
Los baraganes de estima, 

De la gran casa de Salma, 

One de ordinario tenia 
Gran gente de parentesco, 

Y otros qne sn pan comian 

Y qne venian por Jaiba 
Para volvello a sn villa ; 

Mas presto vio el desengano 
Jaiba qne los conocia. 

Dixo, mirando a su tio ; 

Malas senas se divisan, 

Otro es de lo qne cnidamos 

Y ann peor si bien se mira ; 

A1 contrario lo jnzgamos ; 

Si no me engana la vista, 

Estos son mis enemigos 
One vienen en bnsca mia, 

One de ordinario procnran 
Mi ninerte y fin de mis diasY 
Qnando Almiitalib oyo 
Lo qne sn nieto dezia,® 
Apretosele el temor, 

Ho sabiendo lo qne barfa ; 


Mas por sn amado sobrino 
Qne por temor de sn vida. 
Llorabale amargamente, 

Yiendo sn edad tan fiorida, 

Y aqnella Inz de sn cara 
Qne basta los cielos snbia ; 

Y qne de sns enemigos 
Ya escapar no se podia. 

Del todo desconfiado 

De poder librar sns vidas, 
Besabale entre sns ojos 

Y estas palabras decia : 

j ^^0' caro y dulce sobrino I 
Si yo bnbiera noticia 
Destos qne aqni® te persignen, 

Y qne tan mal te qnerian, 

Hnnca te bnbiera sacado 
De dentro de Yazeriba ; 

Mas por AUab te asegiiro 
Qne bas de ver aqni tendida 
Mi persona, en este llano 
Despedazada y rompida, 

Primero qne vea en la tnya 
Dna minima berida.” 

I Esfuerza, esfnerza, bnen tio, 
Ho te espantes ni te aflijas ! 

Dixo Jaiba,” qnesta noebe 
Has de ver gran maravilla 
En el bijo de tn bermano 
Con el ayuda divina.” 

EUos estando en aqnesto 
Llego la tropa enemiga, 

A vista de donde estaban : 

Dnos a otros se miran. 

Dixo xllbaqan,^ La ocasion 

Y el camino qne traian® 

Eneron® aqnellos moznelos 
Qne con Jaiba conbatian, 
Tirando el canto 6 la barra, 
Oyeron lo qne decian 

Tio y sobrino, y al pimto 
Lnego a sns padres avisan ; 

Y aqnella noebe marcharon 
De la Jndaica qnadriUa 
Setenta bombres armados,! ‘ 
Con la sedienta codieia ^ ^ 
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De ver cumplido el des6o 
due giiardaron estos' dias. 
due era ver a J aibaoanas 
Donde a costa de su Tida 
Pudiesen rengar la rabia 
due contra la luz tenian.. 
A1 flu llegaron al punto 
Q,ue deseado tenian, 

Sobre lijeros caballos, ^ 

Y lanzas gruesas tendidas, 
Sus adargas enbrazadas, 
Armados de brazo^ arriba, 

Y a resistir tantas armas 


Tanta rabia, tanta yra, 

Sale nn mncbacbo desnndo 
Que a los diez anos no arriba, 
Eigura del gran David 
Con el soberbio Golias. 

Dexa a sii tio llorando 

Y grande trecbo sdsvia® 

A recebir la canalla 
Con gran valor y osadia, 

Y antes qne a el se allegaseii 
Con voz bnmilde y sencilla, 
Alzando al cielo sns ojos 
Estas palabras decia : 


OEACIOlSr. 


Senor, que la escuredad 

Y las tenebrosas sombras 
Con tn claredad encubres, 

Y alumbras a quien te adora. 
Sabio, quo en los corazones 
Mas encerrados te asomas, 

Y lo mas oculto sabes, 

Pues no se te asconde cosa, 
Oidor de quien te llama 
En su apretada congoxa ; 
Socorredor de las cuitas, 
Becebidor de las obras, 
Ordenador de los plazos 
Que tus balecados^ gozan ; 

Pues punto no se dilatan® 

De lo que pinta tubioja.® 

Si en tus secretos juicios 
Adelantaste la obra^ 

Esta, que tus escogidos 

Han gozado siempre y gozan : 
SupHco a tu gran bondad 
Ho permitas questa ora 
En mi poder se derogue 
Por ser mis fuerzas tan pocas 
Sino que arredoblezcas® 

La gracia de que le adomas ; 
Y en el enxalzamiento suba 
De lo que ba sido basta abora. 
Senor, por ol omenaje 
Desta luz alta y preciosa 
Con que sellaste mi frente^ 


Y me ennobleces y adornas, 

Te ruego que me debendas 
Desta compafia alevosa 
Que quieren matar tu luz 
Por que su gran prez ignoran. 
Todas las ayradas manos 
Ante la tuya se postran, 

Y las poderosas fuer 9 as 
Solo a tu nonbre se postran. 
Pues ^ como tendre yo miedo 
A los que on tu ofensa osan 
Levantar los brazos fieros 
Con indignacion rabiosa ? 

Si en mi encerraste el secreto 
Que a tus criaturas® ynporta, 

Y adelantaste mi becbo, 

Como esta luz lo deiiota ; 

Por ella vuelvo a rogarte 
Que en este paso me acorras 

Y estos que atajarla quieren, 
Tu grande poder conozcan. 

Y caiga el azote sobre cUos 
De la furia cavernosa : 

Que Tu a los soberbios bundes, 

Y a los bumildes coronas” 


‘^Por Allab,” dixo Almutaiib, 
Que al tiempo qucsto decia 
Le alean^aban ya las puntas 
De las lancjas enemigas ; 

Y qual la pelota vuelve 


1 Tantos, P. 

6 Adelantan, P. 

7 Cortas, P. 


» Baxo, P. » Se dcsvia, P. * Criaturas. 

6 De lo que esta escrito en tu librq. 

8 A redobles crezcas, P. ^ Nacidos, 1 * 
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Que nosotros no dndamos 
Questa la Ronrra cunplida 
En VOS los de Abdulmenef 
Aqnien los demas se hnmillan ; 
rPero vivis enganados, 

Begun tu razon publica, 

En decir que por matarte 
Salimos de nuestra villa ; 

Antes Men somos venidos 
Por volverte a Yaciriba 
A los ojos de tu madre, 

Questa triste y afligida.®] 

A mas desto tu Men sabes 
La amistad y cortesia, 

L. Con que todos te tratamos ; 

2^0 bay razon porqueso digas, 
Que tu eres nuestro eontento, 
ITuestro placer y alegria, 
Candela de nuestros ojos, 

Begalo de nuestras vidas.’’ 

Todos sois mis enemigos, 

Esto es cosa conocida/^ 

BepHco Jaiba animoso, 

“Ya esta vuestra intencion vista, 
Siempre me quisisteys mal 
Por que toda vuestra vida 
Me mirasteys con mal ceno, 
Siempre con cara finjida, 

Y todas vuestras razones 
Son fundadas en mentira ; 

Si no que vuestras cautelas 
Han salido cuesta arriba, 

Y no ban llegado al ? efecto 

A que vuestra intencion aspira ; 
Por que la promesa inmensa 
Be fuerza ba de ser cumplida.” 

Y con un desden gracioso, 

Sin muestra de cobardia, 

Los dejo y se fu^ a su tio 
A do dexado lo babia. 

Como lo vieron volver, 

Los Judios decendian 

A priesa de sus caballos, 

Y con una infernal ira 

Sacan las fuertes espadas.v'; , j - 

Y ^ pies les acomeiiani'’.;.'i^i'ri 

\ i ;vji? ; 

® GimioSjP, ^ Orissa, P. 

6 ■ 


Bel suelo bacia quien la tira, 

0' como resurte, Aquando 
Hiere en la pared maqiza ; 

Besta propia snerte fueron 
Con talfuerza rebatidas, 

Como si atras las tiraran 
Con aquella fuerga misma. 

Elios espantados desto, 

Eecio los caballos pican, 
Pugnando llegar a Jaiba; 

Mas por demas los berian 
Que los cuellos encorbados 
Bevuelven y el cuello erizan ; 
Bando bufidos, corcobos,^ 

Hiiyen de espanto y se enpinan. 
El animoso mancebo 
Que sin temor se los mira, 
Coiridos y avergonzados, 

A vozes les dice y grita : 

I Ab suciedad de Judios, 
Canalla torpe y maldita, 
Haturaleza de ximios,^ 

Gente ynfame y abatida ! 

^ Que os parece del misterio 
Con que el Senor os avisa, 

Con que nuestra luz enxalza 

Y vuestro intento castiga ? 

I Quereis amatar la luz 
Que a los altos cielos bxa^ 

Y el Senor la especialo 
Por su gran sabiduria, 

Para guiar a sus siervos 

Y acabar la idolatria ? 

Y puesto su grande amparo 
En® vuestra intencion maligna 

Y ban menguado vuestras fuer- 
zas? 

Por tanto, gente perdida, 

Tolved en paz y seguros, 

Bexad esa fantasia, 

Sino rogare ad Allab 
Que confunda vuestras vidas.” 
Eespondio el capitan dellos 
Que se llamaba Letia 
I 0 bijo del fuerte H^xim 
Bexate desa porlia, 


1 Bota. 2 Y corbos, P. 
® En estk aqni por eontra, 
Llevado el, P. 
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Quando los vido Almutalib^ 

Be beclio se apercebia 
Para salir al encuentro ; 

Mas Jaiba se lo impidia 
Biciendo: ‘‘ agora y eras 

La seguada maraviila 

Euegote qne te estes quedo, 

Estate agora a la mira, ^ 

Bame tu arco y las xaras,^^ 

Q,ae yo bar 6 la conquista. _ 

‘‘ Ho podran,’’ dixo Abnutaub, 
Tus pocas fuerzas regu^) 

Por one no bay en toda Maca 
Hombre que a lo tal se atreva, 

Si no los de Abdulmunef 
Por ser de sn casa antigua : 

Por sxL Santa fortaleza. 

Este es el arco de Imael 
due tn padre lo tenia _ ^ 

En Axem, qnando mnno 
y a mi quedo remitido ; 

Con 61 demandamos agna 

y otras mncbas rogativas 
due sn divina bondad 

Hos tiene ya conoedidas. _ 

‘‘ Bamela, pnes. dixo 
due esta prenda a mi es debida, 
dne yo tambien soy de aqneUos, 
Annquc mi edad lo desdiga. 
y tomaadole en sns manos, 

Con tal fnerza la impelia, 

’ dne casi los dos estremos 
En nno jnntar bacia. 

Armola, como sifnera 
Yaron ya de la edad cnmplida, 
y como si el arco fnera 
Be Terde mimbre cogida. 
ya los Jndios Hegaban,^ 
duando toniando nna vira,® 

El diestro joYen se apnnta, 

Y al mas orgulloso tira ; 

Biole por el corazon, 
y luego en tierra caiaj 
Dando vozes como flora 
El alma infernal yomita. 

T sin porder ooasion, 

Otra jara despedida/ 


T otra Inego, y tras do aqnella 

La qnarta saeta emYia, 

Tan ciertas qne todas qnatro 
Bebataron qnatro Tidas ; 
y qnando flecbaba el arco, 

En altas voces decia : ^ ^ 

Yo soy el bijo de Hexim 
Jaibacanas me apellidan.’’ 

Bixo el traidor de Letia :® 

< ‘ Esa razon averigna, 
dne no pare la culebra ^ 

Sino ponzonosas viboras/’ 

y Yolviendose a los snyos,® 

Bes diceT’ gente v^endidal 
^ Ho beis vergnenza qne nn mo- 
znelo . 

Ynestro poder afemina r _ 
Salgamos de nn tropel todos 
1 y de impetnosa corrida ^ 

Bemos sobreHos con furia, 
y mneran de arremetida j 
Annqne de nos maten^ diez, 
Pnes les qnitemos las vidas, 
Yiviran despnes bonrrados^y 
Los qne de nosotros yivan. 

Esto dixo el enemigo 

Y becbos todos nna pina, 
Eneron a les embestir 
Mas antes qne les embistan 
Temieron de las saetas^ 

La fnerza con qne venian ; 

Y al fin se dcterminaron 

Pedir concierto, y decian 
A Jaiba, como valiente : 

Pidimoste en cortesia 
dne apartes de nos las fiecbas, 
dne tan sin razon nos tiras, 
y yeremos entre todos 
El mejor camino y via 
dne babra para qne te ynelyas 
Aqni en nnestra compania. 
Mira qne a todos nos pesa 
dne saigas de nnestra yilla, 
Por qne al ciaro nos agravias, 
(En qne de nos te desyias) 
Mira qne al fin bas nacido 
Entre nosotros, y mira 


1 Jaras, P. 

* Letiata, P. 


3 Eegilla, P. 

6 Jndios, P, 


3 Bira, P. Saeta. 

7 Mate, P, 


i Jara despedia, P. 
8 P. 
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T mira si en tu quadriUa^ 

Hay quien con mi, maao a maao 
Acabe nuestra porfia, 

Saiga luego que le aguardo, 
dues biea que las obras digau 
Lo que la lengua blazoua, 

Per que esto ansi se avengua. 

Dixo Letia a los suyos : 

“ Ta veis que nos desa,fla 

Este quen su genealo^a 

Aloanza mas nombradia, 

Capitan de los taqmes,^ 

Flor de la baragania, 

Heprobado^ en toda Arabia 
En sus eindades y villas, 

Y uadi veneer le puede 

Ni sn fuerza resistilla ; 

Y si a el veneer podemes 

Y le quitainos la vida, ^ 

Muerto es su sobrino Jaiba, 

Y su luz esclarecida. 

Ea guerreros famosos, 

due el que le quite la vida, 

Ee mando eien datileras y 
Nuevas, tiernas, femininas.” 
Bespondio el uno de aquellos 
Que Cbemio se decia,® 

Yo quiero de ti otra cosa 
Que me des si le vencia 
Mas de que me afranquezeas ! 
La deuda que te debia.” 

Plazeme, dixo el traidor, 

Y mas otro tanto encima..” 

Asi fu4 contra Almutalib 
Que a reeibirlo salia, * 

En cuyas valientes manos 

Bio la vida descreida: 

Hendiole basta los peebos 

Y luego dixo Letia ; 

Muerto es el ■Cbemio:^ saiga 
otro 

Balio, y por la misma via 
Muebos Judios murieron, 

Be la gente mas lucida, 

Hasta que dixo uno de ellos : 

'' Letia, esto mal se pinta. 
Quiei’es que nos mate a todos 


Y tu te estes a la mira? 

Salta tu alcampo con 61, 

Que solo con tu salida 
Eenecera la contienda; 

Por que es cosa conocida 

Que su fuerza entre tus manos 
A1 punto sera rendida.” ^ 

Bixo el traidor : yo saliera, 

Sin que nadi me lo diga, 

Si no por el gran respeto 
Que a su madre le tenia 

Y a toda su parentela ; 

Y por que Zalma no diga 
Que yo le mat6 a su bijo ; 

Pero pues ya tengo vista 
Yuestra voluntad, saldre 
Pues la ocasion lo pidia.” 
Alterose ® el enemigo, 

Mostrando grandfe osadia ; 

Quedaron en unas blancas oj as 

Be fino acero lucidas, 

Sus fuertes miembros arniados ; 
Persona grande y fornida 
Con una adarga embrazada, 

La espada al lado cenida,® 
Saltando qual suelto gamo 
Quel mirar lo atemoriza, 

Biciendo ; Llama a tu nieto, 
Que saiga en tu compania, 

Para que los dos a una 
Me entregueis aqui las yidas’^ 
Llama, responde Almutalib, 

A tu cobarde quadrilla, 

Que te libre de mis manos ; 

Pues antes que venga el dia 
Heis de morir todos juntos 
Bin quedar persona viva.’’ 

Ansi los dos se toparon^ 

Con fuerza tan sin medida, 

Como si fueran dos penas 
O' como quando martillan 
Los berreros en el yunque. 

Ansi eon tal osadia 
Sc daban tan fuertes golpes,^ 
Que no bay lengua que lo diga. 
Los Judios esforzaban 
A su caudillo y su guia, 


i Justos. 

4 Ohemf, P. 


^ Dos voces probado. 
^ Aborrose, P. 


3 Cbemio, P. 

» Yariante, alzada y sallida. 
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T admiranse qiie Almutaiilb 
Tanto se le defendia. 

Asi mismo Jabaicanas 
Q,ue a STi noble tio mira, 
Comiendose de coraj e 
De ver quo se sostenia 
Un bombre solo a su tio, 

Lo qne mncbos no podian : 
Pone la vira en el arco, 

Sin poder regir sn ira, 

Y al traidor de Leitia apnnta 

Y con tal fuerza la embia, 
Qne le dio por las espaldas 

Y le paso a la barriga. 
Qnando los Jndios vieron 
Mnerto al qne los defendia, 
Movidos de grande rabia 
Contra J aiba acometian ; 

Si no qne les piiso pansa 
IJna grande vozeria 
Qne vieron venir tras ellos ; 


Y vneltos a do la oian 
En nna gran polvoreda 
Yieron como relncian 
Armas, espadas y adargas, 

, Grebas, brazaletes, picas ; 
Grande tropa de caballos, 
Gente esforzada y Incida, 

En sudor y polvo embneltos. 
Llegaron a grande prisa 
Qnatrocientos cabalLeros ; 
Enmedio de ellos venia 
Zalma, su padre y parientes, 
Por qne tuvieron noticia 
De los traydores Jndios 

El intento que traian ; 

Y en el pnnto qne llego 
Todo la Caballeria 

Sin admitirles palabra, 

A la canaUa maldita 
Los degollaron a todos, 

Sin qnedar persona viva. 
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Mnertos todos sns contraries, 

Y cesando el grande estrnendo, 
El snelo corriendo sangre, 
Cnbierto de cnerpos mnertos ; 
Cansado de combatir 

En tantos fieros enenentros, 

Be descargar tantos golpes 

Y dividir tantos miembros ; 

Be snstentar la batalla 
Toda aqneUa noebe en peso, 
Qne qnando de bronze fnera, 
Quedara roto y desbeebo ; 

En su caballo arrimado 

Y desaogado el aHento, 

Qne snspendido le tnbo, 
Mientras dnro el vencimiento 
Estaba el fnerte Almutalib 
Apercebido de nnevo, 

Las annas al fnerte brazo 

Y el animoso denuedo 
Contra los qne le ayndaron, 
Como fieles companeros': 

Que no es socorro el socorro 
Baxo de interese beebo. 

Si a sn sobrino le piden 


Qniere moiir defendiendo 
Sn opinion, sin admitir 
Mas razones y conciertos. 

Toma la fleeba en la mano, 

Y contra los qnatrocientos 
Qne vinieron en sn ayuda 
Apunto el agndo yerro. 

Bixo Zalma en alias voces, 

Qne bien los dos lo entendieron : 
I “ Qnien ba sido el atrevido 
Qne sin mas comedimiento, 

Sin darme parte ninguna, 

A sns parientes ni deudos, 

Qne me ban sacado mi bijo 
Be mi casa, y mi sosiego ? ” 

Yo soy,’’ responde Almntalib, 
Qnien lo ba traido a este pnesto, 

Y el qne pretende llevarlo 
A cumplir mi jnsto intento ; 

Al estado de sn bonrra, : ' 

A la silla que tuvieron 
Todos sns anteeeafer^, 

Sns padres y sds pj^los, 
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y al mas noble potentado' _ 

Qne bay en todos impenos .; 

Y por si acaso me igBoras 
Ee las seiias de mi gest©, 

O' finges que no te aonerdas 
Be aqiiel ya pasado tiempo .; 
Almntalib es mi nombre,^ 

Bel fuerte Curax^ soy meto : 

Hijo soy de Abdnlmunei, 

Be los de Ourax deciendo, 
Hermano de tu marido^ 

Hexim el del cnmplimieido, 
Quien siempre le acompano 
Mientras yivio en este suelo. , 
Soy quien te caso con el, 

Que si bien te acuerdas de esto, 
Mucba sangre agena y propia 
Yertimos por tn respeto 
Tio carnal de tu bijo, 

Y padre en todos mis becbos ; 
Ouien mas que tu le desea 
Yida, saliid y provecbo.’’ 

Quedo Zalina tan contenta 
due con el rostro risueno 
Miraba al buen Almutalib, 

Estas palabras diciendo -: 

^‘Pues, como, querido bermano, 
Cupo en ti tan grande yerro, 

Sin decirme a mi palabra, 

Sin mas bacer cumpHnnento 
Con esta que lo ba pando, 

Con mi padre y con mis deudos, 
Sacarlo de mi ciudad 

Y poncrlo en tanto riesgo, 
due si no por esta gente 

Kubierades sido^ muertos? 

Y tu radiaiite bijo mio, 
due te olvidabas tan presto 
Be los pecbos de tu madre, 
dual si fueras liijo ageno, 
Piiedes creer una cosa 

Por el Seiior que te ba becbo, 
due si no tuviera aviso 
Be estos traidores sedientos, 
due por matarte yenian, 

Ko fuera en tu seguimiento, 


Por que en venir con tu tio 
Por averiguado tengo, 
due vas con la mayor bonrra 
due te puede dar el sueb ; 

Y pues que al fin bas sallido 
Be junto mi lado diestro, 

Y yo be venido d este punto 
Con este acompaiiamiento, 

Presente esta aqui tu tio, 

A tu discrecion lo dejo, 
due escoja la compana 
due te diere mas contento. 

Si quieres irte con el 
Tu Yoluntad no la tuerzo, 

Y si con mi quies volver, 

Ya sabes lo quete quieroJ’ 

Abajo Jaiba los ojos 

Y estubo un rate suspenso, 
due le cobija la cara 
Aquel vergonzoso velo z 
Mira una vez a su madre 

Y aquel peclio blando y tierno 
due lo llevd nueve meses 

Y le dio el primer sustento ; 

Otra vez mira d su tio 

Y aquel tan debido deudo 
due le obligaba a seguir 
El mandamiento paterno : 

Al fin respondio a su madre 
Con un singular jespeto : 

“A tanto merecimiento, 
duerria seguir mi tio, 

Si a ti no desobcdezeo ; 

Temo ad Allah si te enojo, 

Y por tanto me resuelyo 
due ire donde tu quisiei’cs, 
Supuesto lo que be propuesto.” 
Como conocio Zalma 

A do el principal deseo 
Be su bijo caminaba, 
life quizo mas detcnerlo ; 

Antes bien con grandes inuestras 
Be amor y contentamiento, 

Lo bendieo, abraza y besa 
Y luego se despidieron 
Bella con gran reverencia, 



1 Esta sin duda por potentazgo siondo aqm substantivo j no adjetivo, Como 
pndiera pareoer. Es oomo si dijera : “ id mas noble seiiouo, etc. 

2 Cuw, P. ® Curag, P. 
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En tiempos fuertes y seeos, 

Y en tolas las demas cuitas 
Que consigo trae el tiempo, 

Y siempre fueron oidos 
Del Senor todos sns ruegos, 

En nomBre de aquella luz, 

Be su patron 7 lieredero. 
Estendiose sn renombre, 

Su bermosura* y grandes becbos 
En Maca y toda su tierra, 

En los de cerea y de lejos ; 

Y eomo siempre los tales, 

Quanto mas justos y rectos, 

JL veces tienen mas 6101^08 
Los emulos emvidiosos, 

Los enemigos secretos, 

Que al biieno nunca"^ persiguen 
Si no un traidor y otro reo ; 

Este los tubo continues, 

Pues desde su nacimiento 
Le fueron buscando modos 
Para acabarlo y perdeiio. 

Era en este tiempo en Maca 
Tin bombre allegado en deudo, 
Be este Abdulmutalib primo, 

Bel buen Abdulmunef nieto, 
Hombre grave y muy altivo, 

A quien guardaban respeto 
Por su linage y riqueza, 

Gran regidor de consejo. 

Tenia a Maca a su mando, 

Era el todo en el gobierno, 

Y todos se le bumillaban 

Y a todos tenia sujetos, 

Ques la imbincion grande madre 
Be cargos y cargamientos ; 

Y comp ya Abdulmutalib 
Llego a ser bombre perfect©, 
Casado ya, con un bijo, 

Aunque sin la luz y berencia, 
Olvilaron i su primo, 

Como si ya fuera muerto. 
Kingun caso del bacian 

En cosa del regimiento, 

ISTi a su mandado atendian, 

Antes bien d Jaiba dieron 
Las Haves de la Ciudad, 

Y las oosas® dal consejo, 

. , ^ ^ Y de la ca&a. 


Y grandes ofrecimientos, 

Be la una y otra parte, 

Y su camino emprendieron. 
Ella se fue a Yaziriba 

Y ellos a Maca se fueron, 

Y andando por el camino 
Almutalib, muy contento, 

Bixo a su caro sobrino : 

^^ Escueba lo que te advierto, 

Si te preguntan quien ei'es 
Tendras tu nombre en secreto, 
iN'o digas ques deudo mio, 

Sino diras que es mi sierbo, 

Y mira que si en Yaziriba 
Traidores te persiguieron, 

"Eo menos en esta villa 

Hay de la sangre de aquellos : 

Y en el inter que no seas 
Para rejir este pueblo 

Ho combiene que se entienda 
Tu linaje ni aun por seiias/’ 
Ansi entraron por Maca 
Con este apercebimiento, 
Aunque de la luz los rayos 
Entraron los delanteros. 
Quantos a Jaiba miraban 
Tan bermoso, lindo y bello 
Que relumbraba su cara 
Como cristalino espejo, 
Preguntaban : 0 ' Almutalib ! 

I Bo traes ese mancebo ? 
Respondio : es mi criado, 
Que lo traigo de otro Eeyno 
Para mi casa y servicio.” 

Y diole nombre de sierbo. 
Aqui se permuto el nombre 
Be Jaiba por que creyeron 
Ser criado de Almutdlib, 

Y asi por este respeto^^ 

Erie Hamado Abdulmutalib, 
Bexando el nombre primero : 
A quien la Ciudad amaba 

Y le bonrraban por extreme, 
Que su luz los incitaba 

A bendeciUo y querello. 

Con que en todas sus congojas 
Rogaban al Rey del cielo 5 
Con ella pidian agua 

t Siempre, variante 
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Los arcHvos y escripturas, 

Y el senorio del templo. 
Hicieronle adelantado, 

Caudillo y capitan de eUos, 

Y todos le obedecian 

Con grande amor y contento, 

3)e lo qual nadi ba sentido. 
Enojado de yer esto, ^ 

Lleno de rabiosa imvidia, 

Be ambicion y de ira emyuelto, 
Busco ocasion por do asirse 
Be razones eon six deudo, 

Y acaso nn dia lo tnbo 
Lleno de colera, ciego, 

Y con indignado pecbo 
Belante de alguna gente 
Le dixo tales demiestos : 

K donde qnieres Uegar, 
Mozo, con tns pensamientos, 

Y di quien pretendes ser 
Que ansi desplegas al yiento 
Tn necedad yana triste, 

Sin raiz de buen cimiento ? 

O' di por yentima piensas 
Que aqui no te conocemos? 
Ayer yeniste a esta yiUa 
Besnudo, pobre y mnzixelo, 
Que estabas en Yaziriba 
Algaribo,^ y entre bebreos, 

Y aqui entre nos bas sido 
Mozo de los mozos nuestros : 
Aqui te babemos bonrrado 

Y te babemos dado asiento, 

Y td qnieres entonarte 


Con tu caudal tan pequeno, 

Que no tienes ningun bij o 
bTi es bombre para teneiio. 

Pues por que te ensoberbeces 
Con nosotros, conociendo^ 

Que no te da’el Senor bijoSy 
Solo por no merecellos.’^ 
Abdulmutalib corrido 
Be aquel decir tan soberbio, 
Mostrando el yalor altiyo 

Y su enojo reprimiendo, 
Bespondio, algo turbado : 

Sino por el parentesco 

Que el Senor puso entre nos, 

A lo qual miro y atiendo, 

Yo te cruzaba esa cara, 
Bescarado y sin respeto, 

Y te biciera desdecir 

El blazon tan torpe y ciego, 
Pues por tener solo un bijo, 
Pudiendo tambien tenellos, 

Que es poner taca en mi bonrra 
Por que solo un bijo tengo. 
Omenage ad Allab bago 

Y ante su deidad lo ofrezco, 
Que si diez bijos me diese 
Sacrificare mio de ellos 

En su alcorben ® y bolocausto, 

Y para confirmar esto 

Se fu6 a la casa enxalzada 

Y en la santa alcalxi puesto, 
Trabado de las acitras,® 

Lo dicbo abrma diciendo. 


OBACIOE-. 


Senor del alarx granado, 

Que desde su grande altura 
Estas mirando los becbos 
Be la una y otra adunia^^ 

Tu que estas en toda parte 

Y ningun lugar ocupas, 

Y donde quieren te ballan 
Los que demandan tu ayuda ; 
Tu que a ti solo so deben 


Las suplicaciones justas, 

Como TJniyersal Senor 
Que riges, gobiemas, juzgas ; 
Tu que solo es el que sabes 
El conto de tus criaturas, 

Y de sus madres los sacas 
Bel talle que las figuras ; ^ 

Tu que de tu divuia esencia 
Las buenas nuevas relumbras, 


1 Estrano, peregrino, forastero : es palabra ar^biga. 






2 Sacrifioio. • 


^ Cortinas que rodeau la Alcaba 6 casa santa. 


4 Mundo. UijiU 
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Y las nocientes^ y adversas Lo ofrecido a tu servicio, 

Cambias, truecas y mudas ; Sin faltar en cosa alguna.” 

Tu que sabes que me afrentan Fue la oracion tan contrita, 

Por lo que no tengo culpa, Y su bablar tan sincere, 

Pues solo lo que tu quieres Que su divina bondad 

Se bace y es bien se cumpla ; Satifizo a su deseo : 

Si por lo que en mi encerraste Diez bijos le dio yarones, 

Me menosprecian 6 imputan, Be seis madres procedieron, 
Justo sera que a mis faltas Todas de nobles linajes ; 

Tu diyina gracia supla. Y el menor de todos ellos 

Senor, si me das diez bijos Saco la luz escogida, 

Que a tu santa ley acudan, A quien por nombre pusieron 

Y a ti solo reyerencien Abdullab, Undo y bermoso, 

Como tus sierbos se aunan ; Gallardo y de belios miembros, 

Besde aqui yuelyo a ofrecerte A quien el Cielo bendijo, 

Cumplir sin ninguna duda Y quien alegraba el suelo, 

TEECEEO CAYTO BE LA ISTOEIA BE AEBULMIJTALIB 

Tanto debe ser tenida Hase de bab 

La dedicacion y oferta, ISTo burlas, q 

Quanto en proyeebo resulta, Ann en las ( 

Si en el efecto se acierta ; Yirtud es m‘ 

Que quanto en proyeebo sube El que en si 

Ante la bondad inmensa, Por ver las ( 

Tanto desnierece y pierde A1 mundo lo 

Si dedicada la dexan. Quando su I 

La promesa es yoluntaria, Y su yoluntf 

Pero despues que esta beeba, Quando su g 

Poniendo al Senor por medio, Y su apetito 

Es como que la preceptan ; Esto es lo qi 

Y derogarse de aquello, ISTuestros ak] 

Supuesto quel tal no peca, Quanto a los 

Pierde el credito de sieryo,® Mas aplace ^ 

Su palabra y nombre afea ; Pero entre b 

Y asi es bien lo considere La que escoj 

Quien dedica una promesa, Es la ofrecid 

Ques lo que bace y por quien, Y a sus ang< 

Antes que lo tal emprenda. El yoto es st 

ISTo se arroje de improyiso, Que nada co 

Haga despacio su cuenta, Quando la b 

Y ajuste lo que promote Y el corazor 

Con lo que sustentar pueda ; Quando para 

Y becha su resolucion, Se junta la 

Afirmela de manera Y bacen un 

Como que a cumplir le obliga Los sentidos 
Su mas estimada prenda, Entonces se 

Por que en las cosas deidosas Entonces se 

^ Kaciones. Ordenaste. 

» Es decir sieryo de Bios, que le acata y obedeoe, 


Sabios y doctores. 
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K satisfacion tan fiera; 

Pero fue mneho arrojarse, 
Derogo sn gran pudencia ; 
Q,ue fae temeraria eosa • 

El ofrecer yida ageEa, ^ 
Cosa incierta de cumpHr ; 

Y ea caso que la cumpliera, 
K todos sus descendientes 
Eaba ejemplo de cmeza. 
Ejemplo que tauto obliga 
K dar ejemplarias muestras 
K los que para decbado 
Los puso Eios eu la tierra ; 
Aquellos que tras de si 
Los ojos del vulgo llevau, 
Bn cuyos bechos miraban 


Del mimdo, y graciosamente 
Pone sobre si esta deuda. 

Lien es yerdad que seria 

Mejor, que nuestra yiyienda 

Euese tal que no tuyiese 
]Srecesidad de estas pruebas ; 

Mas como tan quebradiza 
Bue nuestra naturaleza,^ 
Bompese a yeces, y es 
Que se solde con la enmienda. 
Eyitemos la ocasion 
Bel yicio, por que con eUa 
I:Nro se graba la oblacion, 

Que casi viene por fuerza. 

Ya que ocasion tengamos, 

1^0 seamos causa de ella,^ 

Por que la causa que es justa, 
Es justo sc saiga a ella. 

Ocasion tuyo quien duda 
Que no fue grande la afrenta 
Que recibio Abdulmutalib, 

Que en la pasada contienda 
Grande fue sin duda alguna 
Quando por salir de aqueUa, 
Ofrecio al Sciior de un bijo 
La yida que tanto cuesta. 

Era en aquel tiempo en Maca 

Y en todas las demp tierras 
Tenido el bombre sin bijos 
Por bombre de baxas prendas ; 

Y es cierto que si otra cosa 
Su contrario conociera ^ 

Que mas afrenta le baeian, 
Otrapeor le dixera; ^ 

Por que en tales oeasiones 
Buele la colera ciega 
Proyocar palabras tales 

Que, a quien las dice, afrenta 


Be edad cumpbda y entera, 
Padres con bijos, algimos 
Casados y con haciendas, 


Quando de yerlos a todos 
Mas se contenta y se buelga ; 

Y quando mayor regalo ^ 

Le causaban sus presencias, 

Y quando mas descuidado 
Be su pasada promesa 
Esta, que el tiempo yario 
Mueye su inconst ante rueda, 
Becordole la memoria 

(Que AMb es al fin quien 
remiembra 

Los beebos de sus amigos 
Por que su gloria no pierdan) 
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Sin dar mnestra cle flaq^iie^a^ 

Que mil veces les bendice, 
Hesheclio en lagrimas tiemas ; 

Y dixoles: ^‘hijos mios, 

Pues asi qnereis que sea, 

Y tal esfuerzo me dais, 

Quando la maiiana sea 
Takarareis ^ viiestros cuerpos 

Y yestireis ropas nuevas, 
Encomendaos ad Allah 

Como el que a morir se adreza ; 
Despidios de vuestras madres 

Y hijos el que los tenga, 

Ireis al aleaba santa, 

Y por que nadie se ofenda, 
Ecliaros-he a todos suertes 

Y el que Allah mande, que 
muera, 

Aquel sera el escogido 
Al sacrificio y deguella. 

Todos ansi lo hicieron, 

Y al tiempo que el alba quiebra, 
Se levanto Abdulmutalib 

Y a lo dioho se apareja : 

Tahara su cuerpo, y luego 
A su Seiior se encomienda ; 
Yistese^ ropas preciadas, 
Eeliquias de los profetas, 

Toma un alfanje de Alhinde^ 

Y luego al hecho se apresta. 
Salio a Hamar a sus hijos, 

Y todos con gTan presteza 
Salieron sin detenerse, 

Y ante cl padre se presientan. 
Solo Abdullah se tardaba, 
Aunque al salir no empereza ; 

Si no que su madre triste 

Lo detiene y no le deja. 

Salio abrazada de ^1 

Y el por desasirse de ella, 

Mega aquel matcrno amor 
Que entemeciera a las piedras, 
Diciendo : dexa me ir 
A do mi padre me ^pera, 

1^0 me noteis de oobairde 
O de alguna 
Que Tom mb 


EUos quedaron suspenses, 

Que nadie mueve la lengua, 
Abaxadas las ciervices, 

Los ojos puestos en tierra : 
Mirabanse unos a otros, 
Alteranse y titubean, 

Que la miierte enmedio de ellos 
Les quajo la sangre nueva. 
Mnguno nada responde, 

Por que cada qual rezela 
La suerte del sacriheio, 

Que no es mucho que la tengan; 

Y al hn, rompiendo el silencio, 
Con cara alegre y serena, 
Abdullah, el menor de todos, 

Dio la siguiente res|)uesta : 

Cierto, carisimo padre, 

Que has ofrecido una empresa 
Que jamas en tiempo alguno 
Ha side por nadie hecha ; 

Pero pues que ya la heciste, 

Ho hay para que mas se atienda, 
Alas de cumplir lo ofrecido 
A su divina obediencia ; 

Y jamas Allah permita 

Que entre nos haya otras senas, 
Que aspiren mas de a servirte 
En quanto mandes y quieras, 
Todos diez somos tus hijos, 
Todos damos la obediencia 
Al sehor que nos crio, 

Y al padre que nos engendro ; 
Todos somos muy contentos, 
Todos sus yidas entregan, 

Y yo por todos ofrezco 
Mi garganta la piimera, 
Yolviose el padre a los otros, 
Por yer si lo dicho aprueban, 

Y todos le respondieron 
De aquella propia manera 
Diciendo ; no solo el uno. 

Mas si to place que mueran 
Todos, todos moriremos 
Con yoluntad muy sincera.’’ 
Quedo tan agradecido 

De la humildad y nobleza. 

Con que todos se ofrecian, • 


deudo 


1 Taharar es alimpiar 6 purificar, 
3 JDe Hind 6 Hindostan, , 
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Que quantas lagrimas^eclias. 
Dexame, qiie si el Senor 
Orclenara que yo miiera, 

Yo merecere la palma 
Guesta mi alma desea, 

Y library a mis bermanos 

Y £ mi pacbe de esta deuda ; 

Y si no yo volver6 ^ 

Si Allah se sirva qne vuelya.’ 

En esto Uego su padre ^ 

K llamarle con gran priesa, 

Y vnelta Eatima a el 
Toda en lagrimas deshecha, 

Y dice ^ donde has hallado, 

En qxL^ parte 6 en qne tierra, 

En qne escritura has leydo^ 

Gue el Padre, qne nn hijo 

engendra, 

Lo degnelle por sns manos, 

Sin qne nadie le haga fnerza? 
j Hay crueldad qne se iguale, 
Gnando de ti el mnndo entienda 
Gne degollasto tn hijo, 

Por nn enojo siqniera! 

Y si acaso no se escnsa 

De hacer esto qne intentas, 
Toma de los nneve el nno, 

Y este mas peqneno dexa : 
Dnelete de sn niiiez 

Su hermosnra considera ; 

Mira la In^z de sn frente 
Gne hasta los cielos clarea ; 

Mira qne en solo sn mnerte 
Esta triste Yida cnelga 

Y es cierto qne no tendre 
Mas Yida qne la qne el tenga.’/ 
Eespondio Abdnlmntalib : 

“ Ho dndes qne a mi me pesa 
Gnitalle solo nn cabello 
De encima de sn cabeza, 

Gnanto mas dalle la mnerte, 
Siendo de mi Inz candela ; 

Mas la ofrenda del Senor 
Ho cs razon qne yo la tnerza, 
Por su beldad y tn dnelo, 

Hi quanto el mnndo snstentaj 
Yo le soy mas piadoso, 

Yo le qniero con mas yeras 
Gne todos qnantos le qnieren, 


Hi qnantos dnelos le mnestran : 
Yo le Uevar^ al almla 

Y qniza en la mente eterna 
Sera jnzgado en qne Yiva 
Con sn piedad inmensa ; 

Y si le diere la snerte, 
Habremos de obedeceUa, 

Gne no hay qne torzer el jnicio 
Del qne nos manda y deYieda.’’ 
Esto dixo Abdnlmntalib, 

Y Inego el hijo se adreza ; 
Despidese de sn madre 

Y ella lo bendice y besa 
Diciendo tales palabras, 

Gne hicieran llorar las piedras. 
j O' hijo ! a qnien el Senor 
’ Ordeno qne en mi presencia, 

Tn padre te degoUase, 

Y qne estos mis ojos vean 
Hefregar tn hermosa cara 
En la sangre de tns yenas I 
I O' hijo, qne en solo yerte 
Hemediabas mis condnelmas, 

Y agora me da tn vista 
Congoxa, pena y tristeza ! 

Hoy se acaba mi contento, 

Y mi amargnra comienza ; 

Por qne ya no habra eonsnelo 
Gne dentro mi peeho qnepa I 
Hoy pierde Maca su Inmbre, 
Hoy se escnrecen sns yenas, 
Por qne en faltarles tn Inz 
Se cnbren de diiras nieblas. 
Acompahen hoy mi lloro 
Qnantos en ella se encierran, 

Y acndan a ver mi dnelo 
Las comarcas extrangeras,^ 

I O' hijo I qne en tn rescate 
Mi propia vida pnsiera, 

Si con ella se apagara 

Y algo de importancia fnera ; 
Toy buscando tn remedio 
Entre mis hacas qnimeras, 

Y no hallo medio hnmano 
Por donde libraxte pneda. 
Correran mis ojos agna, 
Mientras lo snfran sns telas ; 

Y qnando aqnellas se rompan, 
Sangre les hard que yiertan, 


Tariante, y riberas* 
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Y de lioy mas ningun descanso De la espada de su guerra. 

Quiero qae coninigo sea, Y como nacio AbdullaM, 

Plies el que liasta aqui he tenido Vieron patentes las senas, 

Sera mi pasion perpetua/' Qae a toda prisa la sangre 

Esto Eatima decia, Be la tunica gotea, 

Llorando con tantas veras, Y por aqui conocieron 

Como si yiera a su hijo Que su perdicion se allega. 

Begollado a su presencia. Y a esta causa jimtaron 

Abdulmutalib lloraba En las ciudades y aldeas 

Comyertido en tierna cera, Los barraganes mas fuertes, 

Que lagrimas tan ardientes Bandoles orden expresa 

!Yo es mucho que le enternezcan. Que matasen a AbduUahi 

A1 fin mando a su hijo Por donde quiera que puedan. 

Sin buscar mas detenencia, Asi llegaron a Maca, 

M dar audiencia a mas lloros, Con la codicia sedienta 
Se salio la puerta afuera, Be habeiio puesto en la lista 

La triste Eatima sigue Be la ofrecida deguella ; 

Tras de ellos como la oveja, Y por si acaso la suerte 

Que el tierno hijo le quitan Baba a su gusto la yuelta, 

Y con el le hacen senas. Se ofreeieron grandes dones, 

Asi llorando camina, Grandes joyas y preseas^. ^ 

Turbada y en agua emyuelta, Llego, pues, Abdulmutalib 
Que sus haldas la acongojan A la casa reyerenda, 

En ellas mismas tropieza ; Y sus diez hijos delante, 

Berramase en la comarca Y las suertes luego ordenan, 

En Maca y toda su tierra Segun entonces se usaban, 

La nueya, y ansi yinieron Y al sortero las entregan. 

Quantos oyeron las nueyas. Biole tambien sus diez hijos, 

Llego se tanto gentio Y luego en el dlcctflxi entran 

A yer esta gran tragedia, Bos mancebos, y el sortero, 

Que en la Ciudad no cogian Quedando el padre defuera 

Su gente y la forastera. Con el alfange en la mano 

Yinieron los adeyinos Que al delgado filo tiembla ; 

Be aquella gente peryersa, Que alterado al fin era 

Que sienipro a los de la luz Be esta compostura humana, 

Eueron armando cautelas ; Eundada en tantas fiaquezas. 

Por que siempre estos traidores Y antes que las suertes echase 
Tenian cierta sospecha, A las acitras se allega, 

Que el Patron de aquesta luz Y asido dellas rogaba 
Acabaria sus sectas, ^ ^ Ad Mlah, que en su deguella 

Y mas que en sus relicarios Beciba con la aficion 

Estos malditos profetas, Que lo hace y lo desea. 

Tenian una camisa Logo tambien que AbdullaM 

Que fue con la sangre emyuelta Libre de la muerte sea, 

Bel justo Yahiye,^ y decian Y que la suerte oayese < 

Sus esciipturas y letras, Sobre los otros que quedan ; 

Que al tiompo quo aquella aljuba Por que este cuidado ’ 
Gotease sangre espesa, Era„A.q^@i]|i^A^4preta, 

Se acercaba la yenida amaba ^ 

, ^ San Jaan f V 1 
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Guando la pnerta se abre, 


Y vieron. salir por ella 
A1 sortero y tras de si 


A1 biien AMnllaH lleTa : 
Tina toca al "bianco cuello 
Bada por ^1 nna ynelta, 


Sin luz su cara amarilla, 
Temblando sns carnes bellas ; 

Y tras del sns nneve bermanos 
Llorando, y por el vocean 
El sentimieiito excesivo, 

Como si en ello se yieran. 
Gnando lo vio Abdnlmiitalib, 
Yino a dar consigo en tierra, 

Si no qnel animo fiierte 
Be su prosapia lo esfiierza. 
Alzo la gente un riiido, 

Gimen, snspiian, lamentan, 
Yiendo el mas gallardo mozo, 

Gue Clio natnraleza, 

El cncbillo a la garganta, 

En la edad mas tierna y bella. 

madre, 


j Que diremos de sn 
Guando su eieida sospecba 
Yio patente y a la clara 
Ayerignada y derecba ! 
Cbnsiderenlo las madres 

Gne nna llaga mny peqnena 
Be sns bijos las destina,^ 

Las aflije e impacienta ! 

I Gue bara la que lo mira 
Como al toro en la trinebea?^ 
Esta tenia otro bijo, 

Mancebo do grande cnenta, 
Hermano de padre y madre 
Bel que esta en la degnella : 
Abutalib se llamaba 
El qual con cara serena, 
Incitado y conmoyido 
Be aqnella bondad inmensa, 
Gue de sus antecesores 
Tiene por linea reta 
Ante sn padre se bumillay 
Y dice que lo conceda 
La rogaria que al senor 
Guiere bacer en la defensa 
Be la yida de su bermano, 
Poniendo la snya en trneca. 
bTo osard, dixo su padre, 
nor « desatina.*^ ® Triiicbera. 


Sc alargan y el cuello infiestan 
1 Alargan, levantan, * Es 
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Qixe esta mi rogaria aceta 
Sea de su gran bondad, 

Q,Tie al iSba oye a quien le ruega. 

Y diciendo estas palabras, 

En el alcaha se entra, 

Y aside le las acitraSy 
Implora de esta manera : 


“ Hacer otra en contra de esta, 
Cine al Senor no ba de yolyerse. 
Sn servicio y obidiencia.” 

Pnes para qne en nada faltes, 
Replico Abntffib, ecba 
La suerte segunda vez ; 
Yeremos si a mi endereza, 

Qne yo rogare al Senor, 


OEACIOR- DE AEDTA'LIB. 
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Que obedecieudo al senor, 

Harto consuelo te queda: 

To soy oontento y gozoso,_ 

De quo en edad tan pequena, 

El senor oon rai so apague_ 

T sea bastante prenda 
Para redemir la causa 
De do tu oougoja ouelga. 
Adviertote que desvies 
Tus I’opas, por que no sean 

Goteadas de mi sangre, 

Que te causarl tiisteza ; 

Y por q^ue no se apasione 

Mi niadre qiiarido los vea, 

T a ti en algo te culpe 
Si fundara justa quexa; 
Consolarla-as, padre _amado, _ 

En su llanto y en mi ausencia, 
Q,ne al fin es madre piadosa, 
Eemenil de entranas tiemas, 
Allali sea en Tuestro consuelo 

Y esparoie vnestra oonduelma, 

Y conclnye el mandamiento 

Y tu alcorhen delibera. 

Al tiempo que el tierno joven 
Inolino el cuello y cabeza, 
Despidio su bermosa frente 
Eayos que a los cielos llegan 
De aquella luz relumbrante 
Q,ue entrerompe las esferas. 

De las celestiales cortes 
Hasta la esfera setena, ' 

De donde los ahnala^ues 
A(iuellos quel alarx llevan 
Daban vozcs de bumildanza. 

Al senor de la nobleza, 

Diciendo : Senor piadoso, 

ECabe piedad y clomencia 
De estos justos, pues bien sabes 
Sus entraiias tan sinceras,^’ 

Dijo Allah : ‘‘ todo lo veo ; 

Todo pasa en mi presencia ; 

Soi tarduo, no me apresuro, 

M hay cosa que me somueba, 

Yo reprobare a mis siervos 
El muelle de su firmeza, 

Y librare a quien me llama 

Y a quantos de mi se acuerdan.^’ 


Quando ya Eatima vido 
La luz de sus ojos puesta 
Al agudo y cruel cuchilloj 
Sin remedio su dolencia; 

En tanto que Abdulmutalib 
Apreta las duras cuerdas 
En los delicados miembros 

Y al efecto se apareja, 

Sale denmedio la gente 

Uue mas no aguarda ni esperaj 
Como la leona brava 
Guando a su hijo le agenan; 

O' como la vaca fiera 
Que le quitan la becerra ; 

Gime, rabia y se lastima 
Drama, apelhda y Yozea, 

De calle en calle corriendo, 
Llamando de puerta en puerta, 
Que yengan a socorelle 

Y de su hijo^ se duelan, 

Y que a su hijo rescaten 
Por armas 6 como puedan. 
Eran tantos los clamores 

Y los alaridos que echa, 

Que toda Maca retumba, 

Sus caUes plazas y vegas ; 

De cuyo dolor movidos 

Los hombres que estan en ella, 
Digo los de su prosapia, 

De su casa y parentela, 

Y los demas que en tal caso 
De gente noble so precian, 
Acudieron con gran furia 

Y aquel tumulto atropellan 
Con las espadas desnudas 
Haciendo ancha carrera. 
Llegaron a Abdulmutalib, 

Al mesmo punto que aficrra 
El cuchillo a la garganta 

Y el saciificio acelcra ; 

Y con un pecho furioso 

Y con denostanza honesta, 

Le quitaron el cuchillo 

Que tiene en la mano diestra, 
Eeprendiendolc su intcnto, 
Diciendole : "‘ten yergucnza 
De matalle a esta muger 
Su hijo a fuerza yiolenta, 

Sin darte ocasion ninguna. 
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Ha de parecer muy £ea, 

Y esto sera a cargo tuyo. 

Si acaso en culparte yerran, 

'No dudes, Abdulmutalib, 

Q,ue un bombre de tantas prendas 
Como tu, dar mal ejemplo 
Mai parece y muy mal sueua.’’ 
Eespondiole Abdulmutalib, 

I Sera bien que desfallezea 
La ofrenda del que me ha hecho 
Por quanto en el mundo se 
encierra ? 

Eespondio el buen Yqraina, 

Q,ue asi su propio nombre era, 

^ ^ Yo te dare buena traza, 

Si quieres valerte de ella : 

Aqui en tierras de Alehihes,^ 

De nuestra comarca cerca, 

Yive una muger muy docta 
Que a semej antes querellas 
Da muy bastantes remedies 

Y aplaca muchas conduelmas. 
Yamos alia, si tu quieres, 

Que tengo por cosa cieita 
Quemos de tener remedio 

De lo que tanto te aquexa/’ 

A todos parecio bien 
Lo que Yqrama^ aconseja, 

Y parando el sacrifieio, 
Determino de hacer pruebas 
Si por Tentura habra medio. 

Sin que al deudo contravenga, 
Para librar a su hijo ; 

Y asi su jomada ordena, 

Ado estaba la muger, 

Que siempre el que esta en tinie- 
blas. 

Conha que ha de salir 
Do vea la luz Pebea. 


I Hay semej ante crueza ! 

Asi pues tener por cierto 
Que antes que en tus manos veas 
Ese cuchillo tenido 
En esa sangre inocente, 

Que todos los que aqui vienen 
Moriran en su defensa ; 

Y no habemos de permitir 
Esa crueldad que intentas.’’ 

Dixoles Abdulmutalib 
g ^‘Por que quereis que yo tuerza 
El juzgo de mi Senor, 

Y que le desobedezea ? 

[ Senor ! juzga entre mi y estos 
Este caso, que me fuerzan 

Y me impiden el servicio 
Que debo a tu gran nobleza.’^ 

Elios estando en aquesto, 

Quando oyeron que de fuera 
Yenia un hombre gritando 
Senando que se detengan 
Quel dara la traza y modo 
Por do cese su contienda. 

Asi se sosego el ruido 

Y al punto que el hombre Uega, 

Mirando a Abdulmutalib, 

Le dice de esta manera : 

Tu eres caudillo de Maca 

Y regidor de sus vegas, 

Y el mayor adelantado ; 

Todo por ti se gobierna, - 

Y podra ser que algun dia, 

Si ese tu hijo deguellas, 

Algunos te vituperen 

Y te culpen y repreendan, 

Por que querran imitarte 
Los que clespues de ti vengan, 

En sacrificar sus hijos 
Pues esto tu les enseiias : 

Cosa que sobre los Eeyes 

QHAETO QANTO DE LA YSTOEIA DE ABDIJLMTJTALIE, 

I O' llaga corrupta y fiera, A quantos nobles abajas 

Ynfernal tosigo amargo, Y enzalzas a tantos raalos ! 

Cancer que acabas las vidas, i Que hiciste del justo H6bil?® 

Sin valer do medio hiimano, Y si mas atras tomamos, 

Embidia que a tantos buenos ^ Quien destronizq. a su padre 
Consumes y das cl cabo : De aquel luinq pbjfcentado ? 

1 Hecliaz 6 Hocliez, pi’ovmce de Arabia. ^ P. ® Abel. 
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; auiena JaouTjdiotristeza? ] 

iQuienaTuqufHzoesclaTO, 

j Quien lo ptiso en la cistema . 
j Qiiien d Daniel en el lago . 

; Quien 4 David en destierro, 

Eu rez de loonerle nn lauro, 

Y ? quien le abrevio su curso 
A1 sran monarca Alexandro 

; Quien al mancebo Abdullabi 
Tiene puesto en tal estado 
El cucdiillo a la garganta 

Y atado de pies y manos ? _ 

I Quien al buen Abdulmutalib 

Hace andar peregrinando, 
Buseando para sus males 

Algun consuelo o reparo : 
Inquieto, afligido y triste, 

Sus deudos con tal cuidado : 

TJnos ciilpando su ofensa, 

Otros su intento culpando 
Puesta Maea en competencia, 

Si fue bien 6 mal mirado ? 

I O' quanto mal sufre un bueno 
Y quanto mal hace un male I 

Quando fue el tercero dia 
Bel sacriicio contado, 

Que no le dio mas lugar 
Aqiiel protmido ciiidado,^ ^ 
Parte el buen Abdulmutalib, 

A do Ic fue aconsejado 
Por el valiente ‘ Yqrama,^ 
Yaron insigne y muy sabio, 
Con ochenta caballeros 
Que le van acorapanando, 
Kobles de nobles linages, 
Bcudos suyos muy cercaiios, 
Que a todos les da la peiia 
Bo su caudillo cl trabajo, 

Y la muerte do su hijo 
Les causa mayor quebranto. 

El qual dexaron en Maea, 

Que no quisieron llevarlo. 
Acabada su jornada, 

Quando a la muger llegaron, 
Bespues de miichas saludes* 

Y joyas que presentaron, 

Con grandisimas caricias 
Que cada qua! por su cabo 

1 Prudente, P. 


Le ofrecia largamente, 

Si por yentura 6 acaso 
Les daba buena esperamza 
Be aquello que yan biiscando ; 
Ella con muy grande amor 
Los recibe y dice: ^fhermanos, 
Holgad de yuestra yenida, 

Que si querra el soberano, 
Manana os dare soltura 
Be lo que me habeis preguntadod^ 
Pasaron toda la noche, 

El claro dia aguardando, 

Y quando fu6 la mahana, 

Bespues que la saliidaron, 

Les dixo : “ noble compaha, 
Senores de alto estado, 

Moradores en la casa 
Bel perdon asegurado : 

Yolyed en paz y contentos, 
Siempre en Allah confiados, 

Que os ha de dar de sallida 
Be su piadosisima mano, 

Y para que el sacrificio 

' En nada qiiede menguado, 
Tomareis miichos canielios 

Y en el lugar sehalado 

Los pondi'eis, que esten presentes 
Con el mozo senalado ; 

Y echad sobre los diez de elios 
La suerte, y en entretanto 
Que caiga sobre el mancebo 
Be diez en diez, yd juntando 
La smna de los came lies, 

Y siempre la suerte echando, 
Hasta (|ue sobre olios caiga 

Y tomareis todos qnantos 
La suerte lleve y eomprenda, 

Y en aJeorhen dc'gollaldos : 

Quo con su sangre de aqueUos 
Sera cl SeuiU' iqmgado/’ 

Con csto sc despiilieruii 
Bella, y a ’^Slaca torj]uron 
Conteiitisimos v ak\gres, 

Y algun os se udeiaiitaron 
A demandur las albricias 
A Eatinia, del espaeio 
Quen la deguella traian, 

Bo quo todos se ak‘gfaron, 
Quando llego Abdulmutalib 

2 Variantc, promesas. 
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Y los que le acompanaroB, 
Saliolos a reeibir 

A-bdnllali y sas naeve bermaxioB, 
T dixo : ^ ^ en el alma siento 
Este afan qae te baa tomadoj 
Qae yo may contento faera 
Qae camplieras lo maadado ; 
Empero laazme a saber, 

Si por Yeatara bas ballado 
Bescaaso a ta abigimieato, 
Qaesto es lo qae yo mas amo.” 
Bixole sa padre eatoBces, 
Tomaadole eatre sas brazes ; 
Besaadolo eatre sas ojos : 

I O' bijo y dalce regalo, 

He ballado coafiaaza 
Para caaiplir mi bolocaasto ; 
Qaiza sia el dano tayo, 

Aaaqae a costa de mis algos, 
Qae aaaqae todos se atreviesen 
Peasare comprar barato, 

Lo qaal probare aiaaaaa, 

Qaaado el paeblo est^ jaatado 
Aate ta misaia preseacia 
Con liceacia del Eey alto.” 

A todo estare obidieate, 
Qaanto sea ta maadado, 
Ordenalo como qaieras,” 
Eespoadio el maacebo boarrado, 
A esto llego sa madre, 

Qae aaa de llorar ao ba cesado, 
Abarrancada sa cara, 

Sas ojos apestaaados, 

Dicieado: Abdalmatalib 

Ho repares ea los algos, 

Qae yo y mi madre teaemos 
Alii camellos aprestados 
Ea r esc ate dc mi bijo : 

Todos paedes degollailos, 

Y si mas qaerra el senor, 
Baremos de los gaaados, 
Carncros, yacas y ovejas, 

Los qae faerea aecesarios ; 

Y si mas qaesto pidicrea, 

Yo dare de may baea grade 
A todos los alhijmites^ 

Mesa franca ea aacbo y largo j 

Y si do esto no sc paga, 

Haestro tesoro te damos, 


Axorcas de plata y ore, 

Lo por labrar y labrado ; 

Y si todo esto no basta, 

Mis parieates me ban m aadado 
Qae pondraa ea sa remedio 
Camellos y oro gaardado 

Y si no faerea b^astaates 
Ire a los Eeyaos extranos 
Ea Aliamaa y Axem, 

Y a los Perlados romaaos, 

Y trastoraare este maado 
A la aaa y otra maao ; 

Y si todo sera poco 

Y ao podre coatentaiio 
Sin la yida de mi bijo, 

Sea por siempre loado : 
Camplase sa yolantad 
A cayo jazgo me llamo, 

Y a cay as obras me apelo.” 
Eespondiole Abdulmatalib : 

‘‘ Por cierto qae me bolgado 
Be ta grande ofrecimieato ; 
Empero estoy coabado 
Seraa mis algos bastantes, 

Sin ecbar del tayo maao.” 
Maado laego a sas pastores 
Qae todos qaantos rabaiios 
Be gaaado apaceatabaa 

Ea las moatanas y llanos, 
Camellos, cabras y yacas 
Traigaa al panto asigaado ; 

Y el tomo laego sa alfanje, 

Las caerdas y el aparato, 

Sa bijo delaate del 

Y en llegaado ad aqael patio, 
Qae ba de ser Allab seryido, 
Todo el paeblo coagregado 

Y los camellos preseates, 
Grande copia de gaaados, 

Tomo al bamilde maacebo 

Y con an yalor sobrado 
Lo tendio sobre la tierra, 

Atado de pies y manos, 

Y bizo atar diez camellos 
Tras de sa bijo amaaados, 

Y el se eatro ea el ak^b-a 

Y las aeiiras tiabaado, 

En aitaa 

A sa Criadi^ : 


^ Peregrinaates. 
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“ Senor, lo que & ti se ofrece Taa patente el desengano, 

Es So pi^eceptado, Allegata a mi, si qmeres ; 

Y -h, PS dereclio Aoaba lo comenzado, 

Ju^si Ea de cumplir forzado : Y cumple el apagamiento 

m hay "alSde to reismo, Del Senor que esta d ta cargo.” 

8^50^ eUiervo'es ta^Sem Aqui cayo gran huUicio, 

Y el igo es tamhien tu algo, Grande Uoro y grande lla^o, 

Si el siervo quies, elo aqui En todo aquel gran contoino 

lumMe y apare ado; Quando oyeron lo haWado ; 

SiconeUlgoteapagas, Dixo el buen AMulmutahb 

Tu Toluntad solo aguardo.” Bn su mtmoion aflimando, 

Y mando lanzar las suertes, Siempre el que a una puerta 

Como babian comenzado, „ 

Y sobre AbduUab salieron ® apiadado , 

Y lueo'o al memento ataron Allegando los camellos 

Diez SimeUos con los otros, Al numero cen^tenano, 

Y otra vez la suerte eebaron ; Mzando al_cielo su cara 

Y san6 sobre AbduUabi Dixo, “ Senor so^erano 

Y eon los Tcinte J untaron ^y <le la casa ensalzada, 

OtroB diez que fueron treinta, Ordenador de los plazos, 

Y las suertes continuando. La redemision recibe 

Salieron sobre el mancebo, Bor tu piadoso amparo ^ 

Y sin poner mas espacio, Bor la gracia de luz^ 

Fueron otros diez camellos Con que nos has ilustiado. 

Con los treinta senalados ; Cnada ante que cnaste 

Y siemnre la dura suerte Los espintus bumanos, 

Seguia su acostumbrado, Coi-riendo por los varones 

Asi mismo los cinquenta Mas limpios y mas honnados, 

Y todos quantos eebaron Hasta que nos la entregaste 

Hasta llegar d noyenta ; Bor tu saber encumbrado, 

Y el buen mancebo, aunque atado Bor cuyo prez y bomenage 

- -I I • ’D.I/-1/-V /I't’vrrnri QYnTifl7'A 


EstaBa sobre la iierra, 

Dio vozes algo enojado 
Diciendo : “ basta do pretendes 
Eellebar^ ol tiempo en TaHo, 
Ecliar al ayre las suertes 
Q,iie yo estoy avergonzado 
De yer que a coutra dereclio 
Trocas lo que tu has maudado. 
Yeo mi obra menguada 
y mi lugar abiltado, ^ 
Desfalleces mi servicio, ^ 

Y ba de ser menos preciado, 
Que no pertenece al siervo 
Ser remiso ni arrimado, 

Que el senor quiera una cosa 
y 61 porba lo contrario ; 

Y pues ya vez claramente 


Pido tu divino amparo.” 

Y diebas estas palabras, 

js Siempre al Senor invocando, 
Mando al sortero que eebase 
Las suertes con giun cuidado ; 
y toda la demas gente, 

Digo los do peebo sano, 

». Eogaban a su Hacedor 
Se contente y sea pagado. 
y Albib el poderoso inmenso 
Que a sus siervos mas amados 
Por su saber los estreeba 
Hasta el mas estreebo paso, 
Siempre por su beneficio 

Y para que su deebado 
Exemple los deste suelo, 

Que ya su piadosa mano 

1 Gastar. 
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Corriendo j antecuitados 
Al desatar al mancebo ; 

Otros muy apresurados 
Al degollar los camellos 
Que estaban aparejados : 

TFnos a otros se encuentran 
Be muy alegres turbados. 
Disioies Abdulmutalib : 

Poco a poco, sosegaos, 

Que por ventura el sortero 
En la sueiie se ba enganado, 
Que babieudo dado diez veces 
Sobre mi bijo a una mauo, 
lYo sera bien que una tuerza 
Lo que diez ban afirmado : 
Yolvamos a ecbar las suertes 
Que si del oielo es mandado, 
Aunque ciento las ecbemos, 

Que tuerza sera excusado. 
Conocieron su razon 

Y al punto se sosegaron, 

Y aquella vez y otras dos, 

Por que llegaron a quatro, 
Bieron sobre los camellos : 

Y en siendo certidcados 
Que ya de su ofrecimiento 
Era el Senor apagado ; 

Aunque quiso ecbar mas suertes 
La gente no le dejaron ; 
Leyantaron al mancebo, 
Paciente, bumilde y bonrrado, 

Y a desatar sus liganzas 
Corrieron sus nueye bermanos. 
Tomolo su amada madre 

Con mucbos besos y abrazos, 
Bando al Senor loaciones 
Por que se lo bubo librado ; 

Y no quedo bombre ninguno 
Be quantos alii se ballaron, 

ISfi muger en toda Maca 
Que todas no le abrazaron, 

Y lleyandole a su casa, 

Bixo su padre : dexaldo, 

Que quiero que este presente 
Al becbo redemisario, 

Y alii, en su misma presencia, 
Sin mas punto dilatallo 
Acotaron camellos, 


Los erio de tal pegaja,^ 

Tan perfectos y afinados, 

Que a todas las tentaciones 
Tienen ya su yugo ecbadas; 

Y como ya el Senor sabe 
Sus pecbos tan acendrados, 

Y que por ninguna fuerza 
Tienen de ser denunciados, 
Alumbra a los bijos de Edam 
Con la luz de sus trabajos, 
Considerando que fueron 
Bombres los que les pasaron 
Que jamas a nadi apreta 

El Senor en ningun caso 
Be lo que la suficencia 
Be que lo tiene dotado. 

Asi fue con estos justos 
Que estaban determinados 
Be cumplm su ofrecimiento, 

Y yinoles el espacio 
Be la mano poderosa, 

Quando ellos menos cuydaron 
Cae sobre los camellos 

La suerte que alegro a tantos ; 

Y de dentro del alcaba 
Salio una yoz sonorando, 

Que jamas en este suelo 
Otra mejor no ba sonado 
Biciendo : ya es recibida 
La redemision en pago 

Be la ofrenda a mi debida, 

Ya es el tiempo allegado 
Que saiga y alegre al mundo 
Mubamad el deseado.” 

En diciendo esto la yoz, 
Aparecieron los rayos, 

Be la luz esclarecida, 

Tan relumbrante y claro 
Be la frente de Abdullabi 
Que cielo y tierra alumbraron, 
I Quien podra significar 
El contento tan sobrado, 

Las alabanzas sin cuento 
Be toda la gente, quando 
Yieron declinar la suerte 
A lo que todos codiciaron ? 

Y quando la yoz oyeron 
Con tanto gusto y regalo ; 
Bnos tiran con gran prisa, 


1 Yariante, 
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Mando qm m repartiesen Y las aves y animales 

'JL todos en igual grado, Todas sus cames gustaroE ; 

A ricos y piiEcipales, Despues fueron a se oasa 

A los parientes y estranos, Oontentos y descaEsados, 

if pobres y a pasajeros, Alabando a sE seHor 

Peregrinos y acEitados. Qeg los libro del q[EebraEto. 

HISTOEIA PE ABDIJLLAHI, HIJO PE ABPPLMUTALIB Y 
PEL PISCPESO PE LA LPZ PE MUHAMAP SALAM 
TBATA LOSi HECHOS PE ABPULLAHI PAPEE PEL 
AKYABr ALEHISALEM HASTA SP MPEETE : 

TIEKE PCS CAISTTOS. 

Cosa eomEE es del mEndo, A1 tiempo que todos jEntos 

Y por BiEcbos aprobada Los liijos y el padre estabaE^, 

Ser a los nmlos ponzona Tan colmados de alegria 

Lo qEe los jEstos alabaE; Por la tristeza pasada, 

Y todo lo qEe abomiaaE EmbiaEles ee presente, 

Los baeEos Imyen y apartan, Pna enganosa viaEda, 

Aqaello bEscan los malos Muy liermosa al parecer, 

Y lo YeEeraE y aeataE; MEy cubierta y alniizcada. 

Pe sEerte qEe lo qEe alegra Llevaronla uaas mEgeres 

PEas sinceras eEtranas, CompEestas, bieE arreadas, 

Esto a los malos consiime, Ciibiertas coe blaacos yelos 

Los entristece y eEfada, El rostro y todas las caras, 

Como CE la ocasioE preseEte Y coe grande reverencia, 

Se mnestra may a la clara. Coe muestras de gran crianza, 

Los malditos adeyinos Pixeron : sabed qne somos 

Pe aqaella gente judaica, Pe ynestro Imaje y casta, 

Yiendo libre de la mnerte, Y de los grandes comyites 

A quien eUos deseaban Qae Mcimos por yuestra causa, 

ftae faese muerto, y pordida Pel coEtento recibido, 

Aqaella luz de su cara-; Pe yuestra bnena libranza, 

Y yiendo que no salia ]Yos parecio daros parte 

La saerte quo ellos aguardan, Pe las mas ayentajadas 

Llenos de rabiosa yra Yiandas, qae babemos beclio 

Se abrasaroE sas entranas, En todas naestras liadas.’’ ^ 

Buscaado malditos medios EUos les agradecieron 

Incitados de la zana. La yoluntad eortesana, 

El ahnakque maidito, Y admitieron el presente, 

Qae siempre les acompana, Y sin bablar mas palabra 

Hicieron janta entre todos Se yolyieron las mugeres, 

Y dieroE orden y traza Qae mas mercodes no aguardan. 

Pe matar a AbdaUaM, Pescubiieron el presente 

Aanqae les caeste may oara. Pe la corrupta sabs tan cia, 

Y yiendo el grande contento Ponde parecio tan rica 

Qae a la sazon celebraban Quanto dentro emponzonada ; 

Todos los de Abdalmutalib, Y iuego el padi’e y los Mjos 

La fiesta y las alabanzas ; Todos las manos alargan, 

i Excursion campestre. 
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K principiar la comida, 

Llenos de tanta ignorancia. 

Este fue el primer misterio 
Q,ue tuvieron testiguanza, 

De los senales famosos 
Dei graa caiidillo MuEamad ; 

Y fue que el preseute mismo 
Les dixo cou voz alta y clara : 

^ ^ JXo comais de mi, escogidos> 
Volved las mauos a zaga ; 

Mirad que eu mi confection 
Yuestra muerte esta mezclada.” 
Ansi fueron todos lilbres, 

Dando al Senor muchas gracias 
Q,ue los libro del engano 

De aquella gente malvada ; 

T como cayo en yacio 
Esta cautelosa traza, 

Yolyieron a jimtarse, 

Buscando nuevas maranas : 

Que los que el Ebliz gobierna, 

Ni se enyerguenzan, ni cansan ; 

Y juntos todos los sabios 
De aquella creencia falsa, 

Eueron al mayor de todos 
Al quellos daban mas fama, 

Y como los yio venir, 

Dabanle la Men llegada ; 

Y despues de saludarse 
Con la cerimonia usada, 

Le dicen : “ya, Senor, sabes 
Quen nuestra escriptura se balla 
Que ba de ser este mancebo, 

O' aquel que tras de este nasca, 
Yertidor de nuestra sangre, 
Sacador de nuestras tacbas ; 
Eayo de nuestras congojas, 
Principio de nuestras ansias. 

Por tanto, sabio famoso, 

Yenimos a que nos liagas 
Saber, como amataremos 
Este fuego, antes que arda.’’ 
Dixoles el sabio yiejo : 

^ ‘ Sabed, que cierto os engana 
El que pretende estorbar 
Aquello que el Senor manda, 
Por que al tin se lia de cumplir : 
IXo bay a su querer ampara, 

Ko bay busear inpidimentos 


Que no bay a su ser mudanza 
Al becbo de su caudillo. 

Tened por cosa muy liana, 

Que ba de ser sin faltar punto, 
Como su luz lo senala : 

Eue su nombre adelantado 
Por la soberana gracia 
Ordenado ante abinicio 
Sobre la nacion bumana. 

Sera, Senor, en su tiempo 
Patron de las ybantajas, 
Confundidor de los ydolos, 
Yencedor de las batallas ; 
Confundira yuestros sabios, 
Desbaratara sus trazas, 

Segun que lo profetizan 
bTuestras escripturas sacras. 
Este tendra un companero 
De su mismo tribu y raza, 
Prime bermano carnal suyo, 
Cuya valentia sobrada 
Hara temblar a los Eeyes 
De toda nuestra comarca. 

Este sera su ayudante, 

Su Caballero y su guardia ; 
Lleyador de su estandarte, 

Con sena insigne y alta: 
Inyencible y yencedor, 

A quien rendiran las armas 
Todos quantos le conozcan ; 

Por tanto, gente enganada, 
Dexad esas pretenciones, 
Torpes, inciertas y yanas ; 

Que ya no ballo camino 
Que a yuestro proveebo saiga.’’ 
Quando oyeron las razones 
Quel sabio les denunciaba, 
Quedaron muy espantados : 
Todos se turban y pasman, 
Pirdiendo ya los estribos 
De su vana confianza, 

Que es la yerdad gran cucbillo 
Con que los males se atajan. 

Y dexando el viejo aparte, 
EUos por si se juntaban 
Para yer que orden darian 
En su confusion tan braya, 
Dixo el mayoral de todos 
Qne se Hamaba Huibata j ^ 
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Be su caballo se apea, 

Le salieron a la cara 
Con grita y gran voceria : 

I AEuera, muera I apellidaban. 

El yaleroso annebi 
Qne vio la fiera canalla, 

Conocio a lo qne Yenian^ 

Segun ellos publicaban 
En aquella tierra angosta, 
Quebradiza, infiesta y aspera ; 

Y ansi dejo sn caballo 

Y a pie Yuelve y liace cara, 
Tomando el arco en las nianos j 

Y a la una y otra banda 
Bespide apriesa saetas 

Y a los qnatro de ellos mata. 

Be lo qnal se acobardaron 

Y con linmildes palabras, 

Bixo Haibiiba ! o mancebo ! 

^ For qne, di, tan mal nos tratas ? 
Sin saber 1 qne venimos, 

Y sin mas consideranza 
JSTos niatas como a enemigos 

Y no te debemos nada ? 

‘‘Pnes^ qnien sois Yosotros, dijo, 
Qne con espadas sacadas 
Contra mi corriendo aprisa, 

Yenis con tanta algazara.” 
Bixeron ? no nos conoces 

Qne de la nacion hebraica 
Somos mercaderes ricos 

Y sabe qne esta maiiana 
Se nos ba hnido nn cantibo 
Con mncbas joyas preciadas ; 
Habemos salido a bnscaiie 

Y como en estas montanas 
Te babemos yisto, pensamos 
Ser nnestro esclayo sin falta ; 
Mas qnando te conocimos, 
Hicimos pnnta y parada. 
Perdonanos nuestros yerros, 

Qne en nnestra parte fianza 
Te bacemos las qnatro yidas, 

Qne bas qnitado con tns xaras ; 
Todo te lo perdonamos, 

Como si no fncra nada, 

Por qne por amor do ti 
Todas son bien empleadas.’’ 
Bespondioles Abdnllabi, 

Movido de enojo y zaria : 


Este yiejo ya caduca, 

No dice yerdad en nada; 

Y ansi lo qne me parece,^ 
Annqne mas nos desengaiia, 

Es qne si el arbol cortamos 
No floreceran sus ramas. 

Si el bijo de Abdnlmntabb, 

Qne tan tenido es en Maca 
Matamos, es cierta eosa 
Qne sn Inz sera tallada 

Y no nacera sn bijo, 

Qne tanto nos amenaza.’’ 

A todos les parecio bien 
Lo qne les aconsejaba, 

Bandole gracias por ello : 

A sn parecer se allanan. 

Bixo mas : ^^imes si os parece, 
Tome eada qnal sn espada ; 

Y abreyela de ponzona, 

Y dadme ynestras palabras 
Qne bareis mi mandamiento 
En qnanto yo diga y baga, 

Qne yo os lo dare en las manos 

Y yengareis ynestras sanas.” 
Todos ansi lo ofrecieron, 

Y nn dia acaso lo agnardan. 

Qne en sn caballo salia 
Solo con sn arco a caza. 

Ellos salieron tras del 

Con acemilas cargadas, 

Como qne iban de camino 
Por la parte qne SI cazaba. 
Lleyaban con el reqnaje 
Mueba gente en retagnardia, 

Y todos apercebidos 

A las senas qne se bagan, 

Por qnalqniera de las partes. 
Todos con sus fnertes armas 
Bebajo de sns manteos, 

Cnbiertas y acanteladas, 

Con esta orden marebaron ; 

Y como al monte llegaban 
Eepartense en dos qnadrillas : 
Los nnos en emboseadas, 

Y los otros monteando, 
Poniendose en atalayas ; 

Y al tiempo qne el bnen mancebo 
En nn bondo yalle entraba, 
Corriendo tras de nna corza ; 
Qnando despnes de alcanzada, 
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I Malclitos seais cle AUali 
Sobre la que os tiene dada ! 

^ Qu6 senas visteis en mi 
Q,ii6 talle 6 quo semejanza, 

Be que fiicse viiestro esclavo ? 

I “ Por yentura vino a caza, 
Salio a caballo buyendo ? 
^Beeid: qu6 seiias Ueyaba/^ 
Bixeron, ha nos turbado 
Esa elaror de tn cara, 
Perdonanos ; 6 mancebo ! 

Y de esta nuestra ignorancia 
jiSTo Ic deis |)arte a tn madre, 
Pues nos pesa en las cntranas. 
Yuelyete en paz y segnro, 
Salvo y honrrado a tu casa, 
Que nos te acompanaremos, 

Si quies te acompanen, mandas, 
Satisfizose Abdullahi 
Be aquellas falsas palabras ; 
Cabalgando en sn caballo, 
Toma la via de Maca, 

Y los judios con el, 

Qual si fucran de sn guardia. 
Ya qne fue en el estrecho 
A donde las dos montanas 
Yienen a cerrar el yalle, 
Corriendo las dos companas 
Be los ocnltos Jndios 
Qne estaban en la emboscada, 

Y tomanle la salida 

Erente a frente y cara a cara : 
La otra en qne iba Haibnba 
Acnde por las espaldas, 

Y llamando a los cautiyos 
Que las acemilas guardan, 
Yinieron todos corriendo 
Con sns espadas y lanzas ; 

Y yiendo el bnen anabi 
Aqnella traicion tan braya, 
Qnizo jngar cl caballo ; 

Mas Inego de nna lanzada 
Be barrenaron el vientre, 

Y el qne en la tierra se halla 
Snbese la cncsta arriba 

Y enmedio la cnesta para, 
Jugando el arco y las flechas 
Pnriosas y apresnradas ; 

Y quantas xaras emvia 
Tantas yidas arrebata. 


Eodando los cnerpos mnertos 
Sin las infernales almas. 
Mientras dnraron las liechas 
Pnriosas y apresnradas , 

Y Inego en siendo acabadas, 

En falta de las saetas 
Pehascos terribles lanza, 

Y nunca despidio peiia 
Qne no yomitase nn alma, 
Hasta qne ya amontonados 
Mnertos sobre mnertos daban. 
A1 fin se yio en grande aprieto, 
Annqne tanto so esforzaba, 

Sin panto de cobardia 

La batalla snstentaba : 

Qne a librarle con la yida 
bTo bastaba fnerza linmana, 
Estando en todo este aprieto, 
Tin gran rnido sonaba. 

Be gente qne parecian 
Qne entre los ayres yolaban ; 
Los hombres medio desnndos 
Sin sayos, calzas, ni capas ; 
Llenos de sudor y polyo, 

Qnal nnbes qne rayos lanzan. 
Llegaron echando fuego 
Los barraganes de Maca, 

Los hi] os de Abdnlmnnef, 

Los de Alabes y de Hamza : 
Los hermanos cle Abdullahi 
Con otra gente esforzada, 
Amigos y yaledores 
Be la esclarecida casta. 

Pne la causa de este aviso 
Que en el instante qne estaba 
El anahi en mas aprieto, 

Segnn Alhasan senala, 

Se acerto a oir las yozes 
Qne aqnellos traidores daban. 
Gruahab, noble caballero, 

Tio del bnen Jaibacanas, 
Hermano del fuerte Hexim ; 

Y como yio qne escnsada 
Era sn ayuda, temio 

Sin osar decir palabra ; 

Mas picando sn caballo 
Bio de presto la embajada, 

Y en el punto qne llegaron 
A1 Ingar do peleaban, 

Se rindieron los Jndios 
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Y ies qnitaron las arinas 5 

Y no qnisieron matarlos 
Por que jamas se preoiaban 
Pe matar ningun J udio 
En el campo ni en batalla. 

Y asi sobre sus camellos 
Be pies y manos los atan, 

Y en Maca los entraron 

Y en las caUes por do pasan, 

Las mngeres y mncliaclios 
Les apedrean las caras. 

A1 fin los aprisionaron 
Bentro de la mesma casa,^ 

Be Gnabab, aqnel qne fae 
K dar el ayiso a Maca. 

Qnisieron remuneraiie, 

Bandole esta lionrra en paga, 
Bien atados y amarrados 
Como sn maldad demanda. 

Este tenia nna bij a, 

Mny bermosa, noble y casta, 
Botada de perficiones 
Qne Emina se llamaba, 

Y Allab qne nnnca se olvida 
Be qnien le sirve y alaba, 

Le pnso en los corazones 
Para qne mas satisfaga 
A Gnabab sn bnen intento, 

Pnes sns prendas tanto alcanzan, 
Casen al bnen Abdnllabi 


Con esta donzela boarrada, 
Asi se pnso por obra, 

Y estando en la propia casa, 

Tratando del casamiento 
Oyo nna grande algazara ; 
Acndieron al rnido 
Para ver qnien es la canSa, 

Y ballaron los Jndios, 

Tirando piedras pesadas, 

Todos libres, desatados 
Be los lazos y ligarzas, 

Por denibar las paredes, 

Por donde Abdnllabi estaba, 
Pretendiendo ansi matarle, 
Pnes ellos no se excnsaban 
Be morir todos a nna ; 

Y ansi con fnria indignada 
Pompieron las atadnras 

Y el aposento cercaban, 
Bonde esta sn enemigo ; 

Mas como qne se engaiiaban 
Qne con la fnerza qne tiran 
Las mismas piedras tornaban, 

Y en yez de dar al contrario 
Ellos mesmos se mataban. 

Asi fneron todos mnertos 
Por sns manos y pedradas, 
Sin qne ningnno les diese 
Herida ni cncbillada. 
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Bespnes qne los adevinos 

Y todos sus ayndantes 
Se mataron ellos mismos, 

Sin qne nadie los matase : 
Jnsticia del canteloso, 

Qne al fin temprano 6 tarde 
Permite Bios qne el traxdor 
Sn misma traicion lo mate : 

Asi sncedio a Aman 

Con sns pribanzas tan grandes, 

Y los mismos qne a Baniel 
Qnisieron al lago ecbarle. 

Estos traidores lo afirman 
Qne en tan disolntos trances, 
Bespnes de tantas traiciones 
bfo qnisieron castigarles, 

Pnes la jnsticia faltaba 




Para tantas fealdades, 

Sns manos fneron verdngos 
Be lo qne estaban cnlpantes. 
Admirabase Gnabab 
Be yer cosas semej antes ; 

Mas los demas no so admiran 
bTi tienen de qne admirarse, 
Qne ya sobre la Inz yieron 
Otros misterios tan grandes. 
Y ])or qne fnese castigo 
A los del falso linaje, 
Afrenta y mas yitnperio, 

Po permitio Abdnlmntalib, 
Be como cayeron mnertos 
Ningnno los mcnease, 

Hasta qne toda sn casta 
A la manana mmasen 
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Queii la boda de su Mj o 
Todos presentes se hallen : 

Todos salieron a pnnto 
Sin que ningmio quedase, 

Que a tales bodas es justo 
Qne todos les acompaiieiL 
Salieron pnes las companaS 
Mas boBxradas e importantes, 
Qne basta entonees nacieron^ 
ITinguno qne les igiiale ; 

Salia el gentil maneebo 
Mas bermoso qne diamante, 
Enmedio de sns bermanos, 

Y al lado de su bnen padre ; 
G-allardamente yestido 

Con aq[uel antigno trage 
ftue sns pasados salian 
A seinej antes solazes. 

Por otra parte salia 
En bien concertado alarde 
Gnabab j todos sns dendos, 
Gente antorizada j grande ; 

T en el pnnto qne salieron 
Las dos compaiias reales 
Desplegaron los pendones 
Bus tafetanes al aire ; 

Todos cinco nn mismo tiempo. 
Bin qne nadi los tocase, 

Misterio sobre misterio 
Tantos y tan admirables. 
Llegaron, pnes, de esta suerte 
A' donde babia de tratarse 
El mas alto casamiento 
Qnen las pasadas edades, 

Clnen las presentes se bizo 
M jamas iu6 a concertarse 
El mas perfecto y mas limpio 
Q,ne pndo comnnicarse 
En las naciones del mnndo ; 
Eedo tiene de engendrarse 
La mas alta criatnra 
Qne nacio de came y sangre. 

Y eomo toda la gente 
Acabo de congregarse, 

Sentado sobre la yerba 
Levantose en pie Abit41ib, 
Mancebo de grande aspecto, 
Pmdente, eort^s y afable, 

Del dicbosq d^sposado . 


El abatimientd snyo 

Y de la Inz sn omenaje. 

Asi io aceto Gnabab, 

Y Inego antes de acostarse, 
Avisaron a los dendos 

A la nna y otra parte, 

Para qne en sn casamiento 
A la manana se ballen, 

En la yega y fertil sitio 
Donde para cosas tales 
Era Ingar dipntado, 

Yistoso y mny agradable. 

Y asi todos se aprestaron 

Y en platicas importantes, 
Pasaron toda la noebe ; 

Y al tiempo qne el rntilante 
Eebo sns rayos tendia, 

Dorando montes y yalles, 

Qne la misma tierra eebaba 
Glaredad a todas paites, 
Mostraronse esta manana 
Mny admirables senales 

De contento y alegria 
Dignos de mnebo estimare : 
Qnatro pendones se yieron 
En qnatro montes tronales, 

Qne entorno el gran patronicio^ 
A donde babian de jnntarse : 
Otro en el alto zimborio 
Del aleaha que bizo Ybrabim, 
Pordados de mil colores,* 

Ho bay qnien pneda semblan- 
zarles. 

Grandes, al yiento tendidos 
Bns dorados tafetanes ; 

Andaban encima de ellos 
Eeyolando mnebas ayes, 
Haciendo dnlce armonia, 
Cantando diyersos cantares j 

Y todas las alimanas 

El mismo consorcio bacen 
Asomados por los yisos 
Mansos sns fieros coraj es.® 

Ya estaban todos 6> pnnto, 

Los dendos y principales 
De la cindad, y a mas de esto 
Por qne nadi se qnexase, 

Se dio bando general 
Por Maca y todas sns calles, 

^ Q,uiz^ esta por patrocinio. 

» Yariante, solazes. 
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Hermano de padre y madre ; 
May paladino de lengaa, 

Y coa gracioso seaiblaiite, 

Ra6 a hablar y antes qae bablase 
Mando Allah qae los pendones 
De sa moviniiento paren ; 

El aire blando asi mismo, 

El revolar de las aves, ^ 

Sas cantos y sa armonia ; 

Y las fieras y animales 
Encojen sas corbos caellos, 

Q,ae el aliento apenas laten. 
Todos prestaron oido, 

Sin qae nadie menease 
Las cejas y las pestahas, 

Y en an silencio tan grande 
Solto la Yoz de este modo, 
Mirando a los circanstantes : 

La loacion es ad Allah, 

Bey de todos los alarjes, 

A qaien la loacion se debe 

Y los limpios^ homenages. 

El qae nos ha especialado 
Con yvantajas tan grandes, 

A donde encerro el proyecho 
De la honrra venerable : 

Loado es El qae nos pnso 
En estado contentable, 
Pobladores de sa casa 

Y en la Ciadad morantes. 
Hizonos libres y exemptos 
Del fomicio y de bus males, 
Licito el ajantamiento 

De las conyagalidades, 

Para qae el frato qae diese 
Eaese limpio y perdurable, 

Y para qae prodaciese 
La gente, y maltiplicase^ 

En sa obidencia y servicio, 

Y lo bendigan y alaben. 

Loado y ensantecido 

Sea aqael qae en esta pa,rte 
Dio lugar, qae en este dia 
Tanta gente se ajnntase. 

Sabed, honrradas compahas, 
Qael intento qae nos trae 

Y a lo qae habemos salido 
De Maca y de sas ambrales 

1 Variante, y todos los. 

^ Loho, P. « Be 



Es a pidir en casamiento 
ISTosotros por nuestra parte, 

En nombre de nuestro hermano 
)lase Mandado por naestro padre, 

Les A qaien todos conoceis, 

Presente esta aqai delante : 
Abdullah tiene por nombre, 

Hijo es de Abdalmatalib, 

A Gaahab pide sa hija, 

Emina para casarse, 
Campliendole a vaestro gusto 
En arras y en acidaqae. 

Esta es la venida nuestra, 

Yo hay para qae mas me alargae ; 
Paes sabeis ya naestro intento 
De donde precede y nace, 
Besponded, qaal se conha 
: De vaestras honrradas faces, 

Supliendo la. falta mia 
En lo qae he sido ignorante.’’ 
Adelantose Gaahab, 

Amtes qae ningano hablase, 
Como parte principal 
A qaien la respaesta cabe : 

0 AUiamdalillahi responde, 

Gente noble 6 ilastrante, 
Contentisimos y pagados, 
Satisfechos y albriciantes 
Somos de vacstra alleganza,* 

Y sin arras ni acidaque^^ 
Mandamos a nuestra hija 

Y ella y nosotros, sas padres, 
Servirenios de alJiadtch ^ 

Y lo demas qae nos mandcs 

3 Y loo ^ ad AUah por ello 

Qae tanta merced nos hace, 
Qae mi codicia no estriba 
En lo qae podeis mandarme 
De intorese ni de hacienda, 

Solo en qaerer y allcgarme 
A vaestro gran merecer, 

,e Qaes el mayor dclitaje ® 

Qae yo paedo descar, 

M Yosotros podeis darme.^^ 
s, Y asi qaodo conclaido, 

Y en el panto qae Abdullahi 
Abrazo al qaerido saegro, 

js Dandose amorosas pazes, 

2 Parentesco. ® Alhedia, P. 

« Deleytase, P. 
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Tremolarou los pendones 
T los cantos de las ayes 
TazhiJia?ido y bendiciendo ^ 
quien les dio tal lenguaje. 

Asi yolyieron a Maca 
Con gozos muy singulares, 
Donde fue el ajimtamiento 
Mas limpio y claiiiicante 
Qnentre yarones y bembras 
Qnizo Allab qiie se juntasen.^ 
Amanecio a la man ana 
Emina muy relumbrante 
Con la liiz que tantas frentes 
Tuyieron aquel engaste, 

Y en ella mas relumbraba ; 

Q,ue como llego al remate 
Con mas fuerza reyerbera, 

Por que no paso adelante. 

Dice Alambez^ que esta nocbe 
Cayeron de sus altares 
Quantos idolos babia 

En Maca y sus lugares ; 

Y todos los adeyinos 
Eieron yozes espantables, 
Eiciendo : Ya es engendrado 
Mubamad/’ y en el instant© 
Quedaron enmudecidos 

Y todos en tierra caen. 

Por otra parte llamaban 
Ee las cortes celestiales 
‘^Engendrado es el caudillo 
Ee la promesa fincante.” 

Esto decian las beras, 

Y publicaban las ayes, 

Y yozeaban los antros 

Y las aguas de las mares, 

Y a Emina la albriciaron 
Con albricias semcj antes ; 

Y estas yoces retumbaban 
Su casa por todas partes. 

Y como ya su prenado 
A siete meses llegase, 

Con uno y otro regalo^ 

Con albricias y omenajes, 
Ayiso el padre a su bijo 
Eiciendo : bijo, ya sabes 

1 Variante, efectuase. 

4 Variante, el Um aventuraao. 


La obligacion que tenemos, 

'No es Men que mas tiempo 
aguardes, 

Parte luego a Yaziriba 

Y para tu esposa trae 

Joy as preciosas y bonrrosas, 

Y trae pasas y datiles 
Para quando el engendrado 
El mundo alimpie y aclare.’’ 
Partiose al siguiente dia, 

Y al cabo de su yiaje ^ 

En entrando en Yaziriba, 

Q,uiso el Seiior atajarle 
El corriente de esta yida, 

Y en su gloria colocarle. 

Murio sin yolyer a Maca, 

Y todos los almalaques 
Beclamaban ad Allab, 

Llorando sin detallarse 

“ j O' Seiior 1 como permites 
Que en el yientre de su madre 
Quede engendrado tu sieryo* 
Ouerfano, solo y sin padre?” 
Eixo Allab ; sieryos queridos, 
No teneis que suplicarme 
Que yo soy padre piadoso 
Mas que su padre bastante : 

Yo lo puse en aquel yientre, 

Y yo sere 61 que lo saque ; 

Yo solo y el que a mi mando 
No bay cosa que no lo allane. 
Mirad si bay otro poder 
Que con mi pueda igualarse, 
bTi quien mejor le defienda, 

Le crie, conserye y guarde.” 

Y asi aplacaron sus yozes 

Y decbnando sus fazes, 
Yolyieron a sus t&jsMheSy^ 

Sin mas razon replicarle. 
Emina con su preiiado 
Paso su tiempo adelante, 

Hasta que AUab fue seryido 
Que el fin y el tiempo llegase^ 

Y lo que fue de su parto 
El nueyo canto ® da parte. 


Alater, P. 

5 Loores. 


s Imperiales, P. 
i 6 Historia, P. 
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Art. XVI . — Proverbia Commtmia Syriaca. By Captain E. 
F. Burton. 


The genius, spirit, and wit of a nation are discovered in its proverbs.”— B acon. 






A writer remarks, “If men at the lowest as well as the 
highest stage of civilization enunciate the same truths, the 
fact goes to prove that these truths are unimportant.'’^ I can 
hardly assent to the conclusion, even were the premiss cor- 
rect, whereas it is not. Those familiar with proverbial 
literature have remarked that some aphorisms are common 
in matter, and a few even in actual manner and form, to 
almost all nations and languages. The Syrian, for instance, 
will say, “The egg of to-day, not the hen of to-morrow;'' and 
“ A live dog is better than a dead lion." On the other hand, 
the points of difference are far more important. Setting 
aside the sayings which “bear the stamp of their birth- 
places, and which wear the colouring and the imagery of 
their native climes," we find that there are proverbs peculiar 
to every race — proper to it, as are its syntax and its idiom ; 
that each people speaks out the truth or the half truth which 
is in it, and, consequently, that for the most part neither the 
idea nor the wording bear comparison. Moreover, were it a 
fact that all enunciate the same truth, it by no means proves 
the latter to be unimportant, except to the few. The student 
of the nineteenth century will not, for higher thought, con- 
sult proverbs or proverbial philosophy, or other saws and 
instances ; hut he will treat not a few of them as chapters of 
anthropological and ethnological history; showing how truth 
arose in the silent education of the world ; how the experience 
of every-day life gradually took shape and status ; how the 
appreciation of experience became concrete in the pithy 
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aphorism, till at last the “wisdom of many” gained life by 
the “ wit of one.” In it he sees the process of a pencil of 
light stealing into the child-like savage brain, slowly but 
surely dispersing the fatal glooms of ignorance and pre- 
judice, of falsehood and barbarism ; assuming various degrees 
of illumination, and at last becoming the perfect day of 
wisdom and judgment, of truth and civilization. No wonder, 
as Count Lucann observes, that proverbs have ever been so 
popular with the human race. 

As regards these Proverbia Communia. The labours of 

Pocock, Erpenius, Freytag,! and others, have introduced to 
Europe the repertories of classical Amsal in which 

the Arabs delighted from the days of the Khalifali Ali to 
those of El Maydani. My object is not so high. Returning 
to Western Asia, and resuming the studies which had been 
interrupted by long service in Africa and South America, I 
at once recommenced them at the commencement the a o- 
quialisms of a people new to me. Presently I remeinbered 
Burokhardt’s Amml el Masr (Arabic and English, 1830), 
which aimed at illustrating manners and customs from pro- 
verbial sayings current at Cairo, and it appeared to me that 

the same might be done for Syria. ^ ^ 

The modern dialect of Syria retains distinct traces oi the 
old Aramtean, and, as may be expected in a land where men 
live much at homo, every great city— Damascus, for instance 
—preserves peculiar words and phrases. And without living 
interpretation it is impossible to master sayings of purely 
local use and unfamiliar allusion, further mystified by pro- 
verbial sententiousness and conciseness. They must, however, 
be learnt, and even committed to memory, before a stranger 
can feel himself at home with the people. Here proverbs 
have not passed from the learned to the vulgar tongues ; they 
are in universal circulation, amongst all degrees, from t e 
ignorant to the man of highest cultivation ; and the apposite 
use of aphorisms is, like wit and eloquence, a manner of power. 
Some of the sayings are mostly confined to women, and the 

1 His “ Amsal ol AraB,” ia fow vols. octaTo, is aa «eerpt torn the rast codec 

tion of El Maydani. : ' ’ ' ■ 
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nursery ; not a few of them have some popular tale whose 
point they resume. Many are quoted only in part, the rest 
being suppressed for some obvious reason. So we, for instance, 
might say per alnm^ As will be seen, the peculiar 
vagueness inherent in Arabic speech allows them an immense 
range of application, and permits them to be used in a variety 
of senses, which require from us a certain amount of study. 
Nor is the labour of studying them for their own sake in vain. 
It is highly interesting to observe the modern succedaneum 
for the old aphoristic philosophy of Syria, which in some form 
or other has overspread the civilized world. 

Of all the races known to me, the Syrians and certain 
West African tribes are those who delight most in proverbs. 
The Spanish type, immortalized in Sancho Panca comes 
next ; the Portuguese loses much of the characteristic ; and 
i the Brazilian, his descendant, has wholly lost it. When 
visiting Goruba I was so much struck by the speeches and 
; harangues — mere conglomerates of quotations — that I per- 
suaded Messrs. Tinsley to publish, in 1865, a collection of 
5 2859 proverbs, popular amongst seven Negroid and Negro 
nations. The volume, which bore the title of “ Wit and 
Wisdom from West Africa,’^ was not so successful as the 
Adagia of Erasmus, and of course brought out the remark 
that the sparkles of wit were few and faint, and the wisdom 
of the mildest order.” This was to be expected. But my 
object was to make the people describe themselves, to put 
them, as it were, in the witness-box upon their racial trial. 
Paee the critics who differed from me, I cannot but think 
that the idea of the compilation was good. At any rate, it 
obtained the approval of one whose opinion in such a matter 
is worth a thousand cavils of men, who, ignorant of the 
subject, must borrow from the book itself the arms with 
which they would assail it. I need hardly mention the name 
of Mr. William Stirling, now Sir William Stirling Maxwell, 
of Keir. 

This little repertory of proverbs, which I hope soon to 
supplement with others, was supplied to me by Mr. Hanna 
Mish, honorary dragoman of H.B.M.'s Consulate, Damascus. 
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^^She who hath her hushaud with her, shall turn the moon 
with her finger/^ 

2. Sj LU[ui 

Bring girls, and sit not to no purpose/’ — It is better (for 
a woman) to bear girls (if she cannot have boys), and not to 
remain childless. 

3. ^ ^Lg . 

Girl upon girl, and not retaining (barren) for a year/^ — 
Meaning the same as No. 2. 

4. 


J.U., ^ 

My lady without (the) queasiness (of pregnancy) is un- 
well.” — Said of a woman who affects to be an invalid ; to be 
delicate, to be interesting. 

5. \^kx:kr J! ^ 

“Love and pregnancy, and riding upon a camel, cannot 
be hid.” — Similar to the Persian “Musk and murder cannot 
be concealed.” 

“ However much the brown woman works, it will not pay 
for her eye-paint and rouge.” — Applied to men and women 
who spend more than they make. So the Turkish proverb, 
Faniasia clioh, parah yoli, 

7« LUj^i jjljj 

“ Go the round way, though (it be) long, and marry the 
daughter of a house (^.e. good family), though she be stale 
(or has lain fallow, from j^i) 

“The scald-headed woman prides herself on the hair of 
her (maternal) aunt’s daughter.”— Said about a small or a 
bad man who boasts the greatness or the goodness of his 
relatives. , ^ 

TOIi. Y, — [new SBRIES.] , 
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“ The ass prides himself upon the horse being his (maternal) 

uQcle.” — Meaning the same as No. 8. 

10. c_asAl 

"Like the Jew who (ever) chooses the meanest work.”— 

Said of one who neglects important for trivial matters. 

11 . 'ij ^ 

“ T.ika Jew beggars, who enjoy neither this world nor 
the next.”— Said of a man who fails in life. ^ So they also 
say Misl el FawdJchireh (plur. of FaJchdri, a jar-maker) wa 
la dumjd wa la dkkireh. The jar-maker is proverbially a 
rascal, and his caUing is a poor one. The first three words 
are generally found sufdcient ; and to make it more offensive 
to the Jews, Moslems say, Misl el yahM. 

12. Jllb alU- b 

"Be wroth, 0 aunt! (here means a stepmother) for aU 
thy curses are in vain.”— Said to any one who curses or 
bad lan^uase. Fishfish means literally “vapid 


^^Turn the jar mouth downwards : the d 
out like the mother.”— The first half is m 
pose of rhyme. Id ummihd is also said 

ummihd. 

16. 3 

“Girl, who raised thee (so high)? T. 
husband) and the house of thy mother4n-la’< 
the husband's family; Hamu, ^ father-iu 
mother-in-law.) 
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1 * 7 « 

“ (Let a man wear) foul rags, but not show (a naked) skin/^ 
—Said, for instance, to woman* Meaning that though poor 
she may be honest. 

18 . U b CS^j& L^^tJ S b 

Girl ! don^t exult in thy wedding dress. Ah ! how much 
trouble is behind it.^' — Said to a man enjoying himself with- 
out thought of the future. 

Go not amongst the tombs ; nor smell evil odours.’’ — 
Said to one, for instance, who wishes to meddle in troubles 
which do not concern him. 

Say not to the singer, sing, nor to those praying, pray.” 
—Meaning, it is useless to ask a man to do what he is com- 
pelled to do; he will only make excuses> and perhaps refuse. 

Instead of saying to the hen Kish (pst ! be off), strike 
her and break her leg.” — Spoken by one asking a favour from 
another ; and when the latter, who can grant it, makes ex- 
cuses and puts him off. 

22. u-3j-Aj 

Befriend the cock, and see where he bears you.’^ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners. {SM/ for sMif : 
others say the owL) 

Every goat is stuck to her circle.” — Said after giving 
good advice to a man who will not take it. 

(Or, KtiU ud diiruh ala H ^Tahun.) the roads lead 

to the mill.” — Spoken to a man who tries roundabout ways, 
when he can go straight to the point. 
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25. 4)'' ^ (-5^^ 

“There is no rising np without a falling down in front of 
it.”— Meaning, that any man will have his turn of good and 
bad fortune. 

26. iiT* ^ 

“The tiryak (Mithridate) will not come from Irak (where 
it is made) till the man bitten by the snakes is released (by 
death).”— Said by a man whose important business is deferred. 
Others say, Maku’ el Imwd, i.e. the victim of love. 

27. cJ4-=tj 

“ According to the size of your car-pet stretch your legs.” — 
The same as our “ Cut your coat according to your cloth.” 

“Like a cobbler’s scissors, which cut nothing but the im- 
pure (leather).” — Spoken of a foul-mouthed man. Often the 

first half of this proverb is found enough. 

29. (jy 

“ Every dog is better than Haymtir (proper name of dog, 
generally pronounced Hammur).”— The speaker is supposed 
to declare his dog worse than all others. Said by a man who 
complains of his wife, children, friends, and so forth. 

“Like dogs, full or empty (it is all the same).”— Benevo- 
lently said of a poor man, or of one who wants everything. 

81. 

“ Gifts to the convent and filth (polite people prefer IdJl 
A,; toil and trouble) for Samaan (proper name of the 

convent servant),” — Said of a servant or a slave working for 
his master. 

32 . ^ ^ ^ A— .. ’hi) 

All tlie cocks crow, but bonour is given to tlie crested 
cock kimhurahy a bird with feathered tuft, and there- 
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fore more remarkaHe).” — Spoken of a man who carries off 
honours or profit from those more deserving. 

“ Everything is soap to the Arab.” — ^Meaning, all is fish 
that comes to his net. 

34. ^ C. nQ S 1 h..# 

“ Hannd, son of Manna, who lived a thousand one hundred 
years, and never enjoyed himself.” — Said to one complaining 
of a little misery. The Spanish Ommiad Khalifet el Nasr, 
“the heir of prosperity,” was more easily contented; he 
owned to the happy days in a reign of fifty years and seven 
months. 

35. AcluJ Ur 

“When the Hauran (plain) fails, Hijaneh (the swampy 
region east of Damascus) supplies (provision).” — Popularly 
said in praise of Hijaneh. 

36. 

“My rump is my rump, and the land is the Sultan’s.” — 
Spoken by a man, for instance, when another would turn him 
out of his place or property. 

37. 

“ The tassel of a saddle-bag, which cannot straighten nor 
incline (the saddle).” — Applied to a ne’er-do-weel, a useless 
fellow, a man of no consequence. 

38. 

A loaf for a loaf {Le. lend Hm a loaf), and let not tliy 
neighbour remain hungry (for he will return thy loan)/'— 
Meaning, assist thy brother man, and he will assist thee. 

39. Uj^ 

If your bread be greater than our bread, shame us with 
a loaf I "—Said to one from whom a favour is wanted, and 
who boasts that he can do it. 
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40. 

« Your neighbour who is near, and not your brother who 

is far.” Meaning, your neighbour who does you good is better 

than a brother who does not. Also, a live dog is better than 
a dead lion. 

41. ^ 

“The eye cannot rise above the eyebrow.”— Said by an 
inferior to a superior, who would do him more honour than 
he deserves. 

42. jjS'^ ^ 


11 

i 


“ The eye does not oppose a collyrium needle.” — Meaning, 
you are too cunning of fence for me to fight you. 

43. ^ 

“ If there were any good in the owl, the hunter would not 
pass her by (but would have shot her).” Spoken thus, a 
man would buy an article ; he hears that it has been seen 
and not bought by another whose judgment he values, and 
then he applies the proverb. Also, it means that the value- 

lessness of a person or thing is his or its safety. 

44. I'* 

“ One para {misriyeh) worth of watercress (is enough), and 
I won’t dishonour you, 0 myself!” — ^Better be contented 

with humble fare (etc.) than support an obligation. 

45. <uW dM S SOoli U 

“Of the month which does not profit you, count not the 
^ays.” — Meaning, take no useless trouble about what will not 
do you good. 

46. ^ ^ J tjf.^ 

“ Woe to him who has no nails, and woe to him who has 
no (one to) back (him).” — The man who has no nails cannot 
enjoy King James’s greatest pleasxire, and the friendless man 
cannot prosper. 




. 
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aorouglx-bred mare is not msgracea 
They also say V ^ iddat-hd, “ her packsaddle. ^ 1 n 
tie flat pad, the SarJ is after the Frankish fashion.- 
for instance, of a rich man in a had hat. 

62 . ^ , 
cifllender is not hindered by a hole (more or less), 
All. for instance, to a man who habitually hes. 
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I 

it 


Paifi 

'i ‘i 1 


55. 


i 4aK-Ai^! 4iaii-^X3^ 




The mouse fell from the ceiling, and the cat cried ' Allah/ 
The mouse replied (generally Mlat lilia el f dr ah) ^ ' go far from 
me, and I am with a thousand blessings from Allah/ Allah, 
is ejaculated when a man stumbles or falls. Said to a man 
who is getting into the hands of those who will harm him, 

‘^When the cow falls, the knackers flock (to her)/’ — Mean- 
ing, when a man gets into trouble his enemies collect to injure 
him. 

57. J:xiu 

He who despises men will be killed (for the sake of) a 
turnip.”— Meaning that if a man oppose one stronger than 
himself he will be lost by the leixstfam pas. 

58. jLj2£> U» U» ^ 

<'Had there not been a locust, the bird would not have 
fallen.”— This alludes to a long story about a bird following 
a locust into a house, and being trapped. The king was 
anxious to take a young woman called Jeradeh (the locust) 
from her old husband named Hsfur (the bird) ; and the latter 
managed to escape by using the proverb. It is applied to a 
person who ventures too much. Also it means, If I had 
not bribed him, I should not have won my cause/’ 

69. iS^\ ^ V.^ L5^J^ ^ ^ V. 

^‘Oh! how many were my friends when my vines pro- 
duced syrup ; and oh ! how few were my friends when that 
same vine dried up.” — Familiar to all, Donee erisfeli mtiltos 
numeraUs amicos. 

60. Jd./« 

Like the fowls which always think of the broken (or spoilt, 
corn, poultry food).” — Said to a man always talking shop, 
about money, or women, for instance. 
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^^As long as you lie on this mat, it will become neither longer 
nor shorter.’’ — Meaning, whilst you are so lazy and inactive, 
you will do no good, you will not prosper. 

62. jy<»\ J^\ 

^^What is the bitter to one (who has tasted) the more 
bitter?” — Said when misfortunes or sorrows come one after 
the other. 

63. **«— -^^* ^ 

Let not the eye discover what pains the heart.” — Mean- 
ing', wink at small annoyances. Also, the heart does not 
grieve at what the eye does not see. 

64. 1^-4^ U A;>>Wfcx!l 

Like the hen who is not mistress of her own eggs.” — 
Said to a man of property who is not master in his own house. 

65. 

Every worm-eaten (com-) grain has a blind (others say 
one-eyed) measurer.” — ^Eeproving a servant, for instance, who 
buys a bad article. Also, Toutefadette a mifadet 

66. J 

Lying is the salt (goodness) of men, and shameful (only) 
to one who believes.” — Said to a great liar, whose lies are, 
like salt, required for all kinds of food. It is also used in a 
literal sense, even as Bacon declared that the mixture of a 
lie doth ever add pleasure — only a little less usually than the 
Syrian adage. The first half is often said without the second, 
and then it becomes a curious index of material thought. 

67. ^ 

"'Blame not the absent (who is doing your work) till he 
shall appear.”— Similar to our De mortuis, etc. Le^ ahsenU 
ont toujours tort. 
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opening ot tne grain-oags uuucixu 

Spoken to or atoufc a man who works for another’s advantage. 

69 . 

“Follow the liar to the house-door (i.e. to the end of his 
lies).”— Said of a “ promising” man, push him as far as 
possible. 

70 . 

“ He who plays with the cat must suffer her claws/'— 
Addressed to one, for instance, who is insulted after speak- 
ing to a rude fellow, who has touched pitch, and has been 
defiled. 

71 . 

From the number of his daughters, even the dog (in the 
streets) has become his son-in-law."* — *The man with many 
/rkliiin'i rmist make nresents to every one in order 
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75. 3 (*^=r 

“ Hell and amongst tlie slippers?” — Meaning, for instance, 
that wlien you condescend to visit your enemy you expect to 
be civilly treated, and yet you are not — adding insult to 
injury. Also, don’t let people say that I am in bell and also 
disgraced ; I am lost in both worlds. 

76. ij^ ^ 

“ Every one bas stung bim, even tbe borse-fly. Said 
about a man wbo suffers from every one. 

(if* 

“Tbe crooked furrow is (tbe work) of tbe big bull. ^ 
Meaning that tbe fault is from tbe great man. A saymg 
often used about tbe rulers, wbo, of course, should set tbe 
best example. 


“Never in all bis Hfe shall tne amaer (.aronraioxy xu 
heaven.”— Because tbe arbitrator in these lands is always a 
rascal ; be gets tbe best portion— tbe oyster, not tbe shells. 

79. iJI/* 

“ Get rid of tbe Badmvi (wild man) with a cloak, and not 
with tbe whole cloak-market.”— Meaning, sacrifice a little to 

save much. „ _ 

80* 

“ Speak of tbe wolf, and make ready tbe club.”— So our 
adage, “ Talk of tke Devil/’ etc. 

81. 

“The honest man appears when be is spoken of.”— Said as 
No. 80. Also about a man wbo does good. 

82. Jx 

“Do not boast of tby many children before Izrail (the 
angel of death), or of tby wealth before the tyrants. -Tbe 
first half of this phrase is tbe more used. 
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83. ^ 

“Do not say ‘beans’ before they are in tbe measure.” — So 
our proverb about counting chickens ; the vision of Mirza, etc. 

84 . j^\ (dibsil c_->Luo- 

“ The estimate of the field (whose crop is still in grass) 
does not agree with the estimate of the thrashing-fioor. 
Sam e signification as 83. 

85. (JjuuCjt/*]! i_jLc Ij V. 

“ 0 his (fine) eyebrows ! 0 his (fine) eyes ! they show upon 
the mucjMasal (place where the Moslem dead are washed).”— 
This is especially a woman’s proverb, meaning, it is useless to 
praise a thing which is before your eyes. They generally 
say, Ta hawajihhu, ya uyunhu, etc. 

86 . 

“ Tighten the thread and draw it close ; whoso has a share 
let him put it down (contribute it).”— Said, for instance, to a 
shareholder, one of a picnic, etc., who grumbles. 

87. ciiiciasr’ 

“A friendly party of Aleppines laugh, jaw, and drink 
water.’^ — Our 'Hea and turn 
a jaw; in low language, as we say, to jaw, to chaff. 

^‘The cleyer cock crows from the egg.^® — Alluding to a 
sharp boy : also meaning that the boy is the father of the 
mam 


89, W U C/j\scd 


‘^All the camels are fighting together, except our camel, 
which is kneeling.^^ — Said by a man to himself when others 
are working round him, and he does nothing. Jamal-Imm 
is used if applied to another. It also means all are employed 
except myself. 
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90. 

pigeon, fond (of ter young) wittout sucHing 
oken of a man wto is civil, but wbo will not 


“Wait (for grass), 0 donkey, until spring comes. 
to a man wbo works without getting bis wage. Unzur b 
intazir. .. 

9S. t/' t> 

“ This scald-bead aR my life I never cured (cleaned) 
Tbe akra is always supposed to be a quarrelsome man. 
saying would mean, I never met witb sucb a tiger ; I n 
interfere in this matter, and so forth. Tajmir is espec 

applied to burnishing gold and silver. 

93 . ‘ij dji 

“Like tbe monkey’s fat, which does not soften (ii-j 
and does not melt (W- 2 /af/ti 6 ) .”-Said of an impracticab 
avaricious man. suM means becoming semi-liquihec 

94. V. ^ 

“ I marvel at thee, 0 scald-head ! how I shall cme th 
gaid when a man will not consent to anything. 

No. 93. , ■ /. 

95. ^ » 

“Kohl (collyrium) is better than blindness.”— -Mea 
better to have a little than to lose aU ; because the i 
kohl for a month may save the eye. The better form 

(ophthalmia) is better, etc. 

96. ijj ^ ^ J 

“When thou seest the blind man beat him down; 
thou art not greater than his God.”— Punish the bad 
because he cannot do good. The Creator made the 
man blind. Also said of an ungratefal man. Ihey 
tale of the Prophet Jonas, who prayed the Lord to J 
blind boy, whereupon the latter began to stone him 
prophet quoted the proverb as above. 
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«‘Tlie clinrch which is near does not cure. — baia oi a 
man, for instance, who buys (or consults a doctor, etc.) from 
afar, when he can buy as well near. Also of near relations, 
one^s cousins, for instance. Opposed to the Scotch idea of 

blood being thicker than water. 

98. L/*®*" 

“The noise of the kettledrum goes far.”— Eeport flies 
abroad : the end often omitted is wa juwwdthu fdrigh, “ and 
she is empty inside.” That would be said of a windy 
boaster, etc. 

99. cybliil ihi ciJyo 

“The sound of the (big) drum drowns the flute.” — Said of 
a great man when a greater appears. Also in the form 4;d 
(has come) el Tahl, etc. 

100 . 

“The camel kneels on the place of the camel.” — Spoken, 
for example, when dismissing a servant ; another can soon be 

found. “ There are as good fishes in the sea,” etc. 

101 . ^ 

I used to pray till I obtained (what 1 prayed for) ; but 
when I ‘ obtained it, I left off praying.’’— Meaning, for in- 
stance, women fawn and flatter till they get what they want 

102 . 

Kindness is wasted on the undeserving (the ungrateful).” 

103. 

Take the noble, though (sleeping) upon a mat.”— Mean- 
ing, in marriage (or in hiring servants, and so forth) prefer 
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105 . 13 ^ ^ 

“They said to the blind (men), ‘ Oil is dear ! ’ They repUed, 
‘This is a sorrow which does not touch us!’” The blind 
not wanting lamps. The saying is applied to those who spread 
reports that do not concern the hearer. 

106. ^ or* 

“’Whoso tries the tried his intellect is belied. Meaning 
that he is a fool. 

107. cLSiy la*- 

“Put thy monkey upon his monkey.”- — ^Meaning, if a man 
will not hear you, din it always into his ears ; or try who is 
the better man. A favourite proverb with the Jews. 

108. ioUJb ^ 

“Pray not for the prosperity of thy friend, lest thou de- 
stroy him.”— Meaning, that when prosperous he wiU lorget 

you. Said to a friend who has waxed rich. 

109 . 

“ If thy messenger delay, hold it (a sign of) good news. — 

As we say, “ No news good news.” 
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113. J*^ 

lie (the muleteer, etc.) be walking upon this road, let Mm 
sew with another pack-needle.^'— Said, for instance, of one 
who asks an impossible favour, deeming it easy, Let him 
take some other thought this pack-needle can do no good. 

114., 

^^Dew fills not upon an empty well." — Said to a person 
who lives beyond his income. 

115. ^ 

“ This filter will not fill the (water-) skins."— Same as 114. 

116. C-jlJl 1^'^ 

Whoso knocks at the door hears the reply."— Similar to 
our '' Knock, and it shall be opened to you." 

ll?. jijJl Sj 

'' Ko skin has burst, and no oil has been lost {lit. poured 
out)."— Used when a man wishes, for instance, to decline a 
contract. 

118. CwJjnI Ui ji \i^\ 

“ If thou knock at a door which is not opened to thee, con- 
sult thine honour and go."— Said when a favour is asked of 
one who makes excuses. 

119. j^lxSb iUbli i 

Is not Fatimah (my daughter) at her task ? Is not Hasan 
(my son) at his school?" — Meaning ''What matter to me?" 
Kidtdl) in low language means a school. 

120 . 

"He is not of those who believe, or of those who disbelieve." 
— Said of a man who does not care for anything. (Quoted 


from the Koran.) 
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1218 j \ a ^ J.1-^ 

Like tlie arcLbisliop’s ass, a clever devil/^ — Applied to 
a slippery fellow. They also say, 3MsI Mmar el hMkhan^ 
Like tbe ass of tbe Eabbi.^’ 

122 « \iJ^\ 

^^Wben you liit, hurt {Le,, let him feel it): whea you 
feed, fill.’’— Our Age quod agis. 

123. h U 

‘^Either the thing is good, or to leave it (undone) is 
good.” — Same signification as 122. 

124, jAJ 

*^Pass by thy foe hungry; but pass him not naked (so 
that he can see you).” — Meaning that if you ask a favour 
of an enemy, do not let him see that you want it. 

12o. U^sir 

Blindness, and not (rather than) this government.” — 
Said when an enemy gets into power. They tell a tale that the 
bear, the fox, and the monkey were in conversation, and the 
former expressed a desire to be Wall (Grovernor- General) of 
Syria. What will you do for me?” said the fox, I will 
make you mj Kihaga {mcvetaTj),” was the reply. Strike 
me blind,” cried the monkey, before I see such a govern- 
ment !” ' 

126, jXHXj d.3yu 

An unlucky man whom thou knowest, and not (rather 
than) a lucky man whom thou dost not know.” — Meaning, if 
you dismiss a servant, or drop a friend, you will probably 
take one worse. For Sa^ad some say Jayyid (noble). They 
also say, A I Umian marhumin U yeji wahid anhas mm el mni^ 
''The sons of Usman (the Ottomans) are pitied, (because) he 
who comes is worse than the other (preceding him).” 

127. uJJ jA ^ 

" Without the timbrel he dances.”— Said of an excitable, 
passionate, fidgety man, 

yOIi. Y. — [new SEBIES.] 
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128. J^' 

They said to the blind man, “What dost thou desire?” 
He replied, “A pair of eyes !” — Said when you offer a thing 
which you know is wanted. 

129. 

“He who is not of thy loins, however mad he be, be glad.” 
—Because his madness does not concern you. A rascal 
proverb, and great contrast to the Sotno sum, etc. 

130. A* 

“ My lover is handsome, and a breath of wind came to 
him (and made him love me the more). Meaning, he was 
glad (or grieved), and now he is the more gladdened (or 
grieved). To whom much is given, more shall be given us. 

131. 0^) 

c( j love my friend, though he be a black slave. Sard 
when a man blames you for liking what is not worthy. 

132. Jioell J 

“ Like the teacher of boys, whose beard is there, but whose 
wits are nowhere.” — Said to an absent man, one cupo concen- 
trate, etc. There are the usual multitude of stories against 
schoolmasters. It is enough to quote part of this proverb, 
e,g. Sd%ir el dalcan. 

133. V. V. jUJl X+jj* 

“ The invitation of the ass to a wedding is to (carry) wood 
or water.” — Said, for instance, of a man who has no right to 
be in a distinguished assembly ; of one who works without 
pay, etc. 


134. ^ 

“ (It is) my country (home), although comfort has fallen 
out with me : (it is) my family, although they fail to befriend 
mo.” — ^TJsed, for instance, when advising an exile to go home. 
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135. ijh JUS U 

If (one’s) birtli-place were not deadly, tlie poor lands (of 
tlie world) would be deserts, (as no one would go abroad).” — 
Almost tbe same as No. 134/ 

130* ^ ^iXj l/i8 ( chaII 

^^He wbo wisbetb not to marry bis daughter asks miicb 
(ready) money .” — -Nakd is the same as Mahr^ tbe pre-nuptial 
settlement made upon tbe Moslemah. Said of one, wbo not 
wishing to sell, asks a ridiculous price. In Syria, men do not 
refuse to part with an article to a superior, but demand some- 
thing unconscionable, as /6100 for a dog. 

137. 

He talks a stick from every valley.”— Said of one who 
talks much nonsense. A favourite proverb with the pea- 
santry ; not used in the city, but of course intelligible. 

138# ^ \a^ 

Like my mistress, like my master.” — Supposed to be said 
in the language of a black slave girl. AppKed to a man 
who cannot get satisfaction from or content any one. It 
would also mean, '' There is no good (to be got) from my 
mistress or my master.” Amongst Syrian Moslems the 
grandchildren address their grandparents Skli and SittL 
The Christians for Sidi would say JaddL 

139. CJjkJ U 

No nail can scratch (thy body) but thine own.”— Advis- 
ing a man to do his own business, and not to ask the aid of 
others. 

140. bii AaaJI 

"'The (live) cod burns only its place.” — Meaning the heart 
knoweth its own bitterness, etc. Said to those who administer 
useless pity. 
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“Obey tbe rna-n tbou serrest, and sell tbe thing thou 
pledgest.”— Because it is useless to keep it. The proverb 
means, finish off your business— qV'Od agis. 

142. j 

“The house which brought me up will not give me up 
(forget me).”— Although you will not assist me, others will. 

143. ul<*Ub (*oT us^ 

“ Every thing (which) thou plantest will profit thee, save 
the son of man, who will uproot thee.” — Ingratitude is 

apparently the rule in Syria. 

144 . \xxiyi-) ui'h.fjr 

“ We brought thee, 0 scald-head ! to be company with us ; 
thou didst uncover thy scald-head and frighten us.” Said of 
a friend whom you summon to your aid, and yet he goes 
against yoB. 

146. j^, ^ 

Whoso marries out of Hs faith, lie dies a liyiug death. 
{Jit, he dies of a disease besides his own disease).’’— 1 he sig- 
nification is evident. The proverb is also said to one who 
meddles with what does not concern him. 

^‘One who trusts thee, deceive not, though thou be a 
deceiver.” 

147. 

^‘If trust be broken make thy pocket thy store.”— Spoken 
to a man when you lose confidence in him. 

148. 

He kills the killed (man) and goes to his funeraL” — Ap- 
plied to a man who tricks you and pretends sympathy or 
friendship. 
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149* ^ J^iu U 

He who wants nah (goodies),, says not AhJ^ — Meaning, 
who wants to be a rich or great man must not show funk or 
doubt. 

In Syria, and especially in Damascus, there is a child’s 
language, which may perhaps number a hundred words, and 
which has found its way into literature. Witness the follow- 
ing rather pathetic ^‘Hubai” of the Shaykh Abd el Grhani el 
Nablusi : 


I fed thee with the nam (goodies) and the nam-nam (goody- 
goodies) ; 

And I gave thee drink (unbu),. and I clothed thee in silk the 
dah (nice) 

And when thou askest a tip (^^ss) I could not say thee bah 
(there is none) ; 

But to-day, 0 my beloved ! I am the bugbear {bu^bu'), and 
another man is the nice {dah)J’ 

In the proverb mli is a child’s word for sweetmeats. Ah 
is the exclamation when eating something too hot, or when 
wanting to be led to the closet ; in the latter sense Jdkh and 
Imkh are used by the nurse. Baadah means walking,” du, 
“ falling,” 'ad a (tsts), going near something dirty.” The 
camel, the horse, the ass, all have their nursery names, and 
these are sometimes by no means easy to write. 


The specialty of trade is not to gain and not to lose- 
Said to a man when disappointed of a great profit. 
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5 ^ 

in tlie druggist’s shop, but 
—Applied to one who would 


Everything is (to he found) 

^ love-me-hy" force ’ is not there, 
force his friendship upon another. 


(Give me) not thy hee, and do not sting me. — baid to a 
treacTierous man wlio pretends to be friendly or -wbo talks 
honey-mouf.^^ 

154. 

“He wbo dies bequeaths to tbee his children.” Quoted 
of a person who has not done the good yon expected him to 
do. Some end the proverb — yamiitii min al jm, “they (the 
children) die of hunger.” 

165. ^ 

“ The borrowed cloak never warms.” — Spoken by a man to 
whom a favour is done ungraciously. 

156. ^ 

“ The thing which comes not from the heart ; its assistance 
is hard.” — ^Almost the same as' 155. 


“ Beat the water, and (still) it is water.” — ^Meaning a pig- 
headed man who agrees to nothing. 

158. ^ ^ 

“ What the hand has not toiled for, the heart does not moil 
for.” — We say, “Soon won, soon lost.” 
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159. 

■eatness of tlie tlirasMng-floor, and not the exnlta- 
ae enemies.” — Meaning, he works hard in order t( 
those who would revel in his misfortunes. 


iDO. ‘uji 

“On God’s day, God helps.”-Said, for instance, to a 
person who predicts youi' failure. 

164. t« j lb Cj-ySJ 

“ The lowland drinks its own water and the 
other (upland).”-Meaning, he keeps friendly with all. 

165. V. 

“He who marries my mother becomes my (step-) father. — 
— — 1 1 4-r\ -fVinaft wEn ffovern us. Amm^ is the 
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166. tJi 

“ Death is not enough, for the dead, he must he squeezed 
in his grave.” — chicaning, a man not only dies, his famdy 
must spend money on his funeral. Said also, when, for in- 
stance, a man has too much to do, and more business comes. 

4 similar saying is hhufkah {foT khivTiciIi) fauk bI khufduk, a 
wad or rag upon the (charge of small) shot ; and Shankuleh 
fmik el himl, a package upon the load— the last straw that 
breaks the camel’s back. 

167. Uli U ^ 

» We said to thee, ‘ cook it,’ not burn it.”— Pas de zile. 

168. j 

“The timbrel burst and the lovers were scattered.”— 
Quoted when offence is taken in company and all part dis- 
pleased. 

169. AAiJ aj j Asrvf a! 

“Everything new brings joy: everything old brings re- 
pulse.” — The new broom expels the old. 

170. liLfJ U tliAJAif CAfii 

“Preserve thy old; (for) thy new will not last thee.” — 
Opposed to the former. In Syria also these sayings are in 
pairs. 

171. aJi 

“His stomach from (eating) sour things is crude.” — Said 

wlien trouble (or business) comes upon trouble^ etc. 

172. JlS 

«Mucb meddling went to bell (and) said, ^Tbe fuel is 
green’ (there).” — Of course it is useless to tell those there 
what the state of the fuel is. Ghalabah is mostly applied to 
excessive talking, Ld takassar el ghalabah J in Persian, 
Fmuli ma^kun. 
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173. 

He wKo remembers me with, bis bone, honours me with 
bis bone/’ — Meaning, be shows that be remembers me. The 
play of words is upon A^m and Azm ; induh haTb a%im is 
said by the baser sort. 

174. j^\ 

Seek the good of tby neighbour, and thou wilt find good 
at bome/^ — Benefit yourself by benefiting others. 

175. ^UjJl ^ 

He is no good ; neither to the guest, nor to the sword, 
nor to the treachery of time.'’^ — Said of a man utterly worth- 
less. 

176. U* 

There is no profit from him, and his smoke blinds.” — 
Spoken of one utterly worthless, and harmful withal. 


I//, j) 

If Yais be thy cook, take no thought of thy squeamish- 
ness.” — Yais was a notoriously unclean cook, who put too 
much water in his mamJc kitchen ”-pound on rice, etc.). 
The saying means expect no good from a bad workman. 


The number of cooks burn the food.” — " They spoil the 
broth,” as we say. A similar proverb is, Kisrat el ruasa 
ley agliarsik cl marhah, Too many captains sink the ship.” 


The key to the belly is a bit (to eat, a mouthful), and the 
key to quarrel is a (hot) word.” — ^Hsed when people are to be 
dissuaded from quarrelling, or when persuading them to eat. 

180. C(;A hsr h 

Your (hell) fire, and not another man’s heaven.” — ^Mean- 
ing, I prefer a poor gift from you to a rich one from another. 
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Tlie big Tase contains tlie small one.’’ — That is to say, 
Be patient, yon are a greater (or wealthier) man than 
he is.” . ■ 

182. J^\3 ^ ^ 

must certainly melt and show the filth” (also 
who makes much fuss about business 


^^The snow 

Spoken of a man 
of no importance. 

183. 

“ Like tke ken of D^rayd (village) that leaves tke wheat 
and eats the filth,” which explains itself. 

184. ajlliilt 

“ The cucumber is crooked.”— Meaning, you can’t make the 
cucumber straight, or the liar a truthful man. So they say, 
Zancib el kali aawaj wa lau haituh alf sancit li I kalih, “ The 
dog’s tail is crooked though you put it in the mould for a 
thousand years.” Applied to bad government, etc. 

185. i— ^ Ui 

“I have not seen, and I have not perceived, and I don’t 
know.”— It is said that this is the first sentence of the 
catechism taught to the J ewish child at Damascus. 

186. lK 

“All (things) done are lawful; aU (things) asked for are 
unlawful.” — Used when encouraging a man to act upon his 
own responsibility. 

187. 

“ T.iTta the priest of Ayn' Tinah.” They relate that the 
parishioners having complained of their tyrannical parson to 
the Moslem authorities, found him sitting amongst and in 
high favour with the latter. A kind of Yicar of Bray. Said 




Akt. XVII . — Notes on an Ancient Indian Vase, with an 

Account of the Engraving thereupon. By Charles Horne, 

F.E.A.S., late of tlie Bengal Civil Service. 

TMs curious and, I Mieve, i^ae relic of antiquity is in 
tlie form of an ordinary Indian lotah, ^ and measures as follows : 
Total teiglit, 6J in. ; diameter, 5| in. ; ditto at neck, 2 in . ; 
witk a projecting circular Hp of f in. It is apparently wrougkt 
in some fine aUoy of brass, copper, and spelter (?), tbe brass 
prevailing, and bas resisted corrosion in a very remarkable 
manner ; for tbe date wbicb I would, from external evidence, j 
assign it is between 200 and 300 a.d. It bas evidently been > 
treated with tbe greatest care; for we do not find ^ 

any signs of tbe constant polisbing witb sand and asbes w ic 
tbe lotahs of tbe natives undergo w-ben in constant use, and 
wbicb in a few years wears them quite tbin. 

Before I enter upon any description of tbe engraving up 
it, I may as weU mention bow and where it was 
1857 Major Hay, then in Political employ in tbe Kulu 
country, wbicb comprises tbe districts of Laboul and Spiti, 
in tbeVm41eb, happening to be near Goondlab beard tba 
some curious ancient yessels bad 

of tbe Chandra and Bbagfir rivers not far distant. It would 
appear that upon tbe spo^ bad formerly stood a 
monastery, and that owing to a great landslip a vaiilted 
chamber or boUow bad been laid bare, in which were foimd 
tobrns vase, and some dishes of ta, or mixed metal 
kere were some, doubtless, of tbe more precious metals, but 
Ite bad disappeared before Major Hay -uM reach ^ 
spot. He was, however, fortunate m bemg able to secure 
the obiect now under notice, whicli lie bas ^ J P tT -fin/1 
my bands for description, and that, if possible, it mig 

fi rpstiiifii^-place m some museum. , n i. 

So of the eriorior, mth tie «oepM of . part of 
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tlie neck, is cohered with engraving, enectea wiin a gidvmg 
tool or fine chisel. The upper part is occupied with six 
of geometrical ornament running around it, consisting 
lines, circles, and the like. This may take one- 
whilst the lower two-thirds are filled with 


spaces 
of crossings, 
third of the space, 
a spirited representation of a royal pi ogress. 

We have first a young prince in a chariot or car drawn hy 
four horses abreast, attended by his cAozme-bearer (a female) 
and his charioteer. The style of the chariot and the drawing 
of the steeds, perspectively, is most decidedly Greek ; whilst 
the harness of the latter is very peculiar, and I have not been 
i in any work to meet with similar headstalls or biidles. 
In the sculptures from Amravatl there are many harnessed 
horses, but all their headstalls are square in character; as 
are those from the Nineveh sculptures. The passing of the 
/ reins through a “ terret” or ring on the withers of the horse 
^ exactly resembles the manner of the Eomans, as well shown 
in a plate in Hope’s “Costumes of the Ancients,” as does the 
breastband before aUuded to. In the Nimroud sculptures the 
horses’ heads when abreast only just project before one another ; 
but here we have nearly half the shoulder visible. There is 
no slavish conventualism, and the horses of the mounted men 
are each in a separate attitude— the one prancing with arched 
neck, whilst the other is trotting very high. In no case have 
they any fiaartingale, although almost every horse at Sanchi 
is shown as having one. The breastbands arg set with large 
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perhaps, the tied-up top-knot. The horses aU appear to be 
But tlie most curious point is tlie introduction oi 
Those are either of rope or of bamboo, hut most 
from the stijffness with which they 


stallions 
stirrups. 

probably of the latter 
stand out. 

Even in so small a matter as this is the skill oi the artist 
shown ; for in the prancing horse the foot pressing heavily 
bends the stirrup to its shape, whilst in the case of the 
trotting one the foot lightly placed does not spoil the curve 
of the bamboo or rope. 

The saddle-cloths do not cover any saddle, and are, doubt- 
less, ornamented pads, which are even now much nsed in t e 
East. No girths are shown in the drawing. In the banchi 
representation, all the horses are saddled, although nowhere 
are stirrups to be found. The Greeks and Romans, as far as 
my knowledge extends, did not use them, for I have never 
seen them figured ; although, perhaps, on the same principle 
that the nude was preferred to the highly-clad figure for 
representations, the horses were drawn as far as possible 
without trappings, as in the Elgin marbles. 

The action of the animals is well represented when we 
consider the rough tool with which the incising has been 
effected. They have a large tassel hanging at the ear, and a 
species of horned erection of, perhaps, plumes on the fore- 
head or top- knot, as has been used for State by all nations 
in aU ages. Each is driven with two reins, four being teld 
in one hand by the driver, and four in the other. The 
chariot is of a rather uncommon form, very large, and has 
none of the angularity so general in those of feeece and 
Rome. Erom the marking it almost looks as though the 
upper'portion was made of basket-work. The front is orna- 
mented by perpendicular lines of work, probably of wood; 
and there is a hand-rail upon which the young prince is 
leaning. It, however, much resembles in its general form 
one represented in Plate xxxiv. of Tree and Serpent Worship, 
from the bas-reliefs at Sanchi; and stUl more so one spoken 
of as the only one at Amravatl, and figured m Plate Ixxvi. ol 
t.be same work. This, however, has only two horses. 
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There is uo connexion between the reins and the mouths 
of the horses, but the arrangement represented would seem to 
imply some species of bit. These were, doubtless, in use at 
the time to which I would assign the work, long after the 
time of Arrian, whose remarks are quoted by Mr. Fergusson. 

Oyer the prince, held in the left hand by his chowrk- 
bearer, is a very large umbrella of bamboo, neatly made, pre- 
senting no peculiarity, but very much resembling those now 
in use in most parts of the East. He wears no clothing 
above the waist, except a light scarf thrown over the shoulders, 
whilst the lower part of his body is covered with a dhoti, or 
waistcloth, as far as can be seen ; neither has he any orna- 
ments on his arms or wrists. Around his neck is a mala, or 
necklace, made of gems, probably of amber or turquoise, of 
the shape of truncated cones strung transversely through 
the thick end, and he would appear to have had his ears 
lengthened and split, as in the order of his kamphati, or, 
perhaps, caused to present that appearance, in consequence 
of the former wearing of heavy earrings, now abandoned, as 
we so often see in figures of Sakya Muni. Some may, how- 
ever, hold that the elongation represents rings worn in the 
ear. I, however, think that they do not. He appears to have 
no head-dress, but merely his long locks twisted up into 
masses around his head in a neat manner. 

I At his left hand stands his charioteer, a character often 
I alluded to in the four predictive signs shown to Sakya before 
i he finally left the Palace at Eapilaf This person, whether 

male or female, for there is little to distinguish the sex, and 

i ' ' ' ' ' . ' » ■ 

I the dress and ornament rather seem to indicate a woman, may 

i possibly be his wife Yasodava. lie (or she) appears to bo 
i speaking to the Prince, who looks sad and thoiightfiiL lie 
wears heavy bangles, a necklace much resembling that of 
the master, and immense lobes or earrings almost reaching 
to the shoulder. Besides this, he has a fine gold chain, similar 
in character to that worn by the musicians, which rather 
favours the presumption of the charioteer being a female, 
A grand Turkish turban crowns his head, such as Bishop 
Bigandet speaks of as being worn by men at the time of 
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Sakya in kis Life of Gautama. As before stated, lour reins 
are held in each band, and the right also carries a long stiff 

whip ^ without any lash. ^ , 

Behind the Prince stands a female attendant, with the 
large umbreUa supported with her left hand, whilst the right 
o-rasps a olioicrie, or fly whisk of hair. She wears the same 
prodigious lobe or ear ornaments as the charioteer, with 
gi-TTn'la.r bangles on her wrists. Her hair is most elaborately 
done up in two horns, with a streamer coming through 
the midst of each erection, and hanging down far below the 
waist, whilst many (five are shown) others float on the breeze 
from the back of the head. Her body is bare to the waist, 
as was common at the date to which I would attribute this 
Tase: whilst below, a sari, or petticoat, tightly girt round 
the hips, flows freely by reason of the rapid motion of the 

The whole forms a very complete and carefully drawn 
group, and tells its story quite graphically. , ^ . 

It might well represent Phralong when he saw the ^ 
the four “ signs” as he drove to his gardens in state, with is 
four beautiful white horses, accompanied by guards and 
musicians. 

Immediately behind the car rides a horseman wearing no 
ornament whatever. He has long slit ears with his hair 
curiously twisted up about his head, and a hght scaif over 
Hs shoulders, the ends of which stream behind him. Belo’v^ 

this is a or waistcloth, which completes his clothmg. 


.'-te 




: ’.-"I j . 
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rn ovS Ifi feet Mali, with a similar appendage, i wMch 

one of 4, Boolen /»« 
and upon a Bactrian(?) com, shown me hy Mr. 

I SoU ™ fomd . weapon poesiWy s^r bo^t jery 
?• , ’ Ti-e iiandle is neatly finished off at the bottom, 

w^a — to »» - -‘f % 

The second horseman has rings in his ears of a modemte 
• and a scarf of another pattern, wearing only a dhoPi m 

byways dotbi./ Hi, bead is, boweve, evened 

wLds^me Lban, dales, , indeed, b^ “ IbT Hr^ 

im as exactly to resemble one, which I much doubt. He is 
1 !lv followed by another Prince, or noble person, mounted 
t t eLhant, wHch steps nimbly along. A male attendant 
Ss behind him on the pad or gucMt, for there is no howdah, 
f Jpnhmt being Tery small, holding an umbrella OYer him 
S tbe same ebaroetet as that n»d by the ptmo.pal 

Itr Stb bis left band, whilst in bis I.gbt hand be grasps 
a cJmcrie, or fly whisk, with which he fans his master. As 
it is, he kts in a most uncomfortable position, and it is no 

elear how he balances himself. ^ 

The driver of the elephant, evidently some great man, has 

eited Blit ears, without earrings, like ^ 

horsemen, and another attendant not yet described, and th 
P wild arrangement of hair as the second horseman and 
tS" chief Princ!. The scarf, necklace, and dhoti are aP the 
same In his hand he carries a very long anhus,^ or goad, and 
be wears no bracelets. The elephant he besteides, which is 
evidently reduced in size for the sake of the 
Trs with a prodigious trunk, which is adorned with h^nes of 
paint and a frontlet carrying bells, which comes over the ears 
at the side of the head. His tail is tied up very curiously by 
a rope under the belly to the head. This is often done to 
prevLt its being moved when one is getting on to the beast s 
£ck thereby, at the present day ; and it would almost seem 
to indicate Lt this was a portrait of an elpphant which 
needed to be so treated. The arrangement of the haii oi the 
attendant is different from that of any other person in the 
1 ride J.A.S. Tol. v. p. 482. 
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picture, and two short streamers hang down from it behind. 
These streamers deserve a word, for they are probably the 
same as the ornament carried in the hand of the priest, the 
utpala padma, OT ‘^water-lily jewel and tree leaf put together 
in the form of a nosegay,’’ mentioned by Alexander Csoma 
E6r6se, in J.A.S, voL vii. p. 143, marking the subdivision of 
Buddhism, to which the people belonged, viz,, the Eahula 
(sgra-ffchan-hdsin)) the son of Sakya, and helping to fix the 
date as very early. This man also probably wears earrings 
of no great size, and hence not very distinctly portrayed. 

Following the elephant is a priest or of some 

rank, holding in his left hand the ornament above descinbed. 
The right side certainly, and probably the whole front of the 
head, is shaven, as shown by the little bristles ; whilst the 
hair from the back is made up into two great rolls, and 
brought forward on the left side. The slit-elongated ear also 
marks this man, who has not an article of ornament upon 
him. He wears the scarf and the long flowing d/ioti, and, 
like all the others, goes barefooted. 

Behind him come the two female musicians. Their dress 
is rather difS.cult to describe. Around their heads are fine 
turbans with flowing scarfs and pendent ornaments, above 
described as the utpala padma. They wear prodigious ear- 
rings or lobes, almost resembling dice-boxes, and reaching to 
r their shoulders. (How these were suspended is not very clear, 

j although the elongation of the ears may account for this in 

I part.) They also have necklaces of amber or turquoise strung 

] transversely like those of the men, heavy bracelets or bangles, 

•’ and anklets. These last-named lie loosely on the ankles, 

j They each have in addition a fine gold chain round the neck, 

I which falls naturally between the fully-developed breasts, as 

I in the dancing girl of the Bhilsa Topes, so ably figured in 

f Gen. Cunningham’s work ; and they are nude to the waist, 

I below which, and reaching to the ankle, is worn a very thin 

i and transparent striped sa7% or petticoat, fastened at the hips 

with a band and buckle, and scolloped in its lower edge. 

I The former of these women plays upon a 'oim, or lute, of 

; a very curious shape, held horizontally, but somewhat re- 

M YOl,. V. — [new SEKIBS.] ' 2d 
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. •■ 1 n-P oarTinffS at Amravati (Plate 

semblmg ^J,“Ti»aljdS6rpe»tWon.Mp). It 

tbe Egypt^ ^ 

skgPtly , exact counterpart, 

been able to meet wit performing on a very 

The second is well r p ^ either end. Her atti- 

long and peculiar flute, ,,, I 

btrnot hefraSe anywhere to find a similar flute, 
length is from ^ the drawing is filled in with 

Baddbist .»ble* ^ “ „gb;. gWag it > P- 

vessels, these, the vessels are curious, 

ticularly rich effect. A J= _ as those at present in use 
as being of exactly e ®^_ . ^ showing how little the 

rdSffi^dXrianged^h^ 

lips ol tbe^ess^ 

metticslpsttctiis fome o ^ ^ condition 

n»,e is idso «f*f ■ “’“;a\hit Gen. Cnnningham b.d 

toSn°S lot ““'r 

“tel ^^bow^erbsve been ner, ptee, o, it Ited 
nenei. rented ““°“® ‘^,11^“ icriy times, end ptobnbly 

It is nell known tot. from 

otidl tee*”». O' easte marks, t "™ end nmsical 

men m.d women, nndo to tbe waist I « -‘rn 
instrumonts-all point to a Tory early date 

Giook art bad by tbi, time PO™“‘‘^ Xbawnr ; 
1 aonutry, baring had ite boofrd”^'” f “ * gn alatcr date 
i and I SCO nothing in tbe subject to load me 
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than about 200 — 300 a.d., or daring the Gupta dynasty. 
The drawing appears to me to indicate a period somewhat 
earlier than that of the carvings on the Sanchi Topes ; and 
although I am of opinion that the scene represents Sakya 
himself, I am bound to admit, there is nothing in the group 
which might not be held to apply to any other prince of the 
period referred to. Many of the details distinctly point to 
that time, such as the flower ornament held by the Sram^n4, 
and before described, the emblems, etc. 

The drawing is fine, bold, free, and spirited ; and it is ^ 
much to be desired that this very interesting specimen of ' 
ancient work should be deposited at the India-house Museum, 
where all might see and study it. There is no inscription of J 
any kind upon it to fix the date, so that my approximation 
refers rather to the date of the scene represented than to 
the manufacture of the vase itself. They may have been 
later, and the subject a reproduction of some well-known 
picture. 

The photographs which accompany, and which need no 
special explanation, are executed by Mr. Griggs, of Peckham, 
the one from the vase itself, and the other from a larger 
drawing, by an artist, of the royal procession. 
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Art. XVIII.— Bhar Tribe. By tlie Rev. M. A. 

LL.D., Benares. Communicated by 0. Hokne, M.Il. . •, 

lateB!o.S. 

(Read Decemlier 4t3i, 1871.) 

This race, Tariously known by the terms E^jbhar, Bharat, 
Bharpatwa, and Bhar, once inhabited a wide tract of country 
extendino- from Gorakhpur in Northern India to Saugor in 
Central India. Other tribes, such as the Cherus, the Majh- 
wars, and the K61s, were, in places, 

contiguous to them; but there is good reason to believe that 
Ae Bhars greatly outnumbered them all. They were very 
Powerful in Oudh; and the country lying between Benare 
and Allahabad, on either side of the Ganges, a tract of about 
seventy miles in length, was almost exclusively in their pos- 
session. The entire district of AHah&bad also was origina y 
in their hands, and traces of them are still to be seen m 
every more especially in those situated across _the 

Ganges and Jamna. Their forts there, caUed^ Bhar-Jih, 
some of which are of vast size, are very numerous and they 
have the credit of having excavated aU the deep tanks whic 
now exist. The parganmh of Khairogarh hears very ubun- 
dant traces of their toil and enterprise The stone fort of 
that name, of immense proportions, is said to have been 

^^In Te district of Bandah, on its eastern side, are extensive 
hill forts, which Dr. Wilton Oldham, formerly Assistant 
/ Magistrate of that district, informs me are of Cycloptean 
■ dimensions, and are attributed to the Bhars. In particular, 

; he mentions Lnkwa, situated in the Chib& parganmh. 

Vestiges of this race are found in many places in the dis- 
tricts of Mirz^pur, Jaunpur, Azimgarh, Gha,zipur, Gorakhpur, 
and in the province of Oudh, where numerous embankments, 
tanks, subterraneous caverns, and stone forts, still exist, an 

1 Report of Beveirae Settlemeat, AllahabM, vol, xi., part i. 
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testify to tHeir energy and sMlL The present inhabitants of 
Azimgarh have a tradition that their country, in the time of 
Ram, with whose kingdom, Ay odhya, it was formerly con- 
nected, was occupied by R^jbhars and Ashrs. The Bhars 
have left behind them large mud forts, of which specimens 
may be seen at Harbanspur and. Unchgaon, near the town of 
Azimgarh, and also at Ghori. The- Kunwar and Manghai 
rivers of the district seem to have been connected by a 
trench, called Asurain, the work, it is said, of its primitive 
inhabitants. The Hari Bandh, or dam, at Amin-nagar, in 
the Nizamabad pargannah, is an embankment generally 
ascribed to them.^ The Bhars once possessed the northern 
portion of the present district of Gh^zipur, now divided into 
the jxtrgannalis of Shadlabad, Pachotar, Zuhfirabad, while 
another occupied the fort of Laknesar-dih, the deserted 
village of Laknesar.^ 

Yet the race, in association with other aboriginal tribes, 
was not confined to this united tract, but was once spread 
abroad in various directions in that part of the country. 
“The Hindu land-owning tribes,^’ says Dr; Oldham, “all 
agree in stating that at the time of the first immigration of f 
their forefathers, the entire country — except a few tracts \ 
held by Brahmans so far as the forests had been cleared — : 
was occupied by aborigines, not of the Aryan race, who 
were in the habit of eating the flesh of swine, and using 
intoxicating drinks, and were called Seorees, Bhars, and 
Gherfis.’^^ This tradition is current, says the same writer, 
throughout the Benares Province, Oudh, and Behar. 

How far the extensive District of Gorakhpur was occupied 
by the Bhars is uncertain. We know that the Kansik tribe I 
of E&jpoots ousted them from a portion of their territory, i 
and retain possession of it to the present day. 

Respecting the Bhars of Oudh, Mr. W. P. Oarnegy, 
Deputy- Commissioner of Eyz^bM, remarks that the ruins 
of their former masonry forts are to be traced by scores in 


^ Settlement Report of tlie Azimgarh District^ vol. i., sec. 23, 24. 
8 hr. Oldham’s Memoir of the Ghazipnr BigOTCt, part i., p. 46. 
s Pr. Oldham’s Memoir of the Ohaziptif JHstaiot, part i., p. 46. 
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oux districts, and the name of their former capital, where 
they were finally overthrown by the Mahomedans, after 
being, according to popular tradition, artfully phed with 
spirits, was Kasbhawanpur, the modem town of Sultanpur, 
destroyed by us after the re-occupation of the province. ^ 

The Bhar r&j, or dominion, included the whole of Eastein 
Oudh Every great natural work or ancient relic there is 
^ attributed, says Mr. 0. A. Elliott, in his Chronicles of Oonao 
; either to the Devil or the Bhars. He states, moreover, that 
“almost every town whose name does not end m pur,ov abaci, 

\ or mow, or is not distinctly derivable from a proper name, is 
■i claimed by tradition, in the east of Oudh, as a Bhar town. 
The district of Bharaich is (if we may trust its traditions) 
their oldest abode, and the name of the town of Bharaich is 
said to be derived from them. Erom thence they spread 
southwards through the districts of Eyzab^d and Sultanpur, 
and it is in the latter district' that they maintained them- 
selves latest, being only finally extirpated in the reign 
of Alamgir. It is said that some of their number may be 
found there even now, living a wild gipsy hfe m the 

^ 'j^he district of Mirz^pur exhibits traces and remains of this 

f people to a greater extent than of any other tribe.^ The^ar- 
I gannah of Bhadohee, or more properly Bhardohi, is called 
after them. Mr. Duthoit, late deputy-superintendent of the 
family domains of the Maharaja of Benares, m his recent 
elaborate report on this pa/rganmh, says that traces of the 
Bhars abound on aU sides, in the form of old tanks und 

village forts. “ One cannot go for three miles in any direc- 
tion without coming upon some of the latter.” Their tan cs 
are Suraj-bedi, that is, longer from east to west than from 
north to south ; and thereby distinguishable from mod^n 
tanks^ which are Ohandr-bedi, and lie north and south. The 
bricks found in the Bhar-dihs, or forts, are of enormous 
dimensions, and frequently measure nineteen inches in length, 
eleven in breadth, and two and a quarter in thickness. In 


1 Mr. P. ^amegy’fi Paces 

2 Cliromcles of Oonao, p. 


of Oudh, p. 22* 
20 . 
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quality and size they are similar to bricks often seen in 
ancient Buddhist huMings.^ 

This pargannah stretches along the north hank of the 
Ganges ; yet on the south side of that river, likewise, Bhar 
forts and towns are met with. One of their principal cities 1 
was situated about five miles to the west of the modern city 
of Mirz^pur, and was evidently of great extent. Its bnck ; 
and stone dtbris is scattered over the fields for several miles. , 
This old city is called PampS,pur^ by the people now living 
in the neighbourhood. It is probable that the original name 
has been lost, and that this name was given to it by the 
Rajpoots who took the country from the Bhars. From its 
size, and the substantial nature of the buildings which, ju g- 
ing from the relics, it contained, the city must have been 
of sufiacient importance to be the capital of the country. It 
included within its circuit the ancient town of Vindhyachal, 
famous in the Puranas, and stiU celebrated throughout a 
great part of India for its shrine of the goddess Vindhyes- 
wari, which many thousands of pilgrims from every T^iarter 
visit yearly. To the east of the town are the remains of the 
fort, from which spot, in a westerly direction, diltis is found 

in great abundance. i i 

Tradition says that the city once possessed one hundred 
and fifty temples, aU of which were destroyed by that in- 
domitable enemy of idolatry, the Emperor Aurungzebe. 
This is perhaps an' exaggeration; yet that there irore 
formerly magnificent temples on this spot is indisputable. 
Below the Ashtbhfiji bungalow, a sanatorium erected on a 
spur of the ridge immediately above the site of the ancient 
city by a public-spirited native gentleman of Mirzapur, for 
the especial benefit of its European residents, is a massive 
square bufiding, having the appearance of a fort, it 
however, a Hindu monastery, with a temple on its summi , 
reputed to be of some sanctity. This ^ 

wSls, breastworks, and foundations, a multitude of car 
stones and figures, while many more cover the ground m rts 
vicinity. The sculptures found here, and elsewhere m ma y 
1 Eeport on the Bliadoh.ee Pargannah, p. 2. 
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places among the outlying fields for a great distance, are not 
of modern Hindu style; indeed, in point of desip and 
skilfulness of execution, are far superior to the productions 
■'of Hindus of later times. Some of the figures are of that 
■ curious type described, hesitatingly, by Mr. Hergusson, in 
his “Tree and Serpent Worship in India,”^ as Dasyas, or 


aboric^ines, in contradistinction to the immigrant tribes ot 


Hindus. They are readily distinguishable by their peculiar 
head-dress and long pointed beards. They constitute, how- 
ever, but a smaU portion of the figures, which are for the 
most part representations of Hindu men and women, with 
most elaborate turbans and head-dresses, while exceedingly 
few apparently are of a sacred character. It is probable 
that nearly all these relics point to a later period of Bhar 
history, when Hindus had come and settled among them. 
The contrast between the long-bearded figures and the 
Hindu figures is very striking. It is questionable whether 
at the date of most of these sculptures the Bham were stiU 
in possession of the country ; indeed, I am inclined to the 
supposition that it had in part, or in^ whole, already passed 
from them into the hands of the Rajpoots, who are known 
to have been the rulers over this tract for a period of five 
hundred years. At the same time, the position and attitude 
of the Bhar figures on these sculptures indicate that at the 
time of their execution the Bhars were still a people of im- 
portance. It is right to add, however, that a few of the 
sculptures, yet only a few, represent the Bhars as the superior 
race, and attached to the Buddhist or Jain religion. 

My friend 0. J. Sibold, Esq., of Mirz^pur, has made an 
excellent collection of sculptures from the numerous remains 
at Pamp§.pilr&,, from which a few admirable drawings by a 
native artist have been selected for description. I have 
chiefly chosen those which exhibit 'the bearded figures. Some 
of these are evidently of a sacred character. It will be 
observed that the cast of countenance of all the bearded 
figures is of a peculiar type, differing considerably from the 
Hindu countenances, with which, in some instances, they are 
associated, and also from Hindu faces of the present day. 
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Figures ITos, 1 and 2 are probably Bbar Eijas; tbe same 
may be said of the bearded figure ISTo.. 3 tbe other figures in 
which are of a Hindu cast. Mox'eover, while the Bhar is 
seated, and occupies an honourable position, the Hindu to the 
left is standing, and is probably an attendant. The sharply- 
pointed beards of the Bhars in most of these sketches are 
very curious, being altogether unlike anything seen among 
the natives of India of modern times ; their head-dresses, 
too, are singular— the lower part of that of Ho. 1 looks like 


a crown. 


The bearded figure in Ho. 4— judging from his elaborate 
turban and long earrings— is a person of some distinction. 
His short beard has the appearance of a neckerchief. The 
artist has, I suspect, hardly caught its true expression ; the 
Hindu attendant is presenting something kneeling. In the 
compartment to the left, the figure with a Hindu countenance 
is seated cross-legged ; it is four-armed, and therefore a deitj^, 
perhaps the household god of the Bhar chief. If this be so, 
it shows that the sketch represents a period when the Bhars 
worshipped Hindu idols. 

Figures Hos. 5 and 6 seem to be at their devotions : one 
has his hands united together open, according to the fashion 
adopted by Hindus now-a-days, as expressive of adoration or 
obeisance ; the other has one elbow resting on hand. But 
we are not left in the dark either as to the act of worship 
or as to the object reverenced. Ho. 5 occupies a lower niche 
of a series of sculptures, the most prominent of which is a 
large and well-defined figure of Buddha seated. The head of 
this figure, which has not been figured, is manifestly of a 
genuine Buddhist type, with curly hair and nimbus. More- 
over, it has the conventional elephant depicted to the right 
above, so frequently found in ancient Buddhist sculptures. 
An interesting question is thus incidentally started, namely, 
what was the primitive religion of the Bhars? Jn the 
instance before us, Buddha is the object being worshipped. 
If such is the case, we are carried back to a period before 
the ESjpoots had arrived with their Hindu deities, and 
had induced the Bhars, whether by fair means or foul, to 
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embrace Hinduism, as, from information derived from some 
of the sculptures, we have every reason to supp»ose they 
subsequently did. 

Figure No. 6 is in contemplation. He is not a devotee, as 
some*might perhaps be inclined to imagine ; for he has several 
bracelets and armlets on his wrist and arm; nevertheless, it 
is probable that he is religiously employed. Figures Nos. 7 
and 8, display a considerable difference of head-dress. Their 
physiognomies are not of a Hindu type; the second has his 
beard closely out, though still well defined. The head. 
No. 7, is remarkable for the size of its earrings. The 
small figure, No. 8f,* has a head-dress, and what seem to be 
side-ornaments, different from all the rest. In appearance- 
he is worshipping a round object before him on a low altar. 

Is it a relic casket ? _ . . 

The central figure in No. 9, compared with the remaining 
figures, is of colossal proportions. Being headless, it is im- 
possible to speak about it with precision. The stumps of its 
four arms indicate that it was a divinity, but of what 
religion ? The elephant and deer were sacred animals with the 
Buddhists, and are very frequently found on their sculptures. 
The four arms, however, seem to point to a Hindu deity. 
Of the thirteen subordinate human figures, the three upper 
ones are beardless, and most likely represent Hindus. Two 
of these are worshipping the central figure ; the ten lower 
figures have all pointed beards, and present a great similarity 
of physiognomy. Those in an erect posture are perhaps 
intended -to represent priests, or, it may be, men of rank in 
attendance on the god ; one of them holds in his hand a flag, 
and another grasps a kind of club. All have on their heads 
a high conical cap or turban. The four-headed personages 
seated below display a very different style of head-dress, and 
seem to be of a humbler position in life. It is remarkable 
that the erect figures and the divinity also are adorned with 
what has the appearance of the sacred thread, while the 
sitting figures above and below are destitute of it. The Bhai 
figures. Nos. 1 and 4, have the thread also ; hut Nos. 2 and 3 

* Hot figured. 
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are without it. I am at a loss to explain this very singular 
circumstance. My own impression is, that the Bhars learnt 
the custom of wearing the thread from the Rajpoots who 
came amongst them. But this must have been done before 
the Bhars were subdued, and while the Rajpoots were mere 
servants to them; for it is hardly likely that the Rajpoots, 
after they had subjugated the Bhars, would have suffered 
them to wear a sacred badge which only Hindus of good 
caste were permitted to assume. 

Figures ISTos. 10 and 10 are four-armed divinities, yet 
they exhibit the Bhar type of countenance, seen in Nos. 8 
and 9 ; their conical caps and pointed beards are much like 
those observed in the erect figure of No. 12. Both are 
decorated with the sacred cord. The figure to the left is 
four feet four inches in height. The other has a massive 
jewelled ornament on the upper part of one of his left arms. 

The sitting figure, No. 10f,^‘ with four hands, is, I suppose, 
either intended for Buddha, or for one of the twenty* four 
subordinate divinities of the Jain religion. The hair is 
gathered up into a knot and tied by a fold. The double- 
beaded garland over the chest, passing round the waist, 
must not be confounded with the sacred thread. 

No. 10|-* presents the head of Buddha, already referred to. 
The entire figure seated, together with various emblematical 
figures on the sides and base, is a beautiful specimen of an- 
cient sculpture. From the circumstance that one of the 
Bhar bearded figures of this series occupies a niche at the 
base of this sculpture, there is good ground for supposition, 
as already remarked, that the ancient Bhars were, to some 
extent, Buddhists. 

It will be readily perceived that the beautiful figure No. 11 
displays a very different countenance from any of the Bhar 
figures described above. I believe it to be a likeness of a 
G-aharwar RSjpoot, probably of a chief of the family that 
took possession of the Bhar territory of Kantit. The conical 
head-dress is of the same description as that worn by Bhar 
chiefs in the sketches already noticed, but is more ornamented 

* Not figured. 





and magnificent. The figure is a dmnity, as is manifest 
from the third eye set in the middle of the forehead, and 
represents, very profiably, Sheva as Trilocbau, or the Three- 
eyed. As a specimen of art the relic is wthy of study. 
It is of colossal size, and originally belonged to a statue 
some ten or twelve feet in height. 

Mr. Woodburn, Settlement Officer in Oudh, in his Report 
on the Mangalsi pargannah of the Fyzabad District, has 
some interesting, though somewhat fanciful, observations on 
the nature and use of the Bhar forts in that part of Oudh. 
“Bhar forts, as they are called, are common in the pargannah. 
They are in general simple rounded mounds, more or less 
lofty, strewn with broken brick. The moimds appear to be 
in the main artificial, and their area is never large. If the 
dwellings of the Bhars were confined to the mound, the 
population of that day must have been very scanty. ^ This is 
hardly consistent with the revenue returns of Akbar s reign 
for the neighbourhood ; and yet, according to the corrobora- 
tive accounts of the Rajpoot tribes, the Bhars were dominant 
tin Akbar’s time. Impressed, however, with that idea, and 
feeling it hard to believe that a small population, living on 
an exuberant soiI> could have lived in a state of constant 
strife, I conceived that the mounds were possibly constructed 
as a sanitary precaution against the malaria of a region 
of marshes and forests. The theory is scarcely justified by 
the position of some of the mounds with which I became 
acquainted. But, however this may be, there can be no 
doubt a great change has taken place in' the habits of the 
people since the days of the mound-makers. Brick strong- 
holds have been succeeded by clay huts ; and, as in the case 
of Kaldparpur (where there is a Bhar fort), the people have 
formed the notion that evil and misfortune haunt the dweUing- 
places of their forerunners. It is strange how the name of 
the Bhars should have adhered to places that now know them 
no more.” 

That the Bhars were not a barbarous race, but were par- 
tially civilized, is sufficiently proved by the numerous works 
of skill which they have left. Their massive forts, found 
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thronglioiit tlie country wMck they once inhabited, testify to 
their warlike propensities ; yet they were probably erected 
chiefly as means of defence and as places of refuge : for in 
their later history it is certain they were exposed to fierce 
attacks from their Bajpoot neighbours. The same energy 
and talent which they exhibited in defending themselves 
against their enemies they also displayed in more peaceful 
pursuits. Whence this people obtained their civilization, 
which placed them much above the condition of many other 
aboriginal tribes, it is hard to say, unless we suppose that it 
had its origin in themselves. I know not why we should be 
so ready always to ascribe all the ancient civilization of India 
to successive troops of Hindu immigrants. The more I in- 
vestigate the matter, the stronger do my convictions become, 
that the Hindu tribes have learnt much from the aboriginal 
races: but that, in the course of ages, these races have been 
so completely subdued, and have been so ground down by 
oppression, and treated with such extreme rigour and scorn, 
that, in the present condition of abject debasement in which 
we find them, we have no adequate means for judging 
of their original genius and power. Mr. Thomason, late 
Lieutenant- Grovernor of the North- Western Provinces, in his 
Report on the Ceded Portion -of the District of Azimgarh, 
says of the Bhars and the tribes associated with them, The 
inhabitants of the country, by whatever name they are dis- 
tinguished, were a powerful and industrious people, as is 
evident by the large works they have left behind them.’^ ^ 
How long prior to the Eajpoot invasions the Bhars had 
occupied this tract of country cannot be ascertained ; yet the 
prosperity to which they had attained and the civilization 
they had acquired are sound reasons for thinking that they 
had held possession of it for a protracted period. Six, or at 
the most seven, hundred years ago, the whole of the Benares 
Provinces, a large portion of the Province of Oudh, and 
perhaps a considerable portion of outlying territories, were 
beyond all dispute chiefly in the hands of the Bhars and 
other aboriginal non- Aryan tribes. The fall of Kanouj and 
1 Mr. Thomason’s Eeport on the Ceded Portion of the District of Azxmgarh, p. 13. 
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Delhi at the end of the twelfth century set free the great 
E^ipoot families, and sent them wandering aU_ OTer the 
country in quest of new homes. These came in contact 
with the aboriginal tribes, and either subdued them^ at once, 
or as was probably more frequently the case, obtained em- 
ployment and lands from them in the first instance, _and 
afterwards, as opportunity served, by degrees seized their 
possessions, overthrew their owners, and expeUed them. 
This process was a long or short one, according to circum- 
stances. In some instances, several hundred years elapsed 
before the end was gained. Yet finally the same conclusion 

was attained everywhere. y _ ' 

The traditions of all the land-owning tribes of the tracts 
referred to accord with these statements, bearing united 
testimony to the fact, that a few hundred years ago the 
middle Ganges valley was occupied by non- Aryan aboriginal 
races. The history of the period preceding the E^jpoot 
immigrations is partly historical and partly conjectural. 
During the prevalence of Buddhism in Northern India, the 
Aryan races appear to have been everywhere dominant. 
Some of the aboriginal tribes blended with them, though to 
what extent is uncertain. As Hinduism began to re-assert 
its authority and claims, on the decay of Buddhism, a ferce 

struggle seems to have arisen between the two relipous 
factions. Yet how far the Aryans had cultivated the soil and 

spread themselves out into villages and towns is, strictly 
speaking, unknown. Whether, indeed, the country was weU 
or only scantily populated is equally uncertain ; most pro- 
bably the latter supposition is the correct one. This, how- 
ever, is tolerably clear, that the aboriginal tribes were in a 
subject condition. We have trustworthy information re- 
specting the kingdom of Benares and a portion of that country 
of which Ayodhya was the capital. They were governed by 
Hindus. Both were originally chief seats of Hinduism ; 
afterwards, in both places, Buddhism was very powerful; 
and, lastly, in both kingdoms Hinduism became once more 
in the ascendant. Nevertheless, the Aryan race, in its 
tremendous efforts to shake off the Buddhist creed, greatly 
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enfeebled itself, and was consequently unable to cope with 
the aboriginal tribes, wbicb, taking advantage of the religious 
and political strife which was destroying the life of the 
Hindu nation, endeavoured to regain their ancient lands, 
from which, ages before, they had been driven away into the 
forests and mountains. 

The remarks of Dr. Oldham respecting the district known 
by the modern name of Gh^zipur are equally applicable to 
the whole of the Benares Provinces. “On the downfall 
of Buddhism in this part of India, the distinction between 
the Aryans and the aborigines became as marked as ever. 
The former, weakened by their internecine war, were unable 
to hold the country ; the latter, removed from the civilizing 
influences to which they had been subjected, relapsed 
wholly or partially into barbarism ; and hence it was that 
this district, which thirteen hundred years ago formed an 
important part of a civilized Aryan monarchy, eight hundred 
years ago was under the sway of. a number of petty semi- 
barbarous aboriginal chiefs, and had a very small Aryan 
population ; while, on the other hand, the upper valley of 
the Ganges was filled with a teeming population of Hindus, 
who were in a position to send out colonies even before the 
coming of the Mussulmans, but who on their coming were 
compelled to do so.^/^ In this passage Dr. Oldham, I think, 
somewhat under-rates the civilization of the aboriginal tribes, 
which, as before remarked, judging from existing remains, 
was considerable. : 

To the same purport are the observations of Mr. C. A, 
Elliott respecting the changes in the distribution of the 
races of Oudh. The two periods in the history of that 
country, namely, Aryan and post- Ary an, he describes as 
follows : “ When the Aryan race,- ^ he says, : “ invaded the 
Gangetic valley and the Surajbansis settled in Ayodhya, the 
natural resource for the aborigines would be to fly to the 
hills, and find refuge in their impenetrable fastnesses, girded 
about with the deathly Terai. When the curtain rises again, 
we find Ayodhya destroyed, the Surajbansis utterly vanished, 

^ Dr. Oldham’s Statistical Memoir of the Gh^ziptlr District, p. 49. 
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and a great extent of country ruled over by aborigines, 
called Oberus in tbe far east, Bhars in tbe centre, and 
Rajpusis in tbe west. This great revolution seems to be 
satisfactorily explained by the conjecture, that tbe Bbars, 
Cberbs, etc., were tbe aborigines whom tbe Aryans bad 
driven to tbe bills, and wbo, swarming down from tbence 
not long after the beginning of our era, overwhelmed tbe 
Aryan civilization, not only in Sabetan and tbe other 
northern towns, but in Ayodbya itself, drove the Surajbansis 
under Kanak Sen to emigrate into distant Gujerat, and 
spread over all the plain between the Himalayas and that 
spur of tbe Yindbya Range which passes through the south of 
Mirzapur.”^ 

These aboriginal races, having once re-entered the tracts ot 
country which they had wrested from the Aryan tribes, settled 
upon them, and remained comparatively unmolested for a 
long period extending over hundreds of years. All this is 
plahi when it is considered how firm was the hold which they 
had on the country when the wave of R&jpoot immigration 
began to flow in upon them. Their cities and towns, their 
industrial arts, their huge earthworks, their canals and 
trenches, connecting rivers, and so forth, are irrefragable 
proofs of their permanence and prosperity. 

But it must not be imagined that the land was cleared and 
cultivated to the extent in which we now see it. On the 
contrary, it is likely that not only during this period of non- 
Aryan occupation of this portion of India, but also during 
the preceding period of Aryan occupation, the country had 
not been largely brought under cultivation, and that immense 
forests abounded, extending over many miles./ My own con- 
viction is, that only in comparatively recent times, especially 
since the reign of Akbar, have the vast plains of Northern 
India been subjected to the plough and the harrow. The 
Emperor Baber, the grandfather oi Akbar, in his Memoirs, 
says that while at Ohunar, a lion, a rhinoceros, and a wild 
buffalo were seen close on the edge of his camp, and that 
many elephants roamed in the jungle around Chunai, and 
1 Mr. 0. A. Elliott’s Chronioles of Oonao, p. 27. 
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apparently even as far as and beyond Benares. Elephants 
are known to have frequented the jungle between Chunar 
and Allahabad in the sixteenth century ; and the hills to the 
south of the Ganges must at that time have been almost 
unapproachable. 

It is certain, therefore, that at the time when the Bhars 
and other industrious aboriginal races planted their villages 
and cultivated the lands around them, vast tracts infested by 
wild beasts remained uncleared. They inhabited, in short, 
an illimitable forest, which they cleared in places and 
cultivated, subduing the untamed land, providing against 
dearth by digging splendid tanks, banking up morasses, 
utilizing water-courses, and thus laying the foundations of 
social happiness and comfort. All inquiry,’’ says Mr. G. 
Eicketts, shows that the civilization of this district, namely, 
Allahabad, and its reclamation from the primitive jungle, 
was of comparatively recent date, that is, within four hundred 
and fifty years. Yery few of the Mahomedans claim descent 
from the followers of Shahab-ud-din ; but few Hindus date 
back beyond the reign of Jai-Ohand, of Kanouj, whose 
followers, when defeated by Shahab-ud-din, i>opalated a 
portion of this district ; but almost all state that their 
ancestors took possession of those jungle tracts which form 
their present estates within this period.”^ If our own 
remarks respecting the social condition of the Bhars be 
correct, the estimate Mr. Eicketts forms of the cultivation of 
this tribe, and of others in this neighbourhood, is altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

Sir Henry Elliot considers it strange that so little notice is 
taken of the Bhars in the Puranas. The fact may be ac- 
counted for in two ways : in the first place, Brahmanical wiiters 
generally speak of the Dasyas and Asuryas, and all other 
non- Hindu races, with superciliousness and contempt, and 
consequently rarely exhibit a particle of interest in their 
welfare ; and in the second place, the abandonment of a con- 
siderable tract of country on the part of the Aryans, who 

^ Census Report of the North-Western Provinces for 1866, vol, i, Appendix B,, 
p. 127. 
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occupied them, or their expulsion therefrom _hy aboriginal 
races, was an act of such little honour that it was natural 
not only that the circumstance should not he 
records devoted to the purposes of the Hindu ^hes, hut 
also that the aborigines themselves who had profited by it 

should be unnoticed. Sir H. Elliot conjectures, however, that 

am obscure reference to the Bhars is to he found in the 
Brahma Pur&na, where it is said, among the descendants 
of Jayadhwaja are the Bharats, who, it is added, are not 
commonly from their great nmnUr also the 

Sarivansa sfys of the Bharats, i. p. 157, ‘They form an 
^«,Tnense family, whose numbers it is impossible to mention. 

Or they may, perhaps, be the Bhargas of the Mahabharata, 
subdued by Bhim Sen, on his eastern expedition. 

With aU this industry and capacity, the Bhars were destined 

to nerish. The chief cause of their destruction wag 
doubtless, as already stated, the success of the Mahomedan 
invasions of India, whereby the great Rajkot ^^l®^s,of 
Kanouj and Delhi were overthrown, and the Eajpoot tribes 
generally of Hpper India coming mto collision with a foe 
strono-er than themselves, were compelled to surrender their 
old possessions and to seek out new homes Bemg driven 
from their own countries, they fled into the more secure 
regions of the east, where, coming in contact with aboriginal 

tribes, they gradually subdued them. . , 

In the G-h§,zipur and Azimgarh districts a fierce and pro- 
longed contest was carried on between the Bhars and the 
Sengarh Rajpoots, from Phaphund in the District of Etawah. 
These latter first entered the northern part of Ghazipm, in 
the employment of the Bhar Raja who resided there. Mter 
a time, receiving some provocation from the Raja, they Mled 
him, and endeavoured to seize his territory. The Bhars, 
however, bravely defended their lands; but the supenor 
military skill of their enemies was more than a matcH tor 
their courage and numbers, and they were obliged to submit 
to the yoke of the conqueror. The Sengarhs had two chiefs, 
Hari Thakur and Bir Thakur. The descendants of the former 
1 Elliot's Supplemental Glossary, p. 83. 
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occupy the Laknesar pargannah, while those of the latter 
are found partly in the Zuhhr&hM pargannah of the 
Ghazipur District, and partly in a portion of Sikandarpur, in 
the Azimgarh District. They reckon fifteen generations 
since their arrival in these parts, which shows that the Bhar 
rule lasted until a comparatively recent period.’- 
The extmsivQ pargannah of Kantit, in 
derives its name, according 


the Mirzipur District, 
■s to tradition, from the famous 
Baja Earn, who, it is said, came on a tirih, or pilgrimage, to 
the island of Bam Gyah, in the Ganges, near Vindhyachal. 
Earn-tirth has been contracted into Eantit. Formerly this 
tract was in the possession of the Bhars, but was wrested 
from them by the Gaharw^r B^jpoots, under their chief, 
GMhan Deo, of the family of Bija Jai-Chand, of Eanouj, 
who massacred the Bhar ruler, together with his relations 
and attendants. The capital of the Bhar kingdom in these 
parts was, I conjecture, the extensive city of Pamp&pfiri, from 
which the sculptures were brought which have already been 
described. Gudhau Deo built forts on his domains, portions 
of which are still standing. This chief also took from the 
Bhars the lands of Ehair^garh — now a pargannah in the 
AllahIbS-d District — which afterwards fell to one of his sons. 


1 Dr. Oldham’s Statistical Memoir of the Oh^zipur District, chap. 

2 M r. C. B-aikes’ Settlernont ilecords of Kantit rargamiah, sec. 4. 
Eevenue Settiemenf, Allahabdd, vol. ii., part i. sec. 29, 
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parmmah, Ae Bkar prmeipality was destroyed bytte Menu 
R^ipoots, wbo came from Amber, or old Jaipur, where the 
ddS branch of the clan stiH exists. The tradition of the 

circnmstance-nniversally believed in the neighbourhood-is 

rSows :~BiTe persons of the Mon race undertook to 
perform a pilgrimage from their own country to 
Passin- through the Bhar territory, they were attracted t^y 
its advantages, and determined to remain there, and to settle 
am^Hts inhibitants. They were joined by other members 
of their tribe whom they invited over. As they increased 
ia Lmbers Ind importance, the Bhars sought to make 
affiances with them ; but their overtures being discounten- 
tw disputes at length arose on the subject of intermarriag 
which increased to Hows. This seems to j^^ve^ ^®®^ 
signal for a general attack upon the Bhars, and 
which ensued the Monus people were so successful they 

not only completely subjugated the aborigines, but utterly 
destroyed them. At the present day scarcely a Bhar is to be 
found^from one extremity of the pargmimh to the other, so 
absolute and entire has been their extermination. 

Fortune, however, is a fickle goddess, and the fate of the 
Menus Eajpoots of Bhadohi, and also of the Gaharw^r 
nZooU of Kantit, affords a notable instance of her incon- 
staifcy The former, caffing in the aid of Pirthipat Singh, 
Mia of Part^bgarh, to settle their family disputes, fell into 
Hs power- and, in the year 1751, the pargannah passed from 
Ms hTnds into those of Balwant Singh, RIja of Benares 
"Ldescndaute it still remains. 

ambitions oMeitam aUo obtained possession of tie Kantrt 
to^drivinn ont the G-aharrtr Kija, Titamaj.t, who, w.tb 
S atindante, sought safety in flight. For n^rly fine 
hundred years the Rdja and his predecessors had occupied 
ffie country. On the rebellion of R§ja Oheff Smgh, of 
Benares Warren Hastings sent for Rdja Gobmdjit, son o 
from his hiding-place, f®^ the Purp- o^ res^^- 
ing to him his patrimonial estate of Kontit. T^® 
of Benares, however, had sufficient influence with the Biitish 
Government to hinder its restoration; and he only received 
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a tentli part of its original receipts. His successors now 
reside in tlie old G-aliarw^r Port of Bijaipur, the domains of 
which were afterwards given as a commutation of the tenth. 
The prestige of the ancient Gaharwar family in the 
flourishing commercial city of Mirz%>ur is very great ; and 
when the Mutiny was at its height, the Government wisely 
availed themselves of it in preserving order among the 
people-^ 

It is greatly to the credit of the Eaja of Benares, that 
during the time of his occupancy of the Kantit estate, he 
exerted himself most energetically in promoting the pro- 
sperity of the new and rising city of Mirzapur. He sent over 
traders of various kinds from Benares, and a detachment of 
horse and foot was stationed there for the security of its 
inhabitants. The trade of the city rapidly increased, and it 
is not too much to say that its present important position as 
one of the chief centres of trade in this province is mainly 
the result of the Baja’s enterprise.® 

Again, in the district of Allahab^ several tribes of 
B^jpoots at various times ejected the Bhars. For instance, 
theBais Bajpoots are found in pargannah ; the Monus 

Bajpoots, in Kawai ; the Sonak, in Meh ; the Tessyal, in 
Sikandra;, and the ISTauwak, in Nawab Gunj. The Bisen 
Bajpoots have settled in Karra, and Atharban in the Doab.^ 

The Bais ESjpoots of Oudh were very ruthless in their 
treatment of these industrious aborigines. Mr. Patrick 
Carnegy, in his Historical Sketch of Fyzabid,” gives a 
particular account of the successful raids by members of the 
Bais tribe in that part of Oudh now known as the district of 
FyzabM. The Bais of Malethu overthrew and dispossessed 
the Bhars only two hundred years ago ; whilst the Bhars of 
Sohwal and Burn aided in the suppression of the Bhars four 
hundred years since. The Bais of ITchhapali did the same 
about the same period. The Bais of BS-mphr Bhagun Tikvl 
fought the Bhars in the time of the Emperor Jehangir. The 

1 Eeport of the Bhadoht Pargannah, pp. 4, 5, 8. 

2 The same. 

3 Eeport of Eevenue Settlement, AUah§-had, vol. ii,, part i,, sec. 45. Settle- 
ment Eeport of the Aziragarh Eistrict, vol. i., sec. 24. 
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Bal, of Gonda toot sorrioe under tte oMef .onto tee 
hundred yean b.et, embraeed the opportunrty of Mmg him 
.nd seited his estates. The great Bais fanuhe. holding la^ 
in the pargamah of Kangalsi enpolled the Bhais tom two 
to throe hnndred years ago. The Mahomedans resteg there 
staM that Mangal Sen, tom whose name the word Mangalsi is 

I have already referred to the territory m the Gorakhpur 
District, now occupied by the Kansik Rajpoots, and former y 
occupied by the Bhars, who were driven out from their lands 

or destroyed, like the rest of their race. ^ ^ . pt. 

The Eaipoot tribes, although the principal, were not the 
only enemies of the Bhars. The Mahomedans also at wious 
times settled in many places on their lands^. In the Allahabad 
District the parganmhs of Ohail and Karlli are dmos en ire y 

in the occupation of Mahomedan proprietors. Being near the 

citv itself in which the Nazim, or chief local officer, and his 
underlings resided, it is not remarkable that pargamaM 
should have faUen a prey to their cupidity. Wheu the 

kingdom of Jaunpur was established, in the fourteenth 

cenW. all this part of the country formed a portion 
of the King of Jaunpur’s dominions, and remained so until 
the downfall of the last king, Hussain Khan, towards the 

end of the fifteenth century. . 

If the dates given above be correct, it is plain that the 
Bhars, not a great while ago, were the lords of the soil over 
a considerable portion of the Benares Province and the 
Province of Oudh. It does not appear that at any time they 
possessed sovereign power; it is probable that they peace- 
fully acknowledged the supremacy of the reigning monarch 
in these provinces for the time being, first of the Kings of 
Kanoui; then of the early Mahomedan Emperors ; then of 
the Kings of Jaunpur, and lastly of the Mogul Empmors. 
Whether in the dark middle ages of Indian history, prior to 
the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni and his hosts, and after 
the fall and expulsion of the Buddhists, the Bhars were 
ever independent rulers, is a problem which cannot be solved. 
Yet wbat has become of the old Bhar race ? Their fate 
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has been most disastrous, inasmuch as they have not only 
been robbed of their lands, and of all authority incident 
to wealth and rank, but their conquerors have plunged them 
in the lowest depth of humiliation. Their present condition 
proves conclusively that they were ever regarded by their 
oppressors as fair game, to be hunted down and destroyed. 
Not content with doing their utmost to exterminate the Bhars 
during long centuries of grinding tyranny, they have de- 
graded the survivors of the race to the most abject condition 
in the social scale. Here and there, in many places, as will 
presently be shown, Bhars are still found; but, with few ex- 
ceptions, their state is one of great social ignonimy. They 
are largely employed to tend swine, an office which in India 
only the most despised and disreputable classes will undertake. 
Perhaps this office is a remnant of the old habits of the 
Bhars, and indicates, as it is indeed almost certain, that their 
ancestors ate pork and the flesh of other animals. By some 
persons the Bhars are included in the caste of Pasis, one of 
the most ignoble of the non-Hindu castes. 

It would be interesting to learn the history of the degrad- 
ation of a race of people, of enterprise and skill, of originality 
and singular practical ability, which it is evident once 
characterized them in no ordinary degree. Their supplanters, 
whether E^jpoots, Brahmans, or Mahomedans, though more 
civilized and refined, are not to be compared with the nobler 
aborigines, whom they have ruined, in regard to the great 
works of public utility which have been executed in the land. 
In default of such historical information — which, indeed, 
there is little probability of our ever acquiring — the only ex- 
planation of the circumstance that I can give is, that their 
present miserable condition is the result of the pride and 
intolerance of their conquerors. As a non- Aryan tribe they 
were considered impure, and altogether unfit to be the com- 
panions of the twice-born and their associates. Their 
industry, their naturaT gifts, their energy and perseverance, 
constituted, in the judgment of these high-caste intolerants, 
no claim to their consideration ; on the contrary, may have 
furnished a reason, in addition to their religious uncleanness. 
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for depressing them as low as possible. The mental superiority 

of the Aryan races over the Bhars, and other similar aboriginal 
tribes, admits of no dispute ; and it is equally certain that, 
in industry and practical sagacity, they were barely equal 
to them. This is proved by the fact, patent to all residing in 
those parts of India to which special reference has-been 
made in this essay, that there are more numerous remains of 
their mechanical ability and scientific attainments in that 
tract than of all the Rajpoots and other Aryan tribes that 
have succeeded them. In the view of the writer, special 
measures should be adopted by philanthropists for the social 
and political regeneration of the Bhar, the Seen which has 
sufiered a like degradation— and other aboriginal tribes. 
W^ell-informed and generous Hindus, who are deriving in- 
calculable benefits from British rule in India aspirants for 
political distinctions and favours, men animated, or professing 
to be animated, with noble desires for the enlightenment of 
their fellow-countrymen— may fairly be called upon to render 
efficient aid in this great enterprise. Nor should the Govern- 
ment withhold a helping hand. It has paid little practical 

attention to these despised classes hitherto. This is a grave 

though unintentional error. Why should not the Bhar and 
Seorl have a chance to recover their lost social position ? 
The Government has it in its power to afford them this chance. 
Has it yet the will ? 

A few of the Bhar tribe, although they may not have saved 
themselves from social contempt, are still in possession of 
property and comparative independence. While not a single 
Bhar landed proprietor exists in the Bhadohl pargannah of 
the Mirz^pur District, there are two Bhar land-holders, or 
were not long since, in the neighbouring of Kantit, 

in the same district. But these men, disloyal to their tribe, 
though wuse in their generation, feeling the grevious burden 
of their social position, affect a Rajpoot title, notwithstanding 
that it is well known they are directly descended from the 
Bhars. Tbe extensive tract in the Yindhya HiUs, known as 
the Tallfiq^ of Koin(Rh, belongs to a Bhar clan. 

In the AUahabM District this unfortunate race seems to 
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have been well nigh extinguished. There are,- however, three 
Bhar villages in the Khairigarh pargannah, namely, Majera, 
Kalyanpur, and Omraicha, the families of which are said to 
have right to six others, although in realty only occupying 
these three. It is probable that the Bhars, driven away from 
more civilized regions, retreated into the wild jungle of 
Khariagarh, and remained there long after multitudes of 
their race in other places had been destroyed. But they were 
finally expelled by the present E^ja of Manda, to whom 
reference has been already made. The Arail and Barrah 
pargcmmhs have also Bhars residing in them. They are 
likewise met with in every village of pwrgcmnah Salimpur, 
Majhohl in the Gorakhpur District. In Shahabad they still 
hold a portion of the extensive domains formerly in the 
possession of the tribe. A pargannah of Ohota Nagpur is 
called Bharwa. 

In fact, the Bhars still cling with pertinacity to the country 
in which their more fortunate ancestors flourished for so 
many generations. In most of the cities and towns, and in 
not a few of the villages likewise, scattered members of the 
tribe are found. The exhibit little tribal cohesiveness or 
esprit tie eorpSy and are utterly destitute of spirit and enter- 
prise. In the Ghazipur District alone there are fifty-six 
thousand Bhars ; in Gorakhpur, sixty-three thousand ; in 
Azimgarh, sixty-nine thousand; in Benares, thirty-three 
thousand, and many more in other places. Bhars are com- 
monly employed as village policemen, and also as ploughmen. 
It is said that there are properly two divisions of them, the 
Bhars and the E^jbhars, the latter differing from the former 
in not eating swines’ flesh, and being regarded, consequently, 
as more honourable than the latter. It is not improbable 
that they may be descended from the old Bhar nobility. 
E^jpoots are in the habit of purchasing female children from 
the Eaj bhars and marrying them to their sons ; this arises 
from the habit of infanticide which has existed for so long 
among some of the Eajpoot tribes. 

In spite of the pertinacity with which, if tradition is 
correct, the higher castes kept aloof from Bkar alliances, they 
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were not always successful in doing so. In tie AUaliai&d 
District, for instance, three examples are found of unions 
with Bhar families. Mr. Q-. Eioketts in his memora,Edum 
states that three influential castes or clans claim an admixture 
of Bhar blood. These are the Bharors, Garhors, and Tikaits. 
The two former are not numerous ; they are landed pro- 
prietors in the southern portion of this district, and appear 
to be a connecting Hnk between the higher castes, who are 
eeneraUy landed proprietors, and those inferior castes, whose 
lot is servitude. The Tikaits are numerous and possess much 
influence. A Ohauh&n leader carried off his Bhar chief’s 
daughter. The descendants are still proprietors of a portion 
of that Bhar chief’s possessions.! 

Mr. P. Oarnegy, in Notes on tlie Eaces of Oadh., 
indulges the strange notion that the Bhars are of Eajpoot 
origin, and the Cherfls also, “and such like.” And yet he 
acknowledges that the “weight of opinion seems to be m 
favour of the belief that the Bhars may have been the so- 
called aborgines of Eastern Oudh, which formerly included 
Azimgarh and Gorakhpur.” This view he dissents from, 
holding that if they were “not the aborigines of Eastern 
Oudh, they were at any rate ESjpoots in E§.ma’s time, or long 

before the Christian era.” ^ ^ ^ 

It is a question, of considerable etlmological interest \Yh.ether 
the Bhars were originally connected with the Gherus, Seoris, 
and other ancient races of Northern India. The Cheriis are 
sometimes spoken of as a branch of the Bhars ; and as to the 
Seoris, it was the opinion of Sir H. Elliot that there was 
great reason to suppose that Oherfls and Seoris were formerly 
one and the same ; yet he says it is very difficult to trace the 
connexion between these tribes. It is certainly rernarkahle 
that the parganmh of Barhar, in the Mirzapm’ District 
which I have no doubt should be Bharhar ; the second 
syllable, “bar,” being the reduplication of the “bar” of the 
first syllable— is at the present time partly inhabited by a 

race of Seoris. . . , 

My own belief is, that many of the aboriginal tribes oi 
1 Mr. Eioketts’ Report, p. 128. 
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India were originally blended together. All investigation 
into the races of India goes to prove that at various epochs 
separate tribes have spread over the land, one pushing forward 
another, the weaker and less civilized retreating to the jungles 
and hilly fastnesses ; and the stronger, in their turn, giving 
place to fresh and more vigorous clans. It may be impossible 
to prove, therefore, what is nevertheless highly probable, that 
in very ancient times most of these tribes were exceedingly 
few in number ; for it is a singular circumstance, opposed, 
indeed, when regarded superficially, to the assumption I am 
making, that the races of India, whether Aryan or non- 
Aryan, for a long succession of ages, have largely maintained 
their distinctive individuality, notwithstanding the fluctu- 
ations in their respective histories. Still, to some extent, 
they have united with one another, and it is indisputable 
that a large number of the low castes of India have sprung 
from unions between the races. In many instances a careful 
scrutiny can detect in these castes, not only their special 
differences, but also the very names by which the clans 
they represent were primarily designated. 

This scattering of tribes over the country has produced, a 
result which perhaps is not found on the same scale in any 
other part of the world, namely, that every district in India 
has its peculiar clans, with their own traditions and annals ; 
and has, in addition, a host of fragmentary and isolated 
remnants of lost or vanquished tribes, like the Bhars, of 
which, in some cases, scarcely more than their bare names 
can now be traced. 

But the subject of the history of the aboriginal races of 
India is one which, although material is being gradually 
collected for its elucidation, is nevertheless so intricate and 
involved that it will require long and patient research before 
satisfactory conclusions are attained. The unravelling of the 
tangled skein of Indian history is necessarily a work of 
time, and of great difficulty. Tet something has been already 
accomplished by earnest, conscientious, and painstaking 
labourers. Exceedingly harassing as the task undoubtedly is, 
still knot after knot of the disordered thread is being gradually 
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unloosed. The enterprise is one demanding perseverance 
and industry, which, will achieve in this, as in most pursuits, 
far greater and more brilliant results than the sudden eflEbrts 

of an intense and fitful enthusiasm. _ _ __ 

In addition to my own independent investigations on the 
subiect of this essay, I have received considerable assistance 
in its preparation from the Mowing works :-Mr. Plowden’s 
General Report of the Census of the North-West Provinces, 
for 1865 ; Mr. G. Ricketts’ Memorandum on the Castes of 
AUah§,bfi.d, in the General Report ; Report on the Bhadohee 
Pargannah of the Pamily Domains of the Mah4r4ja of 
Benares, by Mr. Duthoit, Deputy Superintendent; Settlement 
Records of the Kantit Pargannah, Mirz^pfir, by Mr. C. 
Raikes ; Revenue Settlement Reports of Gorahkpur, AUa- 
h&.b&d, and Azimgarh ; Benares Magazine, Vol. II. ; Dr. 
Wilton Oldham’s Report on the Ghazipfir District; Sir H. 
Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary ; Memoirs of the Emperor 
Baber ; Mr. C. A. Elliott’s Chronicles of Oonao, a District in 
Oudh ; and Mr. P. Camegy’s Races, Tribes, and Castes of 
the Province of Oudh, 
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Abt. XIX . — Of Jihad in Mohammedan Law, and its applica- 
tion to British India, By X. B. E, Baillie. 


The term Jihad is technically appUed to warfare carried 
on for the propagation of the Mohammedan religion. As 
such warfare is unlawful, unless the people against whom it 
is about to be waged have been first summoned to embrace 
the faith, this summons has entered into the legal definition 
of the term. Jihad is accordingly defined to be a call to the 
true religion, and war with those who refuse to accept it in 
their persons or property, — that is, by professing the faith 
themselves, or by submitting to pay ^^ji%’ijut or poll-tax, by 
means of which they are rendered free to the open profession 
of their own religion. 

Two conditions are required to the permission or legality 
of Jihad, One of these is the refusal of the enemy, when 
called upon, to submit to the projflfered terms, together with 
the absence of any agreement or treaty between them and 
the Mussulmans ; and the other is good ground for hope on 
the part of the latter that they will be able to contend suc- 
cessfully against the enemy, should the terms be rejected.^ 
Subject to these conditions, aggressive warfare against infidels 
is lawful according to the Soonnees.^ But the Sheeahs add 
a further condition, namely, the presence of the Imam, or of 
some one appointed by him to conduct the Jihad and as 
that cannot be had while he remains concealed from the eyes 
of the faithful. Jihad, according to the Sheeahs, is, under 
present circumstances, positively forbidden. It is, I think, 
commonly assumed by Soonnee writers, at least by those of 
the Hanifite or prevailing sect in India, that Jihads are 
directed and organized by the Imam or head of the whole 
Mussulman community. But as in these times there is no 

1 Futawa Alum-geeree, vol. ii., p. 266. » Hamilton's Hedaya, Tol. ii., p. Ul. 

8 Shuraya-ool-Islam, p. 136, 
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senerally acknowledged neaa oi tne wnui« ^ 

Lid that the duty of Jihad, which is in a manner incumbent 
on all true believers, is sufficiently satisfied if any one howm 
or tribe of Mussulmans is engaged in it. It follows,^ there- 
fore that Jihad may he proclaimed and organized by the 
Imam or head of any tribe or nation of Mussulmans who is 
able to conduct it with a reasonable hope of success ; without 
which, indeed, Jihad is positively unlawful, as a useless im- 
perilling of the lives and property of the faithful. 

When the Imam has determined on a^ Jihad, he should 
review and number his army, to ascertain its strength in 
horse and foot, and enter the names of his soldiers in a 
general muster-roll. He is then, upon entering the enemy s 
Luntry, to call upon the people in the terms before mentioned, 
and if they should reject both alternatives, and are con- 
quered, their persons and property are at his dis- 

Lsal. It is important to observe that if there should be any 
Long the conquered people who have embraced tbe fa^h, 
though themselves and their infant children are free, and they 
are Slowed to retain possession of their movable property, 
yet all of it that is immovable becomes, like the rest of the 
Lquered territory, fei, or confiscated for the benefit of the 

l^om what has been said it is obvious that Jih^ is public 
warfare, and as it is permitted only under conditions which 
a State alone is capable of satisfying, it is evident that it is 
only in such circumstances that it can ever be the duty oi in- 
dividual Mussulmans to join in it. Even then it is only a 
general duty, and does not become special, so as by its neglect 
to brino- guilt on individuals, so long as it is engaged in by 
any onl tribe or people of Mussulmans. The only case in 
which, from being a general duty, it becomes special, is that 
of a nufeer or alarm that the enemy are coming to attack a 
country, and the persons, families, and property of its inhabit- 
ants. It then becomes the duty of all who are able to gc 
out to the JilMd. But even in such circumstances, it is not 
the duty of the whole Mussulman community to come tc 

1 Alnm.. Tol. ii.. p. 266. * Hedaya, yol. ii., p. 170. 
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tlieir aid. Only those who are near the enemy, and able to 
contend with them, are bound to join in the contest. With 
regard to all the rest, the duty remains as hQiQTe,furz-i-Mfm/ut^ 
that is, one which is sufficiently fulfilled, if observed by any 
tribe belonging to the community. 

These are the only two cases that I have met with in the 
books in which Jihad is permitted or lawful, and they afford 
BO sanction to the idea that Mussulmans living under a 
foreign government are allowed to rise up against it unpro- 
voked; while it is to be observed that permission is ab- 
solutely necessary to the legality of Jihad, for the destruction 
of human life is in itself a positive evil.^ Much less can such 
a rising be considered a duty under such circumstances. 
Indeed, to suppose that it can be so is little short of a libel 
against the Mohammedan Law and Religion. 

I have hitherto assumed that there is no treaty or agree- 
ment between the people against whom the Jihad is carried 
on and the general body of Mussulmans. Though Mo- 
hammedans have long ceased to be under the sway of one 
sovereign, they are so bound together by the common tie of 
Islam, that as between themselves there is no difference of 
country, and they are therefore said to compose one dar ot 
mansion ; and in like manner, all who are not Mohammedans, 
being accounted by them as of one faith, however much they 
may differ from each other in religious belief, are also said to 
be of one dar. The whole world, therefore, or so much of 
it as is inhabited and under regular government, has been 
divided into the Dar-ool-Islam, which comprehends Arabia 
and all other countries subject to Mussulman rule, and the 
Bar-oohlliirh, which comprehends all countries that are not 
subject to such rule. 

Though hurl) means literally enmity, and all foreigners are 
hurhee^ or enemies in the eye of the law, yet Mohammedan 
governments have found it necessary, from the earliest times, 
to enter into treaties of peace with foreigners. It is true 
that the Imam may, if he deem it to be for the advantage of 
the Mussulmans, withdraw from such ti^aties by giving due 
1 Hedaya, voL ii^, p. 140. 
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notice of Ms intention; but wMle the treaties remain in force 
they are strictly to be observed, and are binding on the whole 
community. The notice of withdrawal must be such as to 
enable the king or ruler of the people with whom the treaty 
was made, to give his subjects timely warning throughout 
his dominions, and thus put them on their guard against a 
renewal of hostilities. Without such notice the renewal 
would be ghudr or perfidy, for which the Prophet has indi- 
cated his special abhorrence in terms that will be noticed 

more particularly hereafter. , , 

The exigencies of commerce have also rendered it neces- 
sary to sanction the residence of foreigners in Mohamme an 
countries, when similar privileges are allowed to Moham- 
medans in these countries. In such circumstances, when a 
Mohammedan is allowed to reside in a foreign country, he 
is strictly prohibited by his own law from molesting in any 
way either in their persons or property, the people arnong 
whom he is permitted to dwell. The reason or prmciple of 
the prohibition is tHs, that by isteeman or obtaining pro- 
tection, he has become in a manner a zamin, or surety to the 
people for his peaceable conduct towards them, and any 
molestation by him of them, under such circumstances, would 
be a breach of suretyship, and an act of ghudr ox perfidy, ihe 
principle is therefore quite general,— suretyship being the co- 
relative of protection,-and it is equaUy applicable to aU 

persons, whether merchants or not, and whatever *^6^^ 
numbers, who have obtained, or are in the enjoyment of, the 
protection. Being the co-relative of protection, it is binding 
only so long as that is afibrded. If, therefore, the sovereign 
of the country should break his engagement by seizing the 
property of a Mussulman resident, or throwing him into 
prison, or others should do so with the sovereign’s knowledge 
md without his preventing them, the person subjected, to 
such treatment would be freed from his counter-obhgation, 
and might lawfully retaliate by molestmg the people of the 
country in their persons or property. But until this takes 
place, the resident under protection, or moosiamtn as he is 
1 Hidayah (original), -vol. ii., p. 715. 
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termed, is bound to refrain, and any breach of Ms obligation 
of suretyship is, as already observed, ghtidr or perfidy. 

JTow Mohammed has marked his special abhorrence of this 
offence by declaring that the ghadir or perfidious person shall 
be set up on a stake, that is impaled, at the day of final re- 
tribution, in order that his perfidy may be publicly made 
known to the assembled universe.^ 

So much for the general law of Jihad. Let us now see 
how far it is applicable to the relation in which the British 
GoYernment stands to Mohammedan countries, and the 
Mussulman subjects of our Indian Empire stand towards 
the Government of that country. 

With regard to the first point, there are subsisting treaties 
of amity between the British Government, on the one hand, 
and the Turkish Empire and the kingdoms of Persia and 
Afghanistan on the other. These treaties are binding on the 
whole Mussulman community ; in so much that while they 
subsist, Jihad, or warfare for the purpose of propagating the 
Mussulman faith among the subjects of the British Govern- 
ment, is prohibited to all Mohammedan States. If, therefore, 
the Sitt anah csm-p, which is said to be formed on our north- 
west frontier, for the purpose of invading our territories, is to 
be considered as a Mohammedan State, haviug a duly con- 
stituted Imam at its head (and it is only on such a suppo- 
sition that Jihad by it would be lawful), then the people 
assembled in it are bound by the said treaties, and are actually 
prohibited by their own law from making any assault of a 
religious character upon us. It cannot therefore be lawful 
for other Mussulmans to assist them in any attempt of the 
kind, and much less so for our Indian Mussulmans, who are 
under a further restraint by the protection afforded them by 
the Government of that country. 

That they enjoy the fullest protection under the British 
Government cannot be denied. Nor has it ever been alleged 
that they are exposed to any kind of molestation in their 
persons or property by the Government, or by any other 
persons with its knowledge or connivance. They are thus 
^ Kifayah, toI. ii., p* 762. 
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clearly under the obligatiou imposed upon them by their 
idceman or enjoyment of protection. Any act of hostility 
ia their own persons, or by money or other assistance given 
to enemies, would therefore be an act of ghtidr or perfidy on 
their part, and thus expose them to the doom denounced 

against the ghadir by their own Prophet. t A ^ 

Before concluding these remarks, I will briefly advert to 
a question that has been lately revived amongst Mussulmans 
in India, viz., whether so much of that country as is subject 
to British rule has become 3ar-ool-Eurh, or is still Dar-ool- 
Islam. Prirnd facie, every country under any other ^han 
Mussulman government is to be accounted Par-ool-Hurb. 
But, according to Aboo Huneefa, a country which, like British 
India, was once JDar-ool-Islam, does not chanp its character 
merely by passing under the government of infidels. Other 
conditions are required, which can hardly be said to be fully 
satisfied in the case of British India. According to his two 
disciples and companions, Aboo Yoosuf and Mohammed, these 
conditions are not required, simple conquest being all that 
they deem necessary. Analogy is in favour of their opinion, 
but the results to which their doctrine would lead are rather 
in favour of that of their master. By conquest the whole 
property, public and private, of the conquered people, passes 
ipso facto to their conquerors ; and this holds good of con- 
quests by infidels over Mohammedans, provided that the 
property is secured within the infidel territory. Now this 
condition is satisfied at once if the country in which the 
property is situated becomes Par-oolSurb, and the Mussul- 
man owners thus lose all right to reclaim their property, if 
it has been divided, as it legally may be, among the soldiery. 
Be that as it may, there is, however, no doubt that when the 
two disciples concur in opinion against their master, a judge 
is at liberty, according to the general rule, to adopt which- 
ever of the opinions he thinks best. A Mohammedan leader 
disposed to attack British India is therefore not unlikely to 
treat it as Dar-ool-Ewrb. Let us assume, then, that British 
India is Bar-oohEurb, and, further, let us suppose that the 
threatened 8ittamh invasion has been made and is successful. 
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what are likely to be the consequences of such an eTent to 
Mussulmans in British India ? The BUtamhs are Wahabees, 
that is, Soonnees of the straitest sect of the law, who wish to 
restore all things to their pristine vigour. According to 
the Mohammedan law the conquered country, with all the 
property, public or private, of its inhabitants, would im- 
mediately pass by the mere fact of conquest to the con- 
querors. There would be an exception to this in favour of 
the Mussulmans, so far as regards their movable property, 
but none as to their lands. These, as already mentioned, 
would, like the rest of the land in the country, become /e/, or 
be confiscated for the general purposes of the State. In 
particular, all permanent settlements of the revenue would 
be swept away ; and last, but not least, all La Khiraj tenures, 
which, if extended beyond the life of the grantee, are utterly 
void at Mohammedan law, might be at once cancelled. 
Further, the Mussulmans in particular, might be subjected 
to a rigid exaction of the %ukat or poor^s-rate from all persons 
possessed of property to the value of 200 dirhems (about ten 
pounds) ; which would be more than any income-tax that is 
ever likely to be imposed upon them by their Christian rulers. 
So that, on the whole, it might be better for our Indian 
Mussulmans, in a worldly point of view, as well as more 
conformable to the precepts of their Prophet, to remain 
contented with their present condition under the British 
Grovernment, than to take their chance of what might befall 
them under conquerors of their own religion. 
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Aut TL.— Comments on Uecent return 

' an Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Mphalets. 
And Contrihutions to the Early Eistory and Geography 
of Tabaristan. Elustrated by Coins. By B. Thomas, 

F.E.S. 

The plates wMoli accompany this article have only recently 
been rescued from an obscure corner, where they had lam for 
years unappreciated.! They originaUy constituted one division 
of a comprehensive medallic series, illustrative of the annals 
of the Sassanian Engs of Persia, which were prepred under 
the supervision of the late J. R. Steuart, from specimens in his 
own cabinets, and executed by the same conscientious Itahan 
artist who engraved the copper-plates of the Saurashtran 
coins inserted in one of the earliest numbers of our Journal 

(yoI. iy. p« o»s.). * n i.* 

The two engravings, which now appear for the first time, 

embrace the concluding section of the series of ten 4to. plates 
devoted to the coins of “ the Sassanian dynasty, and repre- 
sent the specially transitional period immediately succeeding 
the Arab conquest. They furnish choice and consecutive 
examples of the introductory Muslim mintages, ranging vom 
the crude imitative reproductions of Sassa,nian money by the 
first Muhammadans in Persia, and mark, in their gradations, 
the progressive stages of the Pehlvi mintages M the more 
settled rulers, up to the final adoption of the Kufic of t e 
Kur4n as the official alphabet of the expanded domimons of 

' the Khalifs. , , , i m j 

The maiority of these pieces have already been described 

in our pages (vols. xii. p. 253, xiii. p. 373) ; but as I hesitated 
to burden the Society with such costly and elaborate designs, 
these engravings may, even at this distant date, fitly contri- 
bute to the elucidation of the general subject, and serve to 

I Tlipcip nlates are now tjje propei'tf of that enterprising collector of Oriental 
.(-• S 0 Giitbrie who h-Rs freely permitted them to he used, %n 

rS on stonefW^Wl’iShic Society.^ ^I'he rodnotion from the ori^nd 
1 ' trm 1 Conner to the 8yo. reproduction now presented, signah® an epoch 
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keep aliye the interest in an obscure hranch of researcTi, the 
attendant difficulties of wbicb necessarily limit the number of 
investigators. I propose to restrict the present notice of the 
coins to little more than a mere recital and explanation 
of tbeir legends,, with occasional references to the general 
progress of the study of the Pelilvi language that has marked 
the interval since the publication of my later papers on these 
subjects. As regards tbe purely numismatic aspect of the 
q^uestion, I am the more anxious to reserve any extended 
remarks, as our Society will be glad to learn that the illus- 
tration of this peidod of the history of the East is likely to 
receive considerable accessions,, in the description of the 
magnificent collection of the late M. de Bartholomai, which 
is already in an advanced stage towards publication under 
the practised treatment of our learned Foreign Associate, Dr. 
Dorn, of St. Petersburg. 

As preliminary and introductory to my special subject, I | 
have to advert prominently to the discovery of the day, the j 
‘‘Moabite Stone,^^ and the bearings of its typical alphabet - 
upon the later developments of cognate Semitic characters I 
on coins and other contemporary records ; and somewhat j 
unwillingly to reply, as briefly as possible, to certain criticisms ! 
which have appeared of late upon the Palmographic definitions 
and deductions put forth in my previous essays in this J ournal. 

The proclamation of Mesha, engraved on the now unhappily 
defaced monolith of Dibon, which has created so great a 
sensation in the Biblical world, ^ presents but little of novelty 
to advanced students of initiatory Greek Numismatics, or 

^ La Stelo do Dhiban^ M. Clcmoat-Ganncaxi, E6vue Arcbeologiquc, March, 
1870, p. 184. Beronboiiri^, Journal Asiatique, Jan. and Feb. 1870* Scblot- 
niann, .March Id. Maj* 5. Zeitscbrilt, i. and ii. Heft. 1870. 

Koiices more readily available to Engliftb readers may be found in Professor 
Eawlinson’s article in the Omdempwanj licview, voL xv.- (August and November) 
1H70, p, 90, r/ seq,; and in Dr. Wrights learned and exhaustive paper in tlie 
uniiappiiv concluding nuuiber of th,e North British Bevim* From the latter I 
extract tfie following close summary : — 

“An alphabet common to all the Sheraitic populations of Syria — an alphabet 
from which were derived the Greek letters on the one side, and all the later 
alphabet of the East on the other.- 

This alphabet is, doubtless, almost, if not absolutely identical with that em- 
ployed by the poets, prophets, and historiam of the kingdom of Judah and Israel, 
wimn they committea tlwir works to writing ; and it may be well for scholars to 
boar thk in mind when attempting conjectural emendations upon the Biblical 
BfMsh October, 187^^ 
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PalsBOgrapliers who are able to trace the offshoots of the 
Phcenician alphabet from the Pillars of Hercules to the baiiks 
of the Jumna.^ Hev-ertheless, its coatributious are varied and 
valuable, presenting us with a complete alphabet of an ascer- 
tained date, some century and a half earlier than any other 
parallel document,® a singularly close association in the con- 
figuration of some of its letters with the most authentic forms 
of Archaic Hreek, and a new geographical site of dominant 
Semitism on the frontiers of Cuneiform strongholds. 

Beyond the ordinary identities with the early Greek cha- 
racters already freely recognized, the forms of the letters 
r “!, A and Z X, are specially marked; we have new 
outlines of the digamma V and the 2 a modification 

of the A (^ , and a varied definition of the T x, many of 
which peculiarities connect this most authoritative exemplar 
of the normal alphabet with the more clearly defined 
Aramaean and Persian types of Semitic writing.® 

More than twenty years ago ^ I ventured to dissent from 
Be Sacy’s identification of the Sassanian letter as m n; an 
interpretation which he had adopted on the faith of Anquetil 
du Perron, who had derived his knowledge of Pehlvi from 
the imperfect teachings of the Parsis of Bombay.® Although 
I was in a position to determine that Be Sacy was in error, 
^ Kum. Chron. iii. N.s. p. 280. 

2 Dr, "Wright fixes the date of the iascription as ‘^approximately in the 2nd year 
of Ahaziah’s reign, or the heginning of that of his brother Jehoram” (b.c. 896, 
894). The seals and tablets from Sargon's treasure chamber are supposed to 
belong to the time of Assher bani pal (about 667 b.c.). 'Kie Assyrian Lion 
weights are understood to he earlier (Mr. Blorris, J.R.A.S. xvL p. 21d} ; and Sir 
H. Rawlinson places some .of his Ninevite tablets in the eighth century b.c. 
J.K.A,S. 1870, p. sxx. See also voL i N.s. p. 187. 

Geseniiis, passim. M. de Luynes, in Drinsep^s Essays, ii. p. 166. Dr. Lory’s 
“ Contributions to Aramaean Numismaties,” 1867. M. de Vogwe,^‘* Melapge.s,”^ 
p. 145. The outlines given in the text were copied from the paper im|)re,ssions of 
the original stone in the Palestine Exploration Collection ; they have, however, 
suffered greatly in the reduction into type. 

^ J.B.A.S. voL xii. o.s. (1850), p. 265. See also Num. Chroii. xii, p. 77. 

® Anquetil himself, in speaking of the learning of his own instru<‘.|;ors at an 
anterior period, or in the mieldlo of the eighteentli century, uses the words, 
“I/ignorance etait le vice dominant dcs Parses do I’lnde.” (Zend Avesia, p. 
ceexxvi. ; .Burnouf, Yncna, p. x.) Dr. Hang gives us an aniusing inaulant fo f ids 
statement in saying, The European reader will not ]>e a little asfnnisiied to learn 
that Anquetirs work, was regarded afterwards as a kind of authority by ^iu.^ IJe-turn 
themsoives.*' (“ Sacred Langniage of the Plrsis.** Bombay, 1 862 , \u ‘i I .) See also 
Westergaard, LB.A.i, viii. p. tUO; and Max Mdllcr, ** Chips from a Ocmiiin 
Workshop;^ h m* 122, 167, 172, etc. 
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I was not, at tlxe time, equally advanced in tlxe power of say- 
ino- what the real purport of the character might he, thou„ 

I ‘Subsequently discovered that its true value was nothing 
more than the long ot doubled of the Sassa.man alp a , 
having an equally weU-ascertained counterpart mthe Ghaldseo- 

Pehlvi, in tL form of support of these binary identa- 

fications, I re-examined the question under its various aspects 
somewhat at large, in a late number of this journal, as I w 
aware that there was a disposition to adhere to the old reading 
among many who had compromised themselves by accepting 
Te Sgin/deimaon, even t, .he e*n. o£ite »cep..o.»d 
incorporation into modern grammars and glossaries. Ih 
question has lately been revived by the direct negation of my 
lustification for this correction by Dr. Martin Haug, mth 
Literation of the claims of the Parsi rendermg of m n (.man). 

feelms of hostmtyatmyTenturiM ^^ 


not only from certain Continental l?roiessors, out mort. Criticiue’^ 

in A, that P^'^t 

(27tli March, 1869), by M. Justi. ibe oi ^ 

my couceding to it any the author, or those who accept 

atoinetl by my entering “PO" ® ““ alphabet of which is still in dispute. So 
Ills interpretations upon texts tne ve y , ^ . t _ receiyed the commendation of 
Zt, awLugh M. Justi-s co4enTS surrender the writer to 

[Xlre varied testimony 

would imply, os I have, m effect, repeated a y _ ^ 

«) h ,1. «a«. ... » H.h„. - 

Aribie)- they at thesis another pronunciation of the relatives (ori.u/ut 

its direct assooiation with the sh » J bantism in the fire-worship of the 

I. ,» “ 
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is given in my plate of the Bactrian 
:I the particular instance.^ above cited 


I have held fz’om the first that the idea of combining con« 
sonants, for the purpose of eliding the inherent short a of 
the conventional Aryan speech, was altogether undeveloped 
in the Semitic alphabet of the Sassanians, though the system, 
had already been elaborated in the more critical Bactrian 
adaptation of the old Phoenician characters in its parallel 
contact with the contrasted Ldt or Pali character of the 
Indian provinces. This tendency is readily exemplified in 
the practical transcription of Greek names on the local 
coinage, where we find the Bactrian '^Eu/irratides^^ and the 
Indian Pali ‘^Agatho/cZes’^ coalescing the consonant succeed” 
ing to the k, in either case to denote emphatically the absence 
of the soft CL Here the object of compounding and connecting 
letters is obvious enough ; ^ but the most singular fact which the 
advocates of the rendering of the Sassanian 7 ^ as m n are 
altogether unable to explain is, if, as they confess, the two 
simple letters m and ) n were written separately in the 
parallel text, with an optional value of 7}icm or 77iin^ why, or for 
what possible object, an arbitrary compound should have been 
introduced to convey the self-same sounds, a resulting alpha- 
betical combination, moreover, which, according to their own 
showing, did not necessarily elide the short vowel. If this 
particular sign ^ had been a composite character for m w, 
matured during the progressive manipulation of the normal 
alphabet, it ought to show some traces of the parent letters, 
whereas the simple ^ , in its various gradations, flows easily 


to Anquetil du Pen-on^s faulty version of man^ contributed of old by tbe less 
degraded representatives of the Pars! faith in 1759. 

Sir. E. W. West, C.E., whose good service to the cause of Indian paUeography 
in his facsimiles and decipherments of the inscriptions on the walls of tlie 
Western Cave Temples, I can freely hear testimony to, has lately undertaken the 
study of Pehlvi, in concert with Dr. Hang, of Munich, and has argued the ques- 
tion of the value of the character under discussion with much patience and in- 
genuity in opposition to my interpretation. I am unable to discover that he has 
at all shaken my position, and I regret to find that he ignores, or unduly sub- 
ordinates, the very important evidence in favour of the i, to be drawn froiu the 
previous identities* of the Phoenician and other derivative forms of . (Journal 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 1870, p. 364.) 


alphabet ( 

V be consulted in Gen. Cunningham’s" plate v. voL viii. of thcj same journal; 
ana the facsimiles illustrating Professor Dowson’s article on Bactrian Inscriptions, 
J.B.A.S. XX. 0 . 8 . p. 221, See also Professor Wilson’s Kapurdigiri Inscription, 
xii. p. 153* 
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desires to elevate a badly defined in the Sassanian text 

of the inscription into a new and extraneous letter, represent- 
ing the sound of “ kai.” It may be said that this does not 
present a very long list of variants, after all ; but the deter- 
mination of the value of the most important of these cha- 
racters as m n, or i, constitutes a positively vital question, as 
its decision in a measure carries with it the determination of 
the structure of the language itself. 

Up to this time the Inscription Palmograpbiy maintains its 
archaic features in the absolute isolation of letter from letter. 
The tendency to continuous MS. writing, due to the con- 
secutive flow of the pen upon a smooth surface, has already 
been adverted to (J.R.A.S. iii. n.s. p. 262). Its eflect was 
speedily to reduce the Sassanian Pehlvi into the irrepres- 
sible conjunction of consonants and general reticulation of 
letters, which has added an adventitious obstacle to the free 
decipherment of the ancient writings in their modern garb. 
This tendency may be traced, in its progressive action, in the 
accompanying plates, and in its more ample development in 
the limited table of compounds prefixed to the description of 
the coins, in my previous article (vol. xii. p. 274). But the 
later Parsi complications may be exemplified by the demand 
of Dr. Ilaug upon his European printers for several hundred 
different forms to secure sufficient ambiguity for his client’s 
interpretations. 

Had the Bombay Pdrsis really understood the language they 
pretended to interpret, they might have printed every text 
in their possession, and at the same time have secured far 
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greater legibility, with tbe detached letters of their limited 
alphabet, instead of complicating the decij)herment by the 
use of imitatiye MS. interlaced forms, for the partial definition 
of which no less than sixteen pages of modern type were 
required.^ 

Finally, to reduce me to definite extinction, under the 
Pehlvi aspect, MM. Hang and West have put forth a trial 
piece, or competitive essay, in the form of a new and im- 
proved version of the bilingual inscriptions of Sapor engraved 
on the smoothed inner surface of the cavern at Hdjiabad. My 
own tentative reading of this confessedly obscure text,— a text, 
be it remembered, that had set European linguists at defiance 
for half a century,^— was given with sufl&cient reserve,® a 
feeling which does not seem to be shared hy later interpre- 
ters. All I can say is, that if this translation, revised by Dr. 
Haug in 1870, after a preliminary ventilation by Mr. West 
in our pages in 1869, really and truly represents the purport 
of the original inscription, the divine Eing Sapor must 
have arrived at a very advanced stage of dotage before he 
could have consented to put his hand to such a document.'^ 


1 The Old Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary devotes sixteen pages (25-4:p to “tbe 
various phonetic powers of the letters and their compounds occuiTing in the 
glossaries,” etc., and its Editors confess that the list of needless ohscurations is far 
from exhausted. 

2 In 1858, I said in my edition of Prinsep's Essays,” ii. p.l08, Of all those 
wlio are learned in Zend and its cognate languages^ — of the various professors who 
edit Pehlvi texts, or who put together grammars of that tongue — ik) single 
individual has to this day been able to add one line of translation to the bilingual 
inscriptions of H5jiahid, beyond what De Sacy had aheady taught us in 1793. 
In brief, our po wer of interpretation fails us exactly where the Sassanians have 
omitted to supply us with the Greek translations they appended to some of the 
parallel texts.” 

2 J.K.A.S. iii. N.s. p. 339. 

Lest my readers should suppose that I am exaggerating in this matter, I 
append M. *Haug’s revised version in his own original words : — After titles, etc., 
the king. As we shot this arrow, then wm shot it in the presence of the satraps, 
the grandees, peers and noblemen ; we put the foot in this cave ; we threw the 
arrow outside that it should reach the target; the arrow (was) dying beyond that 
(target) ; whither the arrow had been thrown, there was no place (to hit), wliere 
if a target had been constructed, then it (the aiTOw) would have heeiunani lest (r). 
Afterwards it was ordered by us ; an invisible target is constructed for the 
future (.^); an invisible hand has written, <do not put the foot in this cave, and 
do not shoot an arrow at this target after an invisible arrow lias been thrown 
at this target;* such wrote the hand.** — Haug, Pahiavi General Glossary, p. 04. 
This reads like a very chaotic version of the ancient lahle of Minuchehur, whose 
arrow from the peak of Damavand wms to settle new boundaries, but w'hosc 
progress through the air the incredulous reduced from the pretended Divine 
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Oiie of the most curiotis points in this controve^rsy is that 
Dr. Haug, whose accepted local oracle denounces in unmea- 
sured terms ^ the ignorance of his fellow Parsis of Bombay- — 
proposes, like myself, to rectify their orthographical errors by 
an appeal to the unpolluted sources of Sassanian Inscrip- 
tions/^ ^ It is clear that, under these conditions, the tyj)ical 
alphabetical scheme ought to be subjected to the most rigorous 
and thoTOughlYindepenchnt criticism; otherwise, if it be allowed 
in any way to lend itself to the needs of preconceiyed Parsi 
interpretations, it not only fails in its appointed mission, but 
perpetuates the very faults it is invoked to correct. 

I have shown (p. 411, note 3) that Dr. Haug was very nearly 
fathoming the real import of the ancient character ^ ; but 
•what shall we say of his elected antagonist,^ M. Spiegel, who, 
after unconscious^ admitting the mechanical configuration, 
and recognizing the true value of the sign in question, still 
theoretically hugged the ancient delusion of Anquetil in an 
opposite sense, despite of a second proo:^ amid his new mate- 
rials, of its patent fallacy, in the obvious existence of a fourth 
vowel in his own Pehlvi MSS., to which he was obliged to 
concede an independent value amounting to something more 
than the force and effect of a short thereby confessing, in 
the very fact, that the normal language he was dealing with 
required some such additional letter, which he clearly did not 


interposition to the meclianical aid of a wounded eagle. — Ciironicles of Tabari, 
i. p. 280. 

^ For tbe last 500 or COO years, the knowledge of Tdmndy or pure Persian, has 
gradually declined amongst Persian scholars in general, and especially amongst 
Piirsi priests ; so much so, that very few of the DostUrs can now cither write or 
understand it correctly, as can readily he seen from their imperfect notes in 
3*{dilavi books, and^ incorrect modes of expression in other writings. This 
ignorance has prevailed to such an extent that though the priests learn tliis 
glossary, parrot-like, off by heart, yet they cannot critically make out the exact 
meanings of many words, but are satisfied with mCre guesses, etc. — ^DestUr 
Ilosliang Jamusp, m his Old Pahlavi-Phzand Glossary, p. ix, 

^ Ibid p, Yii, 

^ There has been a good deal of needless acerbity introduced into these discus- 
sions, ami Dr. Haug seems to exist only in a permanent state of warfare with the 
rest of his countrymen. Spiegel, howeycr, is more distinctly singled out for con- 
denmafcion in such amiabilities as the following: “As regards his views of the 
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Imow tow to provide for in Ms vagne alpliabetical reconstrnc- 
tions. 

In Ms first publication, tbe Parsi Grammar (1851), M. 
Spiegel expressly declared that the identical cbaracter was 
the Yiii m^aruf^OT known yd, as opposed to tbe YdH majMl, or 
unknown yd, represented by tbe Zend g In bis subsequent 
work on tbe ^^Huzvarescb-spracbe’’ (1856), be servilely adheres 
to Anquetirs Boman for p*!! (pp. 169, 172); 

but simultaneously enters in bis Peblvi alphabets tbe letter 
above referred to outlined as ^ to which be assigns tbe 
value of ^ (pp. 27, 48, 53).^ This letter, as I have attempted 
to prove in my previous article, is, however, nothing more 
than 1 final, or tbe izdfat^ which plays so important a part in 
old and new Persian vernaculars, and which may be traced in 
the accompanying plates from the final lJ in Khusrui, figs. 
1, 2, to the positive conjunctive but instructively isolated 
izdfat in figs. 3, 4, etc. I must, however, do M. Spiegel the 
justice to say that he has discarded the obnoxious Boman 
from his latest Peblvi vocabularies.^ 

The Editors of the Old Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary, though 
they do not admit the letter \ to a place in their table of 
alphabets, are constrained to recognize its true import amid 
the list of compound characters, where ^ W is acknowledged 
to represent the sounds of ai, M, or kMB Why then, by 
parity of reasoning, should not ^ ¥ be equal to the //, or, in 

^ Grammatik der Parsisprache (Leipzig, X851), p. 22. 

(a) L Oder ist der Zend vocal 10, z. B. 

(b) L Oder wird im Pdrsi durch ^ ausgcdruckt, in 

etc- 

2 Grammatik der HuzvS-rescli-spraclie. (Wien, 1856.) 

^ ® J .B.A.S. N.s. iii. p. 262. The name Khusrni on the coins was for a long 
time supposed to be Khmrub, J. Muller, Journal Asiatiquc ( 1830 ), vii. pp. 
335, 342; Oisbausen, Kum. Chron. xi. 135; Eawlinson, J.E.A.S. x. 1 mr- 
seif at one time shared this impression, wMch received much force from the 
parallel Armenian Khosrov (St.-Maxtin, Armto, i. 412). The contrast, how- 
ever, between the forms of the letter in question and that of the true i b in the 
accompanying plates must be held conclusively to settle the point, — ^ 

^ Die Traditxonolle Literatur dor Purseii (Wien, 1860), p. 424; J.B.A.S. xil 
p. 275. 
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effect, furnisli a modified form of the ancient letter whose 
purport as ii or i I have been contending for ? ^ 

The question raised by Mr. West, in his late article in this 
Journal, seems primarily to limit the discussion between us, 
as to what course we should pursue to establish our independent 
positions : he desires to try the language of the Sassanian 
inscriptions by the upward test of the Parsi fragments extant 
in Bombay, and the local interpretations accepted in that last 
refuge of Zoroastrianism. I, on the other hand, aim at the 
more comprehensive criticism afforded by the dialects of im- 
mediately proximate lands, and the inductive teaching of the 
earlier alphabets, preserved on medals, seals, and other anti- 
quarian remains, which come down to the confessed starting- 
point of the attempted neo-Persian reconstruction of the 
ancient rituals, under Ardashir Babak and his immediate 
successors. The representatives of the archaic creed to 
whom this duty was entrusted are most candid in their 
admissions of the difficulties they had to encounter conse- 
quent upon the pretended destruction of the scriptures of 
the old Eire- Worshippers by Alexander the Great, ^ and the 
unavowed but more important influence of 557 years of dis- 
couragement and obscuration of the religion itself, which 
succeeded, under the Seleucidae and Arsacidse, up to the date 
of the attempted revival of their ancestral faith. 

ISTor did the ancient tongue itself fare better than the lost 
books which embodied the primitive rites. So long as the 
original Pehlvi maintained its position as the ruling verna- 

1 By some strange want of perception, the Editors of this Glossary have con- 
founded the ^ i and the very differently for med ^ I>, so that they describe the 

identical ^ ^ a sjU"f | = ab (sic) and ^ ^ or ^ \ = ai with charm- 
ing indifference (p, ;3()). 


Tkere is no possible iiretence for saving that Alexander destroyed the ancient 

, 1 1 Ti. . * . .4 * Ti I? 


literature of the land; the single Palace and the Koyal Archives at I*ersepoIis 

' ' ► him- 


were burnt; but so far from the Macedonian conqueror having proposed to him- 
self tmv mission of eradicating old creeds, he rather took to them under their 
pleasant aspects. The real destroyei-s of the primitive lore were the Muslims, 
■who neverthtdevss reverenced, and for a time preserved, and finally translated all 
that was worth having in the accessible Pehlvi MSS. It would rather seem that 
the new Zoroustrianisih ought to take its date from the latter period of depres- 
sion ; for ilnm cieariy were plenty of Pehlvi MSS. still extant in a.k. 318 = 
A.». 930.— See Eeimmd, Abulfeda, p. Ixv. note 0. 


Ii 
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cular utterance, current among all classes of tlie nation, tbe 
limited seyenteen letters of the coeval alphabet fully sufficed 
to convey any required sense to the comprehensions of those 
who thought and spoke in the common language. We have a 
nearly parallel illustration of this faculty of using short-hand 
notation in the colloquial Hindi of the present day, which 
resolutely refuses to avail itself of the intricacies of the more 
elaborated Sanskrit characters, and adheres consistently to the 
simple detached consonants of antiquity, with all the associate 
uncertainty of intonation. But the typical Persian language 
clearly became degraded on its own soil, under the action of 
successive waves of conquest, irregular hostile occupation 
and the introduction of foreign speech into the official docu- 
ments of court and camp, as alien rulers chanced to dominate. 
Such influences, apart from the general depression of the re- 
ligious communities, who alone had an interest in the preser- 
vation of the sacred texts, must have rendered any satisfectory 
reconstruction of the earlier rituals a task far beyond the 
powers of the degenerate of the scattered Fire- temples, 

even if the old letters of the alphabet* had not been then, as 
now, altogether insufficient to define obsolete grammatical 
inflexions, and stiE less competent to restore the purport of a 
lost tongue. 

The language of the inscriptions, under these conditions, 
may be held to have primarily followed the mixed speech of 
the head-quarters, which consisted of a sort of Eastern Lingua 
Franca or Mesopotamian ahounding in Aramaisms, and 
in the selected epigraphs under review, freely interspersed 
with independent religious texts, which were by no means 
necessarily Zoroastrian. 

The language of the hooks, on the other hand, if they truly 
reproduced the ancient texts, should have presented a. modi- 
fied form either of primitive Pehlvi, archaic Zend, or, at tho 
lowest, a dialect but little removed from tlie Persian Cunei- 
form. But, to judge by its composite character, it v'ouhl 
seem as if tho dry bones and di-yeeta membra of ilie <dd 
Iranian rituals had been galvanized into a specious vitality 
by the introduction of Semitic verbs with Persian termina- 
tions, added to which the practice of writing one word and 



pronotincmg anotner savours 

vision in this case was neither competent nor honest. ^ If to 
construct grammars and dictionaries out of such materials he 
a lahonr of high ingenuity, I can concede that much credit to 
our modern authorities ; but I must be excused if I remain 
incredulous as to the value on finality of the results thus 

obtained. i. j.i. 

If I have had to suggest anything derogatory to the 

attainments of the modern Farsi teachers in the Western 
Presidency, I am glad to have the opportunity of quoting, 
with renewed hope, our own Royal Asiatic Society’s motto, 
»Ex Oriente lux,” as, by a singular chance, I have this 
day (11th Jan., 1872) received from Bombay a comprehensive 
series of the publications of the later earnest revivers of the 
old lore, in their adopted home under the British flag ^ ® 

shape of even more difliciilt reading than the Pehlvi itself, 
as explained and illustrated by Guzr^ti commentaries ; but 
I reco<-nize with satisfaction the conscientious endeavours ot 
the present representatives of the archaic faith in Bombay to 
encounter, and I trust overcome, many of the difficulties in- 
herent in their ethnic language— in this I am the more en- 
courao'ed by the tone of mixed frankness and confidence 
disclosed in Destiir Behr4mji Sunjana’s preface to his ne^ 
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sources and tlie extant documents of their creed. I am 
sanguine that these records may be largely augmented 
when the less passire members of the community undertake 
to scrutinize their own Indian depositaries, or boldly seek to 
penetrate into other closed receptacles of the obscure litera* 
ture of the past, — in lands to which they have preferential 
access. 

In concluding this branch of a single alphabetical con“ 
troversy, I may be permitted to reproduce a more compre- 
hensive view of the general question, which I submitted 
mm voce f hut with scant preparation, to the Meeting of 
the Royal Asiatic Society on the 9th April, 1866. 

As this merely snggestive outline has never been formally 
incorporated in our Transactions, I make no apology for 
quoting in full the semi-official report of the proceedings 
of the meeting of that date from the Athenmim newspaper. 

Tile Bight; Hon. Viscount Strangford in the chair. — Mr. Thomas, adyerting 
to recent controversies respecting the parentage of the various modes of writing 
in use in ancient India, spoke On the Adapted Alphabets of the Aryan Baces.” 
These were the results of his palseograpMcal investigations : The Aryans invented 
no alphabet of their own for their special form of human speech, but were, in 
all their migrations, indebted to the nationality amid whom they settled for their 
instruction in the science of writing : (1) The Persian Cuneiform owed its 
origin to the Assyrian, and the Assyrian Cuneiform emanated from an antecedent 
Turanian symbolic character ; (2) the Greek Latm alphabets were manifestly 
derh ed from the Phoenician ; (3) the Bactrian was adapted to its more precise 
functions by a reconstruction and amplification of Phoenician models; (4) the 
JDerandgari was appropriated to the expression of the Sanskrit language from 
the pre-existing Indian Pfili or Ldt alphabet, which was obviously originated to 
meet the requirements of Turanian (Drfividian) dialects ; (5) the BehM was 
the offspring of later and already modified Phoenician letters ; and (6) the 2end 
was elaborated out of the limited elements of the Pehlvi writing, but by a totally 
different method to that followed in the adaptation of the Semitic Bactrian. 
hfr. Thomas then proceeded to advert to the single point open to discussion 
involved under the 4th head, tracing the progress of the successive waves of 
Aryan immigration from the Oxus into the provinces of Ariania and the Hindu 
Kush, and the downward course of the pastoral races from tlieir first entry into 
the I'anjab and the associate crude chants of the Yedic hymns to tljo estabiishmeiit 
of the cultivated Brahmanic institutions on the hanks of tlie Surasvati, and the 
elaboration of Sanskrit grammar at Taxila, connecting the advance of their 
literature with the simplified but extended alphabet they constructed in the 
Arianian provinces out of a very archaic typo of Phmnician, and whose graphic 
efficiency was so singularly aided by the free use of birch bark. This alphabet 
continued in use as the official writing under the Greek and Irido-Sc}*thian rulers 
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as they have now an opportunity of selecting new adversaries 
A M opposed to tlfe thirty-one 

latter scheme, two sought for^ 4 litter in a common 

rnTfetl Sri^^es^r^isociation with their -own leading eonsonajs; and, 
flnaEy,/* and M seem to have been unfettered adaptations. The s (rb) again 

^ / x-u / 1 ^ A-nitr ITY tlie reversal of the leading lower limb. As the 
differs from the y (Jj) now to relTf are derived from in- 

alphabetical dat|, npon and dating soW as b.c. 250, we can 

sonptmns missing Dravidian consonants ; but one, at least, of 

scarcely expect to reee^“ *“®. .. gltjeme. The Dravidian vowels, as contrasted 

..j'Si, i a.* a. * 

EneShI letter takes tbe form of >, while the elongated vowd is con^tedbj 
J r +*A-n Af ilip sound effected by the addition of a medial e, thus p -ee, 

SIS.' er= arwisai.ifsr 

scriptions, is maae to ao^uu J _ ^ initial a formed the basis ot all the 

of L Devanhgan Bactrian a ph^et vowel marks. 

“*®rirunwmSg °tTeflarge upon an avowedly.Bpeculative 

simple letters clL 0 / characters uniformly followed the typical 

Lat alphabet.^ Had t oimnlp Mters there would have been more reason 

design of their correspon g^ anl conoruous initiation ; but the introduction of 
to have thlremarkahlecursive development assigned 

anomalous signs among tn I the stiff outlines of their simple prototypes (an 
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in the more advanced "Scythians” as their possibly later *, 
teachers, 1 who would equally, and more definitively sustain 
the argument of priority in the art of writing in India, 
against the intrusive Vedie Aryans,, whose education^ by their ♦ 
own admission, had been greatly neglected up to the period 
of their entry into the land of the seven rivers.® 

But to revert to the old data upon which I based my 
conclusions on this branch of the subject, nothing could 
have been more graphic, in the whole history of literary 
events, than the unpremeditated concert of evidence, gleaned 
in different lands, from hopelessly severed starting-points^ 
presented, on the one part, by Mr. Korris’s decipherment of 
the Scythian Tablets of Darius, at Bihistun, and the almost 
simultaneous production of the results of Dr. Caldwell’s 
patient researches situ inio the languages of the South 
of India, which, on examination^ developed such strange 
identities of verbal and grammatical formations, as to au- 
thorize the representatives of the old and the new to say, 
essentially, we are at one? 

Nor could anything be more striking as a second and 
subdued parallel, in the same direction, than Dr. Caldwell’s 
detection of the Dr4 vidian element in the Brahui form of 
Beluch speech with the associate testimony of our coins as to 
the sustained and persistent use of the Pdli, or Ldt alphabet, 
which descended in the ordinary course to the Greeks, with 
their outlying possessions in Arachosia, and which held its 
local dominancy, even to the competitive triumph over the 
elsewhere universally-adopted Bactrian writing of proximate 
lands, 

' Muir, vol. ii., edit. 1871, pp. 423, 438, 487, 488. Tho succession of oceupanf®, 
now coinUtioniilly accepted, runs: 1. The Forest tribes; 2. Tho Drhvidians ; 

U. “A race of Scythian or noii-.-Vryau immigrants from tho N-W. 4. The 

Aryan inviitiers. 

Priiisop’fs Kfisayg, London, i8o8, ii. p. 43; Numismatic Chronicle, 1863, p. 
226, umi 1864, p. 43 ; J.A.S. Bengal, 1864, p. 266; Wilson, Rig Veda, London, 
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Having, I hope, shown some slight justification for my 
previous interpretations, I pass on to the examination of the 
new materials more amply illustrating the developments of the 
Semitic alphabet. Its expanse has already been traced from 
the western basin of the Mediterranean to the DadJ of the 
Ganges ; from the Persian Gulf, fitfully, to the Lower Indus/ 
where it touches the legitimate Baetrian of the Indo-Scythian 
and Sdh kings.^ It is seen to have been indigenous in Armenia 
and Median Atropatene/ and now our coins'^ enable us to 

N.s. p/505; Hnm. Chron/(1870), X. p/l39, ^ 

2 J.E.A.S. m p. 500. JoTixii, Bombay Braucli B.A.S. 1869, plate iy. %. 1, 

3 Early Sassaniaa Inscriptions” (Ti-iibner, 1868), 133, Nnm, Cbron, xii. 
Pl. 4 (page 68), igs. 5, 6, 7. Lindsay, PL x, 27. Dr, Levy, ‘‘ Zeitscbrift,” 
•xxL PI. ii. 2— >5. 

^ Silver. Size, 4J. Weight, 58 grains. British Mtisenm. Unique, 

Ohmrse — Head of king to the left, thinly bnt not closely beardad, with 
a low Parthian tiara surmounted by two rows of studs. 
Monogram in Ghaldseo-Pehlvi, hd. 

Reverse — Tbe usual Partbian type of the king seated on his throne hold- 
ing out a bow. monogram, ^ {Tamh'aXf the capital of 
Hyrcania). Legendinimperfect Greek, BA;§lAET:g MEFAS 
;SANABapovs. 

Date in the field FIT (313 of the Seleueidan era=A.3). 2), 

Copper. Weight, 11.1*5 grains. British Museum. Unique, 

Head of king to the left, lightly or meagrely bearded, wear- 
ing the Parthian cap studded with jewels. Close fitting 
vest, with jeweEed collar, and a boldly ornamented border 
to the outer garment. Legend, BAXIAET2 
i2tfi;me*~Winged figure of Yictory, to the right, holding out chaplet, 
as on the Baetrian coins of Mauas, Azas, te Legend, 
SANABAPO^rS*; 

Prinsep’s Essays, ii., p. 21 5. Engravings of both pieces are to bo found in the 
Huraismatic Chronicle for 1871, pi. vii. 

This king’s name is supposed to be identical with that of Smiabmsar, the ruler. ” 
^(Esdras, i. ii. 12, 15 ; iv. 18, 20. Ezra, i, 8, 11 ; v. 14, 16.) The derivation of 
the term has hitherto been considered uncertain ; the dictionaries give one of its 
Variants as Ignis eultor ” ; but the simple version here seems to be light,” 

with the conjunction oi^ from ^4^ “to bear,” or jjb “with fire,” in the 

Biblical form. Though the as a Semitic wwd might seem out of place in combi- 
nation with an Aryan termination, I should feel no diifioiilty iu this rc.spect, as the 
languages were conterminous and interchangeable in many quarters. Sand was 
latterly so established a titular term that we find L**- ^^^d on motiogrums, and 

jSand nl Millat, “light of the faith,” on the coins of tbe (xhaznavidcH. — J.B.A.S. 
ix. 3G7. The Armenians speak of “ Sanassor,” son of Semiecbcrim. (I^l'oses of 
Khorene, !» cap. 23, p. 103, French edition, and cap. iii. p. 145. St.-Martin, 
Armenie, i, 411, mentions Samdmtq, “the Izatee of Josephun.”; 
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carry it into Hyreania, or so mnoh furtker on its way towards 
those essentially ancient seats of Aryan civilization on tke 
Oxus, the archaic existence of which has lately been con- 
firmed by fresh and independent evidence, in amplification 
of Sir H. Eawlinson’s discoveries in 1866 / prominently 


1 The helief in a very early empire in Central Asia, coeval with the institu- 
tion of the Assyrian monarchy, was common among the Greeks long anterior to 
Alexander’s expedition to the East, and could only have been derived from the 
traditions current at the court of the Achmmeuian kings. This belief, again, is 
connected through the names of Oxyartes and Zoroaster with the Iranian division 
of the Aryan race, and receives confirmation from the earliest memorials of that 
people. . . It is with the Eastern Iranians, however, that we are principally 
concerned, as the founders of Central Asian civilization. This people, on the 
authority of the Vendidad, may he supposed to have achieved their first stage of 
development in Suglid, Their language was probably Zend, as distinguished 
from the Acheemeiiian Persian, and somewhat more removed than that dialect 
from the mother tongue of the Aryans of the south, A more imx)ortant evidence, 
however, of the very high state of power and civilization to which they attained 
is to he found in the information regarding them preserved by the celebrated Abu 
Eihan A1 Birunf, himself a native of the country, and the only Arab writer who 
investigated the antiquities of the East in a true spirit of historical criticism. 
This writer supplies us with an extensive specimen of the old dialects of Sugbd 
and Kharisra. He gives us in those dialects the names of the twelve months, the 
names of the thirty days of the month, and the five Epagomenae, together with 
the names of the signs of the Zodiac and of the seven planets, and lastly of the 
mansions of the moon. A portion of his nomenclature is original, and offers a 
most curious subject for investigation ; hut the majority of the names can he com- 
pared, as was to be expected, with the Zend correspondents, and, indeed, are 
much nearer to the primitive forms than are the better known Parsee equivalents. 
According to Aim ilihan, again, the solar calendar of Kharism was the most 
perfect scheme for measuring time with which he was acquainted ; and it was 
maintained by the astronomers of that country that both the solar and lunar 
Zodiacs had originated with them, the divisions of the signs in their system being 
far more regular than those adopted by the Greeks or Arabs. . . . Ahii Bihan 
asserts that the Kharismians dated originally from an epoch anterior by 980 years 
to the era of Seleiicidm, a date which agrees pretty accurately with the period 
assigned by our best scholars to the invention of the Jyotisha or Indian calendar.’” 

' — Qmrterlif keview-, October, 1866, p. 488, etc. 

This last is, perhaps, the most interesting item we gain from A1 Birdnfs 
revelations. That there should have existed, in Kharism, a serial system of 
dating, commencing from 980 years anterior to the official epoch of the Seleucidsn 
^312—311 B.C.) wl304 B.c*, was startling enough j b\it it is seldom that a given 
arithmetical problem obtains such definite results as to establish, beyond its own 
mission, so distinct an identity between scattered and severed branches of one 
and the same section of the human family; and it is something more than 
a curiouH coincidence to associate with this independent method of reckoning 
the fact that the Oriental world has been wearying itself, for a long time past, to 
explain whence, how, and why, a fixed sacrificial date, variously calculated by 
modern astronomers, and possibly, hut imperfectly, sustained in the transmuted 
versions of the old texts, should have developed so close an identity, in its latest 
and most matured average, with the original numbers of 1304 b.o.; but such 
would seem to be the result of the independent tests applied to the Jyotisha 
observation of the Colures, still in use in the Vedifl rituals of India under the 
confession of the later Brahmaniaal exponents <ff the ancient creed. 

Sec also Ktxm. Chron. n.s. iv. pp. 46, 126 ; Colebrooke, Ariatie Besearches, 
viii. 5 Archdeacon Prat^ Journal Amatic Soc. 186% 48 5 Max M filler, 
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noticed in my essay on Sassanian Inecrfptioms.^ Br. Sacliaiij 
to whom the Oriental Translation Fund has lately confided the 
preparation of a critical edition of the leading MSS. upon which 
Sir H. BawKnson based his researches, has already made 
Tigorous progress beyond the fettered range of a single work, 
and will doubtless, in due time, give the world a very compre- 
hensive account of our proper Aryan cradle.® Meanwhile, we 
welcome a contribution from the improved text of the Arab 
geographer, A1 Istakhri,^ which affirms independently the 
early traditions of Aryanism of speech in those distant lands^ 
and brings me face to face with an identification, which may 
chance to prove of considerable importance in the general in- 
quiry: that is, the association of the ancient name of the 
kingdom of Kh4ri%m itself,^ with the ruisinterpreted modem 


Sanskrit Literature (1859), p. 521 ; Text of Eig Veda, vol. iv., preface, p. Ixxiv. ; 
Journal Eoyal Asiatic Society, JDr. Whitney, yoI. i. n.s. p. 316;^ Sir Edward 
Colebrooke, ‘‘Kote on the preceding article,’’ p. 332; Strabo, ii. c. i- 15, xi. c. vi. 
1, c. vii, 3, c. si. 5 ; Pliny, vi. 18, 19; Arrian, iii. c. 29, vii. c. 16 ; Ohronique 
de Tabari, i. 119 ; Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, 144 .; Eawlinson’s Herodotus, 
i. 664; Journal Eoyal Geograpbical Society, six. (1849), p. Ixiv., and Sir 
E. Murcbison’s Address, 1867, p. 38. 

1 Triabner <Sr Co., London, 1868, p. 120. See also Num. Cbron. vii. n.s. p. 143. 
Since tbe above text and .associate notes were set up in type, Sir H. Eawlinson 
has continued tbe publication of bis expositions of tbe ancient Geography of tbe 
Oxus, in a paper contributed to , the. current number of tbe Edinburgh Meview 
(Jan., 1872), from wbicb I extract tbe subjoined notice ; but, in explanation of a 
Boxnewbat dubious expression in the context, I am given to understand that tbe 
emplacement of the original “ Oromasdian ” Mapta Hindu on tbe Upper Oxus, is 
not in any way to be understood to . conflict with the later Vedic designation of 
ihQ Saptu Sindhu of the Panj&b.— “ As these identifications are all new and 
contravene the criticism of tbe last hundred years, it may be necessary to cite 
some authority in their support, First, then, for the application of tbe name of 
JHapta Hindu, or * tbe seven rivers,* to the Upper Oxus, there is the direct 
authority of Abu Eibh.n.” See Elliot’s Historians, i, p. 49. ‘‘India, or the 
Panj ^b,. bad been previously understood by the critics.” (p, 13.) 

® Br. Sachau says : — •“ Tbe most valuable part of Al Cikbbr el Bakiya seems to 
too that wbicb refers to tbe Central Asiatic Mesopotamia, tbe country bet'weon 
the Oxus and Jaxartes, and its southern and northern centres of civiUzation, i,c, 
Sugbdiana and KbiwM'izm. Eirdni’s information on this subject is alike new 
and important, for these countries were the homestead of Zoroastrianism and 
tbe focus of Central Asian civilization, wbicb, shortly before it was trodden down 
by the Mughals and Tatars, struck a traveller, like Yhkdt, with admiration. By 
the help of Biriini we shall be able to trace the outlines of the dialects of Sughd- 
iana and Ebiwarizm, and to bring back the history of tliose countric.s.” — 
Academy, Nov. 1, 1871, 

® “Bibliotheca Geograpborum Arabicorura,” M, J. doGoejc (Lugd. Bat. 1870). 
See also Prof. Noldeke’s review of this work in Academy, Oct. 1, 1871, p. 461. 

^ “In tbe Bcythic version of tbe Bebistmi cuneiform inscription of Barius, the 
name of the province of Khdrism is expressed by * Varamiiya,* admitting a free 
and optional interchange of tbe consonants and ‘V ov w; 'the parallel Permm 
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term of Mmvdmh/’ ordinarily applied to one of tte diri- 
sions of PeUvi writing.^ If tlie arcliaic Oriental names, 
wMch. I liave subdued into a foot-note, confess to an identical 
derivation and primary purport, we may have to bring tbe 
written language, tbe cognate alphabet embodied on the banks 
of the Euphrates,^ into closer relations with the undetermined 
paleography of the Eastern nidus. 

For a long time past a vague impression has prevailed that 
the sister dialect, expressed in the kindred Pehlvi character, 
might likewise be connected with the geographical limits of 
the less disturbed settlements of the Aryan Fire-worshippers.® 
A curious confirmation of this supposition has lately been con- 
tributed by the pubhcation of the Arabic text of Ibn KJioT’^ 
dddhah, a man in a manner born in the faith, as his name 
implies, who classes the sanctuaries of Zoroastrianism under 
the emphatic topographical designation of the land of the 
Pehlvis.” I reproduce the passage from the excellent French 
translation of the unique Oxford MS. by M. Barbier de 


cuneiform text reproduces the name more closely as Vvarazmia or TTmrazmish,^* 
— (Mr. Norris, J.E.A.S. xv. pp. 28, 97, 191.) 

Mr. Norris and myself have since discussed this question, and I find that he 
■was under the impression that he himself had already conceived such a solution. 
However, as we have both sought for any published declaration to that effect, we 
are quite content to concur in the probable coincidence now put forth. 

^ Destdr HoshangjC Jamaspji, in his OimydJCf Bombay, 1867, preface, p. iii., 
asserts, that “ Euzvdresh means nothing, and can neither be explained from the 
Persian nor from a Semitic language.*^ The latest Pfirsi attempt at the explana- 
tion of the terra is that of Destdr Sanjana, who transforms it into Muzvekhaldea^ 
i,e, the Chaldee language.— (Dr. Haug, in Triibner^s Record^ Nov.30, 1871, p. 75.) 

® “ It is to be written in the writing of the A vesta, or in that of Sevat (Chaldsea), 
which is (Haug, p. 42, quoting J. Muller.) 

3 Dilem was the Media inferior, Mazcnder&n and the countries between the 
Caspian and the Tigris, one of the original seats of the Pehlvi {Beeren^ Act. Soc. 
Gott. xiii.). Dilem was also a retreat of that language. In the breaking up of a 
great empire, the institutions of the conquered race always linger in the extre- 
mities. The Caucasus, the country of Dcrbend, Segest^n, and Kermfin, thus 
sheltered tbe ancient language and religion of Persia, and thus the mountains of 
Dilem retained till the tenth century the worship of fire, and perhaps, therefore, 
the Pehlvi, with which that worship had been connected/^— James Morier, Persia, 
etc. (1812), pp, 288, 406. See also Malcolm’s History of Persia (1815), i. p. 203 ; 
Otiselcy’s Oriental Geography, pp. 141, 146, 195 ; and passim, on the subject of 
languages, pp. 76, 114, 143, 152, 159, 174, 261 1 Eawlinson, J,E.A*S., x,, note^ 
p. 143; Haug, Gloisary, p. 34. 
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Meynard (Journal Asiatique, 1865,, p. 278'). Pays des 
Pehlevis-— Hamadan, Dina var, ,Neha vend, Mihrd]anka,dak, 
Macabaddn, Easvm. Cette yille> qni est A 27 de 
Eey, forme la frontiere du Deilem ; elle comprend la ville 
.de 'Monga et la ville de Mubarek. Zendjan, selon les: iins, 
est a 15 fam,y selon les^ autres a 1% fars, d^Abbar; Essinn, 
Jailasan et le Deilem/^ ^ (See also p. 254, ihid*) 

But tMs is far too large a subject to be treated incidentally, 
or in subordination to our present inquiry. I therefore revert 
to the special subject of this paper, and proceed to describe 
the coins figured in the illustrative plates; as introductory, 
however, to which, I prefix comparative Tables of the Pehlvi 
Alphabet, exhibiting (I.) the limited number of simple signs 
in use upon the currency of the Arabs, and (II.) the amplified 
and discriminated characters employed by the Parsis at the 
present day. 


I. COMMXTTABLE SoUXDS OP THE EoPMAX LePTEES OX TUE CoiXS, 
IXCEXntlXG' THE EATEE PeESIAX DeVELOPMEXTS. 
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^ ^ nomen regioms, a qua lingua pelileYiea uVj) 

B. et alio loco dictae, qua voce pmiucia urbium 
significaturB. — Vullers’ Lexicon. 

The original passages from Hamza IsfahSmi and Ibii Mukaffa are quoted at 
large by J, Muller, Bull, dor K. Bayer.' Akad. dor “Wissenscli., Sept. 1842, p, 106. 

Dr, A, Sprenger, Die Rost- imd Reiserouten des Orients (1864), p. 53, OibM 
(das Gebirgsland),'* p, 54, ** Das Land der Fehlewier.'^^ 
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II* Modern- Pehlyi. 
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Plate I* 





INio. 1. Obyerse. 

To tlie left— a. the Monogram = 1^^ Am. 

1 . = Jjji\ 4/kM Increase.^ 

To the right, facing the profile of the king, 

Khmr<ib% (coin) ' of Khusru.” 

Eeteesb. 

To the left — Bate ^ 30th (year). 

To the right — 5* Mint ^ or • 

^ Olshtmscn was under the impression that this word might he taken to correspond, 
in general terms, with the Arabic (Kum* Chron. p. 48), Cf, also in 

the mixed dialeets ^ j God increase,- etc. 

But I should prefer to associate It with the extensiYe class of Mint marks which 
so abound in the subsequent dmsion of the Kufic coinages, and which refer more 
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ITo. 2. Obvbese. 

To tlie left of the field— the Monogram 


Khmriii 


To the right . ♦ • . 

Margin-^O* = tW: ^‘Servitor 


To the right — Mint, p- 


ITo. 3. Obteese. 

To the left of the field— a, h. Monogram^ with Af%M, etc. 

To the right— e. Muhalit'^i 

Adtc SafardAn^ 

Margin — <d!1 ^‘in the name of God,” in Knfic characters. 

With ^-^=: ciiU or^ in Pehlvi, 

Eeteese. 

To the left — a. Date, a.h, 76, 

To the right— J. = 1 J ; the initial letters of the name 

of the city of Darabgird, 

or less teethe fullness and sufficiency of tlie money itself, such as 

^ j attribution extends itselt 

naturally into the inquiry as to whether the concurrent introductory monogiMii 
does not follow some such similar law, as we find the Mint-mark amid llm 

Kufic issues, where it is supposed to stand for or ^ rectitudo, in- 

tegritas,” or the exact parallel of J^xc, otc. (See Stickcl, Zoitsehrift, 1864, 
p. 773.) Though we need not limit the range of interpretation to Semitic 
identities, when we have the ever-recurring Persian the Huzv{irish 

DH? even if the leading term might not be extended in its ejaculatory sense to 

■CsM. Om. etc. 
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JTo. 4. Obtesese. 

Left — Tlie usual Monogram and AMd. 

Eight— The same Pehlvi legend as in l^o. 3. 

Margin as in No. 3. 

Eetehse. 

Left— I ^ A.H. 75. 

Eight— . Baiza, 

There is some doubt about the correct attribution of this Mint. 
I have satisfied myself that is the preferable transcription ; 
but the question still remains, as to what locality the designation 
applies. I had suggested, as the nearest sound, Bm%ci>y but Dr. 
Mordtmann contends for Li or Lui There need be little difficulty 
in reconciling these two readings, taken by themselves, as Ibn 
Khordadbah tells us that was also called UdjLl (Journal 

i Dr. MordtmanE has hitherto enjoyed the exclusive privilege of describing the 
Constantinople collections. I am glad to see that the Turks are beginning to 
appreciate Numismatics in their higher sense, and Western Orientalists may 
compliment them on the original work of Djevet ETendi, which the French 
epitoniist designates by the title of Coup d’oeil sur les Monnaies Musulmanes.*’ 
This publication enumerates the following novelties from the cabinets of Snbhi 
Bey, who has since been nominated to the Government of Damascus, where we 
may wish him every success, on such promising ground, in the further acquisition 
of new aids to history. 1st. Une monnaie coufique, frappee h Hcrtek 
chef-lieu d*un district du TaharistCui, dans Pann§e 28 de Thegire (648-649), 
dont la legende circulaire portait Bieu, mon mattre. 

2nd. line monnaie coufique do Tan 27 (667-668), sous le KhaHfe 'Ali, dont la 
legende circulaire ctalt Pami de JOten, 3rd. Deux monnaies coufiques 

do Tan 38 et 39 (058-660), ornees de la Idgende circulaire du No. 1 ; Au nom de 
I)u% moH imttre. In addition to these pieces, Djevet ETendi quotes two coins 
of Abd’ allah Zobeir, of Bdrdhgird^ a.h:. 60, and Yesd^ a.h. 61, As the author 
acknowledges his inability to read the Pehlvi legends, I need not stop to contest 
his rox)roduction of jtij concluding title of 

wdiich legend I have adverted to under Coin No. 6.— Journal Asiatique, Aout, 
1862, li. 186. See also a notice in the Zeitschrift, 1863, p. 39, on Suhhi Bey’s 
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Asiatique, 1865, p* 274)/ JBat the definite emplacemeBt of the site 
requires farther examination* Hamza asserts that the Arabic name 
is a mere translation of the old Persian name of white 

gate/’ the true Persian name having been (Yakut, p* 127). 


Left as above. 


Ho. 5. Obyeese, 




AM%M Amir- 


= i-^Koreislidn. 

Margin — <dSVj^ inKufic* 


Left- 




Eeveesb. 


A.H* 54« 


Eight— ^ and \d i.e. Ddtilgixd. 

It must be confessed that the Pehlvi version of the Arabian tribal 
name very imperfectly reproduces the original sound of {J^l^ 
Koreish, and hence most of our Humismatists prefer to render the 
associate title by the conventional Commander of the 

Paithful/’ or by some equally strained interpretation. I have con-’ 
sistently adhered to my first suggestion, in support of which I may 
refer to Hamza Isfahanfs list, “ Be ordine chronologico regum 
Ooreischitarum ” V ^ W )? 

which he places Abu Bakr, with Omar, Usman, Ali, and Moavia, in 
succeeding order (Hamza Ispahanensis, ed. Gottwaldt, St* Peters- 
burg, 1844). 

Ho. 6 . Obvbese. 

Left as usual. 

Eight — == 






\ Ammr-i- 


Margin — <d! • 


JTbaiduUah* 


, Ebvebse. 

Loft— ^ IiS-iAa 68 » 

Eight — ■ ^ ^ Baiza. 
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No. 7. Obyekse, 

Left as iisuaL 

Eiglit — Tlie same as No* 5. 

The margin has in addition the usual Kutic 
and the Pehlvi word 


Eeyekse. 

Left— == 

Xhuzistan (Ahwaz) 
No. 8 . Obyeese. 

Left as usual. 


Doubtful reading 


Eeyekse. 


Eight— = J 


No. 9. Obyeese. 


Left— 


j province of Kerman, 

No. 10. Obyeese. 


AMtdhk 
,* iX4JS!f* <dSVp«^ * 


Margin* 
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Bevebse. ' 

Left— A,Ho 74. ; 

Eight — : Baiza. .. 

No. 11. Obtebse. 

Left as usual. 

Eight— Mmdh 

i-Zolein 

Margin — ?] • 

Eeyekse. 

To the left— = jlzLiibj J a.h. 72. 

. . = . . ^ Kirmansi . 

No. 12. Obveese. 

To the left — Monogram -^ = . 

To the right, m Kufie^^ Sijdj lin 

Margin— a 1! I jwuwJ . 

Eeyeese. 

Left— = olxaib jl5 a.h. 79» 

Eight^ — ~ • Baiza. 

No. 13. Similar Coin. 

Obtebse. 

Margin, in Kufic, iX^js^\ <d! . 

Eeyeese, 

Lcft-^ii^^3Ja== A.ir. 73. 

Eight — Baiza. 
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No. 14. Similar Coin, 
Obtebse. 


Margin, in 


Left— 

Eight— - 


Ahwdz. 


No. 17. Copper Coin, 
Obteese. 

Left— Traces of the Monogram = 

Eight— 

Margin, in Ejufic — <d5\ . 

Eeveese. 

■KigU^-JDate, 


lo Darabgird. 


Margin— 


No. 18. Copper Coin. 
Obyeese. 


Eight— = 

Contre-marcpe, or hall mark, in Kufic • 

Eeyekse. 

Left— i?a&, illegible (C8?). 

Eight— Dfirabgirii. 

Margin— • 

Other dates on similar coins — ^Mr. Bland, a.h. 65 ; 
British Museum, a.k. 67. 
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' Obtebse.' . 

<s m 

j (SiU I 


STo. 19. Bamascus, a.h. 79. 

Reverse. 
<t— 11! idl1 


4! iJiSi 








dJUiO 


a> M s m M 

PS 


faXAivoil 

ii/'i J (*^ 

Ss>-\ <L»«J 


"iR g o 

- 

oa OR43 S .4 

g j=| S*S3_^ 
§ o §3 ?xP^ 
^ Pi A ^ 
laT Sn ES 

S 

J -S O <D 

:m -R OP !S3 
<» !> B p§ 


i- 


Margin^ — 

4X4 vjS 2^ 


juX\ ^ 4K ^laJ 

Ktiran, Surah ix. etc.— ii)/ 

No. 20. Copper Coin. Fm(iue, a.h. 13^=130 odd. 

SI dL_^iS 


Sassanmn 

Head. 


J 


''. if <A>-^ ! ■ 

^ ■ ■ aJ sJLiCj^ S ■ ' 




jAmjJ 


In appropriate conclusion to this speciHcally Kufic trans- 
ition from the imitative Pehlvi series of the Sassanian 
Monarchs, I annex an outline of the leading Mint cities, 
whose title to coin money was recognized under the more 
settled occupancy of the Arabian administrators in Persia. 
This table is not only instructive in itself, in defining the 
geographical distribution of the recent compiosts, but may 
prove of considerable value in testing, retrospectively, the 
ancient monetary centres, whose designations are so im- 
perfectly preserved in the curtailed and transmutublo forms 
of the old Pehlvi characters. 
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The subjoined list has been compiled by Col. Guthrie, and 
embraces the latest acquisitions of his own collection, those 
of the British Museum, and of Mr. Eogers, H.M. Consul 
at Cairo. The identification of the Mint cities has been 
revised by Senhor C. Camerino, a brother collector of coins, 
and an experienced decipherer of Arabic legends. 

Abrshahar, “cloud city” (Nishapur) 92 to 93. 
Azerbaijan (Tabriz) . . . . . lOo. 

Afrikiah (Africa) 103 „ 118. 

A1 Bab (Derbend) 118 „ 123. 

Zj\^\ A1 Mabaraka (Africa) 108 „ 119. 

A1 Andalus (Spain) 93 „ 113. 

ArdesMr Khurra (Khuzistan) . . . 90,, 98. 

Arminia 100 „ 107. 

^ Balkh ......... 128. 

LtJl Balkh al Baiza (Daghestan) . . . 111. 

A1 Basrah . 80 ,, 128. 

CSX%i B’albec (Syria). 

Dabil (Armenia) 84. 

Darabgird (Bars) 92 97, 

Destua (Khnzistan) . , • . , 96. 

Dimishk (Damascns) 79 „ 132. 

Jay (Irak Ajami) 90 „ 129. 

Jandi Simpiir (KImzistan) . . . 80 ,, 97. 

a:j]jS Farat (Forat Maissan, the Persian 

Bahmaushir) ...... 9S. 

Hamadan ......... 90 ,, 98. 

Ilurkn (Ispahan ?). 

Slyi Hirat 90 „ 99. 

Himss (Emesa) ....... 116. 

Istakhar (Persepolis) 90 „ 98. 

VOI.. V. — [HJEW eiEIBS.] 29 


29 
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Jezirah (Mesopotamia) . . . 

. . 128 to ' 

129. 

Kemin . . . . . • . 

. . 90 „ 

103. 

Kufah . . . . ... . 

. . TO » 

132. 

Mahi (Hamadan ? ) . . . . 

. .70,, 

96. 

^U\ Madinat es saMm (Baghdad) . 

Maisan (Irak AraM) . . . 

. . 23. 


. . 95 „ 

96. 

j Manner (Khuzistan) ... 

. .90,, 

94. 

jy* Merv (Rhorasan) ... . 

. . 91 „ 

no. 

Nabr Tira’ (Khuzistan) . . . 

. .90,, 

97. 

Ramhormuz (Khuzistan) . . . 

. . 80. 


Al Eai (later name, . 

. . 84 „ 

98. 

jy U Sdpur (F&fs) . . . . . . 

. . 84,, 

98. 

Alsamiat . . . ... . 

. . 131. 


Surakhs (Khorasan) . . . . 

. . 90 „ 

99. 

Sorrak (Khuzist&n) ... . 

. . 93,, 

99. 

jj-j Suk al Ahwiz (Khuzistdn) . . 

. . 80 „ 

98. 

Al Sus (Khuzistdn) ... . 

. . 90,, 

94. 

Seistan ..... . . . 

. . 92 „ 

97. 

Taheria (Tiherias). 



Al Tiemarra (Ispahan) . . . 

. . 90 „ 

97. 

Wdsat (Mk) . . . . . . 

. . 85 „ 

131. 


, / ; 'TaBAEIStAn ^ 

I MTe purposely reserved for separate notice two coins 
(If os. 15 and 16) of Mr. Steuart’s plateSj, wliicli symbolisse an 
independent series, whose types retain their provincial in- 
dividuality in obvious contrast to the leading characteristics 
of the ordinary Arabico-Ehusrtii mintages, and which, in their 
monetary isolation, revive the ancient traditions and historic 
romances of the later Aryan conflicts with the ever-advanc- 
ing Turanians, in their enforced refuge on the southern 
shores of the Caspian, — a locality singularly favoured by na- 


- - ... 
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ture, wlaetlior in regard to aspect, climate, soil, commercial 
facilities, or ultimate means of defence^ — an oasis in Eastern 
lands, wHch in its many obvious gifts impressed alike the 
Macedonian conqueror,, the classic historians, and the Arabs, 
who styled it the White India/^ In more modern times, 
its luxuriant forests obstructed the progress of the great 
Timur, who had to revert to the ethnic axes^ for the passage 
of his hordes ; and in later days, our own adventurous travel- 
lers recognized and rejoiced in the unaccustomed notes of its 
birds, and the sight of its richly variegated foliage backed by 
the open view of a northern sea.^ 

Having lately had occasion to examine the ancient geo- 
graphy of Hyrcania, with a view to determine the site of the 
capital of the Parthians at the outset of their national career. 


^ I contrived to delineate the head of one (peasant),, at the same time repre- 
senting tlie maimer in which many carry the tahr ^ or axe for cutting wood, 

and the form of this instrument. It is headed with iron, the wooden handle 
being generally about three feet long. Here I may take an opportunity of re- 
marking, that throughout most parts of this province nearly all the men, several 
women, and even little children, carried tabrs of this kind, cither in their hands, 
like walking sticks, or resting by the curve on their shoulders.” — Ouseley, iii. 269. 

Pictet, Les Origines Indo-Europeennes” (1859), positively revels in the multi- 
tude of Aryan terms for this aboriginal implement, from which the province of 
TabaristCm took its name, and which he pushes up to the dubious sounds of 
tulc-^toJc, “ the voice of the axe” ; and though in no wise repudiating the heavy 
stone period, which might have produced a less definite sound, yet still insisting 
upon the root fal’, taksh^ but admitting very broad latitudes when he comes to 
the Persian tawm\ topoi\ dahm\ and Tabidan, Tapak, Taprah^ 

Titpamhah^ down to fulavdri^ taiatr, and some further undeveloped coincidences 
that may suggest themselves to the English reader. 

2 Sir T. Herbert, Some Yearos Travaile in Africa and Asia,” Lend., 1634-1677 ; 
Jonas Hanway, 2 vola, London, 1754; Forster’s Journey to the Caspian (1798), 
2 vols. 8vo./J_.ondon, 1808; Sir W- Ouseley (1812), Travels in Persia, 3 vols. 
4to,, London, 1823 ; Iknilie Fraser (1821), Travels in Khorasan and on the Shores 
of the Caspian, 2 vols. 4to., 1825-0 (see also his paper on Northern Khorasfin, 
Journ. Boynl Gcog. Society, viii. p. 308, London) ; Capt. Arthur Conolly, Journey 
to the A’orth of India, 2 Vols. pvo., London, 1834; Major D’Arcy Todd (1836), 
Joum, Royal Geog. Society, viii. p. 101 ; Mr. W* T. Thomson (1838), Account of 
the l*aBs from Amol to the Westward, under Mount Damavend, to Budehan (with 
a map), Journ. Royal Gcog. Society, viii. p. 109. Sec also, incidentally, Chardin, 
Voyages, Arast. 1725, iii. p. 7, etc. ; J. Morier, ‘‘Jmiruey through Persia” (1808), 
lAuklon, 1812, p. 287 ; J. AL Kinneir, ‘‘Geographical Memoir on the Persian 
Empire,” Jxmdon, 1813; Sir J. Malcolm’s History of Persia, London, 1815; 
Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, Lettera IV. I)a Ferhabad e da Cazuin, 1618 a.d. ; 
“Master Anthony Jenkinson” (1561 a.d.), HakluyPs Voyages, i. pp. 386, 395; 
AL N. do Khanikoffs most conscientious recognition of other men’s labours and 
exact definition of his own observations on the passes and later geography of this 
locality, in his “ Asio Centrale,” Paris, 1861. Finally, M. N. de Khanikoff has 

f iven a remmv of the results of M. Horn’s mission to Mazanderhn in 1860 in the 
ournai Asktique, 1802, p. 214. 
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I have incidentally met with some euriotis information bearing 
upon the general topography of the proTinces of Giirgan and 
Tabaristan, which I may advantageously recapitulate on this 
occasion. The leading classical evidence, which is repro- 
duced where needful, has for long past been embodied in print 
or otherwise fully accessible and open to modern criticism, 
with the single exception of Ptolemy^s comprehensive geo- 
graphy of these Eastern lands, which has hitherto been 
strangely neglected-^ But, as a general rule, the statements 
of the Greek and Latin authorities have been tested by Euro- 
pean commentators under the single issue of the internal 
limited and often conflicting testimony of the fragments 
which have come down to us,. In these later days, we have 
for some time been in possession of very material aid in the 
more exact definitions and illustrations of the earlier Arabian 
geographers, whose published texts have recently been largely 
augmented and improved by our able and indefatigable 
continental coadjutors ; and, finally, the travels of our own 
countrymen in these unfrequented regions, extending over 
more than two centuries, have furnished in anticipation a 
collection of data for the elucidation of much that was pre- 
viously obscure and unintelligible in the primitive condition 
of the people who lived upon one of the most important 
pathways between the old and the new divisions of the Aryan 
families. 

In entering upon the provincial definitions, we must start 
from the central point of the earliest capital noticed by the 
Greek writers. I am disposed to revert, in defiance of all new 
ideas and combinations, to D’Anville^s natural identification 
of Arrian^s Zadrmmta^ with the town of Bdriy which for so 
many ages irregularly contested with Amol the distinction 
of the title of the metropolitan city. The ZaSpd sufficiently 
accords with a probably faulty transcription of the imperfectly 

1 There soenas to have jbeen a very prevaiciit idea that Hudson had reproduced 
the -whole of Ptolemy’s work. He has done so in regard to the text of certain 
localities, but for the bnlk of the origiiiai he ayowedly coniines himstdf to yery 
meagre extracts. 

^ Tavra Siairpa^dn^ms &s iirl Zadpanapra^ f.i^yio’r'nv v6Kip 

*lCpfcapiaSt %pa ml rd rots *Tpmpiois — Arrian, Exp. Alox. iii. <h IX?. 
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traced Bative Bame ; and tke import and application of Kapra 
is more distinctly affirmed in Strabo’s use of that section of 
the old name in its isolated form/ — a conYentional term, tbe 
meaning of wbicb. so peculiarly associated itself with the class 
of fortification existing at Sari at the period of the siege by 
Antiochus the Great (circa B.c, 212), when Polybius describes 
the defences, with hut slight modifications, as essential counter- 
parts of the triple enceinte, which may stiU be recognized and 
reconstructed amid the ruins of the Persian Darabgird.^ But 
the latter author’s transcription of the introductory name as 
brings us back naturally to the test of the ancient 
Aryan derivation of the term, which almost forces itself to the 
front in Sdranga,” a word of extended application,^ 

but which, in the present instance, may he allowed to divide 
its claims betw’'ecn a Peacock, or the more probable Herons, 
who may have been supposed to rejoice in the rice grounds of 
the open country, or to have affected the shallows of the 
three ditches of the walled city. 

Availing ourselves of the materials exhibited in consecutive 
order in the following pages, we can now follow the victorious 
advance of the first Arsaces, with his extruded Parni Dahrn,^ 
from his rude stronghold, called after his own name, in the 
gorges of the mountains east of Gurgdn, to his occupation of 


X §» *Tp{cavia ff<p6dpa ev^aifxcop Kal Kal rh vkeov Tredias TrSkeari re 

a^iokSyots dteikTjjupiePVf TaXafipSKT) Kal 'Zaixapiav^i Kal Kdpra Kal rh 

0a<riX€iop 'd <pa(ri pnKphv vitep rrjs QaKdrrrjs ihpvjiivov hUx^LV rccu Kaairlcap 
wkwp ffraSiovs rerpaKoriovs* — Strabo, xi. c. vii. § 2. 

2 Flandin, La Perse, x>bite 31, furnishes a plan and elevation of this ancient 

fortress, and traces— A. The central rock around which the defences wore formed. 
B. Premiere encemte. D, Eestes d’un mur circulaire, formant la denxidme 
enceinte. E, Troisieme encemte, G. Fosse. The place had eight gates at 
equidistant points. , 

3 Wilson gives a very extended range of meanings to the combined word, but 
the preferable interpretation' in this case would’ certainly seem to belong of right 
to the Herons, who reckon among their families a special class of «Ardea Sarunga. ” 
'•"“Oarey*' ' ■ " ■ 

^ Tohs d’ odp ip kpicrrep^ etarrXioprt rh KdermoP rrekayos rrapoiKOvyras POfxddas 
Adas ot pvp Trpoaayopdovai robs iwopopa^opipovs Ildppovs* elr* ^pnpos vpdKeirai 
u€ra|v, Kal i<pKS;^ 7 iS ^ **TpKapia. — Strabo, xi, c. vii. 1. 

See also xi.c, viii. 2 ; c. ix. 2. ItretT* ^Aprrdicn^ di^fy'^KWifjs rBv Act^v rtpas %xmp 
robs n^p&vs KaXovpipovs PopdSas TrapoiKovyras rhp iir^kdep iirl r^v 

JXapdvatop Kal iKpdrrict^v abryjs ; and xi, C. ix. 3. . « . . 

Parthi, penes quos velut divisioae orbis enm Eomams- facta nunc orientis 
impeiium est, Scytharum exules fuere. ^ Hoc etiam ipsoram yooabnlo manifestate ^ 
Soythioo scrnione exules parthi dicuntux.’^^ — Jfiistin, xlir 
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the fertile slopes of Tabaristan ; ^ from whence he was to go 
through the sheltering passes of the Pylao Casph^ to 
his onward raids upon the dominions of the Seleucidee, and 
the eventual foundation of an empire which should contest 
supremacy with the successors of the Csesars. We need not 
trace in detail the minor stages of this initiative march, the 
localities themselves remain unchanged, in some eases under 
other denominations, as occupiers of conflicting nationalities 
superimposed their own special nomenclatures. 

One instructive lesson we gain, by the way, in following the 
action of the immutable law of pressure downwards and west- 
wards, and the enforced migration of tribes incident thereto, 
is the discovery that the ethnic capital of which ^ 

gave its wolf ^8 name^ to the old kingdom itself, should 
have been left so far behind, in the redistribution of boun- 
daries, that its primitive site was not even included in the 
new Hyrcania of Ptolemy's period, but remained with its 
archaic designation under a slightly modified form to con- 
stitute anew the nucleus, and rehabilitate on its own proper 
the veritable province of Jiirjdn, under the Arabs 
their successors. 

If I am right in supposing that the suh|oined extracts 
sufi&ciently explain themselves in the geographical sense, it 
remains for me only to encounter a hitherto confessed diffi- 
culty, in fixing the site of the Parthian Tdj^jSpa^ or Tahn^potciq, 
This task, under fairly limited concessions, presents but few 
difficulties. We find the army of Antiochus the Great enter- 
ing Hyrcania from a vague direction towards the south, 
-marching in irregular detachments, and, finally, appearing 
before an extensive open town designated by the name of 
Tambrax, where there was a royal palace. Antiochus then 
learnt that the bulk of the troops of Arsaces and many of the 

^ Erat eo tempore Arsaces, vir sicut incertm originis, ita virtutis cxpertte, Ilic 
solitus iatrociniis et rapto vivere accepta opinionc Soleacum a Gallis in Asia 
victura, solutus regis metu, cum prmdonum maim Parthos ingressus prjofcotiira 
eorum Andragoran oppressit sublatoque eo imperiuin gentis iuvasit. Nou magiio 
deiiitle post tempore llyrcanorum qiioque regimm, occupavit, atquo ita duarum civi- 
tatium imporio prmditus erandem exorcitum parat metu Soleuei et Theodoti, 
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people of tlie country had taken refuge in Sari Syrinx 
a fortified city situated but a short distance off, and in a 
manner regarded as the capital of Hyrcania. There are no 
positive indications as to whether we ought to seek for the 
site of this position to the eastward or to the westward of the 
proximate asylum ; but I should, prima facie, infer the latter, 
as the advance of the Seleucidan army, though starting from 
Hecatompylos, seems to have penetrated Hyrcania by the pass 
of Firuiskoh, and to have found itself in the ordinary course 
impinging upon a wealthy city somewhere between Amol 
and Sari, at a point not far removed from the modern Bar- 
farosh. A locality which must always have presented natural 
advantages, calculated to recommend it for the seat of a com- 
mercial capital,"^ a title it fully regained in later days by its 
own unaided merits, altogether in default of royal patronage ; 
as we find Jonas Han way, in 1743, designating it as '^the 
capital of the province'^; and Forster, in 1784, equally re- 
cogliking it without question as ^Hhe capital/’ We must 
remember that between the time of Alexander’s appearance 
in these parts and the Parthian occupation there had been 
a change in the manners and customs of the dominant race ; 
and wdiereas the Iranian dwellers in cities had established 
their regal domicile within the entrenchments of a strong 
place, the nomads of the north, on the other hand, kept their 
camps in the open. City walls would have ill suited a race 
who were wont, in the fullest sense of the term, to live on 
horseback.^ 

They possibly built a palace for their king, and distributed 


^ Tbe commercial centre of Hyrcania, on the proximate modern site, is thus 
de?tcribed by B. Fraser The rich and extensive plain in which Barfarosh is 
placed, aifording ver 3 r considerable supplies of those articles produced in Mapn- 
deriin, constitutes this spot a mart for those commodities ; besides which, it is 
ccntrically placed in regard to Kasvin, Tehr&.n, Shhhrood, and the interior of 
Persia (being near two principal passes through the Elburz), as well as to Besht, 
the capital of Ghilhii, also a place of very extensive trade. . . The whole town is 
built in and surrounded by a forest of nigh trees ; and none of the streets being 
straight, there is no one spot from whence a spectator can see to any distance. The 
buildings are indeed so screened and separated by foliage, that except when passing 
through the Bazars a stranger would never suspect that he was in the midst of a 
populous city.** — B. Fraser, Caspian, p. 83. 

“ ^ Ec][uis Omni tempore vectantur : iilis belia, illis convivia, illis publica ^ 
privati officia obeunt; super ito ire, consistere, mercari^ coUoqui.’*— Jusdn, xli. 3. 
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their model light horse amid suitable pastures/ more or less 
closely around the fixed rallying point. In such a state of 
society their dwelling places necessarily left but little sign or 
record behind them beyond the ashes of the camp fires or the 
impress of the horses’ hoofs/ and we might seek in vain for 
any permanent testimony of their passage through far more 
settled lands. I am, however, content to leave the exact 
position of Tambrax only approximately determined, because 
I am under the impression that the name itself simply ex- 
presses the Eoyal head-quarters, or the capital for the time 
being, in Hyrcania. The word, in effect, seems to constitute 
a quaintly-devised Greek form of the abbreviated name of 
the province of Tabaristdn, consistently corresponding with 
the undefined ^Tp/cavta /ir^TpoiroXi^ of Ptolemy, the Hyrcana 
of Ammianus Marcellinus,^ and thus explaining the re- 
tention of the previous designation of TdKa^poKiq (a variant 
of Tambrax), in Strabo’s text, where the easily-moved capital 
is stated to have been established [temporarily] at Tawf], 
The custom of indicating the province at large, in general 
terms, without necessarily confining the seat of the ruling 
power to any given city within its boundaries, is seen to have 
survived and descended to the later coinage, where we meet 
with nothing in the entire Pehlvi series but the generic 
expression of Tabaristdn. 

It is pleasant, however, amid the coarse savagery of these 
northern hordes, to find them perpetuating, ein) wto^ the name 
of their founder, ArsaoeSy so that it became a more enduring 
title than many others of higher and more established pre- 
tensions.^ Singular to say, under apparently identical mo- 
tives, they retained the typical monogram of Tamhmx 
— which has suggested the present inquiry — as one of their 

^ yffic amnes duo pervulgati simt nominis, Oxiis et Maxcra, quos urgente 
inedia su^erantcs natatu aliquotics tigres, improviseo finitima populaiitiir. Habent 
etiam civitates inter minora mnnicipia validas, dnas quidem maritiinas, Soeunda 
et Saramanna : mediterraneas alias, Azmornam (var. Amorna) et Solon, ct his 
nobiliorem Hyrcanam.’’ — Ammian Marcell., Ed. Wagner, xxiii, 6, § d2, 

2 Justin, xli. 5. Sic Arsaces qnsesito simnl eonstitiitoqne regno non minus 
memorabilisParthis qnam Persia Cyrus, Macedonibns Alexander, Itoinanis Item ulus, 
matura senectute deeedit, cujus memoris bunc bonorem Partbi tribueruut, ut 
omues exiude reges suos J^aeis nomine auncupent. 
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dynastic symbols. It appears and re-appears in the later 
ooinages, as a neatly immutable constituent of the national 
heraldic device ; wherever the rough camp coining machinery 
penetrated with the oft-times ephemeral hold of the con- 
querors, this ancient memorial of the second abiding place 
of the Arsacidee, the territorial emblem of the first stage 
between Caterans and Kings, held its position : and, in 
the end, only fades out of Numismatic ken, when the more 
definite strung Bow, the pride of the ancient Parthians, is 
merged amid the chaotic lines of die-engravers, who servilely 
copied a device whose import they did not seek to comprehend. 


I have now to present in detail the data adverted to m 
previous pages regarding the geographical mutations of the 
primeval Tabaristan, the classic Hyrcania, which in modern 
times is known by the name of Mazanderan/^ These con- 
tributions to the previous history of the land range them- 
selves under the following heads 

I, The outline itinerary of Isidore of Oharax. 

II. The theoretical geographical definitions of Ptolemy. 

III. The practical tests of the Arabian post distances. 

IV. The illustrative observations of’ modern travellers. 

Exteact I. IsiDOEE OF Ohauax's TTpwaed Eoxjte. 

After KoiJictT'rjvr},^^ 

10. ’*Evt€v6€v ^TpKavla, <r')(plvof, ev § K&ixai id, ev ah 
crraOiMoL 

11. ^Evrevdev "A<TTav7]vr] (var. Avcrra^Tjvij), axolvot ev § 

fc&pbat iv ah crradpLol^ woXi9 Se ’AaaaK, iv^Apord/crj^; wpo)T09 
^acriXeif^ 4>vyATTeTao ivravOa irvp dOdvarov, 
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it illustrates tie onward section of the route into the hitherto 
obscure home of Arsaces in the passes of the mountains, so 
guarded from the south, but so freely open to the inroads of 
the northern hordes, and in continuation completes the dis- 
tance to Nishapur. 

Extract II. Claudhts Ptolemt’s Q-eographical List of 
THE Towns of Hyrcania. 

1. Bapdm ...... 990 0—42° O'. 

2. ''ABpafa ...... 9S° 30'— 41° 30'. 

Z. Kacrd’rrr, ..... . 99° 30'— 40° 30'. 
i. ’A^apBlva ..... 97° O'— 400 10'. 

5. S6pl3a . ...... 98° O'— 40° 30'. 

6. . . . . . .100° O'— 39° 40'. 

7. ’Aimpova-a 96° O'— 39° 55'. 

8. ’Ypicavia pLTjrpoTroXci . . 98° 50' — 40° O'. 

9. YdKv YAXt]) .... 94° 15'— 39° 30'. 

10. ’’Aapovpva 97° 30'— 39° 30', 

11. MaicroKa rj Mavaoxa . . 99° O'— 39° 30'. 

12. Kalvrjaoi Kar avTTjVTreXarfia 

icaXovpbevrj ToKjca . . . 95° 0' — 42° O'. 

13. Together with the more important sea-board town of 
SapapbdvvT), whose position is defined twice over in the Greek 
text as 94° 15' — 40° 30'; the repetition seemingly aiming at 
the exact establishment of a fixed basis for other coast mea- 
surements, whose localities were less clearly marked.^ 

The rivers of Hyrcania are specified as the 
{source, 98° 0 —38° 20' ; mouth, 97° 20—41° 30') ; the 
YcoKavBa (Na/cdvSa) {mouth, 97° 20' — 42° O') ; and the Oxus 

irorafiov eK^oXal), {mouth, 100° 0' — 43° 5').® 

^ To show the licence permitted in the transcription into Greek of local Persian 
names,^ I annex a later reproduction of the native nomenclature. Excerpta ex 
Georgii Medici Ohrysocoeem (about the middle of the Iburtecnth century a. 0 .). 
TAMHAPISTAN. Afiohd, IT lO'—Se*" 35'; :S,apih, 73^ 0'--36^ If/; rapr(^, 
Sr O'— 36^40'; T6p (or .Sb/)), 89° O'— 33° 0'.— KOPKAN. larap^a, 79° 20'— 
37° 5' ; KopyaPf 82° 10' — 38° 10'. Then NreA^ju, i,i\ Beiam. — Hudson’s Geog, 
iii p. 5. ' ' 

^ Pliny’s list is as follows A Cospiis ad orientem versus regio estj Apavorteno 
dicta, et in ca fortilitatis inclytm locus Bareium. Mox gentes'Tapyri, Anariacic, 
Stuuri, llyrcanii, a quorum iittorihus idem mare Ilyrcaiiimn vocari incipit, a 
flumine Sidcri. Gitra id amnes Maxeras, Stratos, omnia cx Caucaso. Soquitur 
regio Maigiane, etc. — Pliny, vi. xviii. 
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I have reproduced in the above abstract Ptolemy’s list of 
towns, with the equivalents of Ms latitudes and longitudes 
reduced into English figures — almost without comment— as 
I am not altout to enter into a disquisition on his system of 
geography, or otherwise called upon to reconcile the con- 
flicting results of his chaotic first attempt at the scientific 
reduction of map projections. His longitudes are, of course, 
utterly worthless, and his latitudes to be received with 
extreme caution.^ Still, there is in the Greek text a curious 
vitality and rehabilitation, under due allowance for trans- 
fusion of speech, of the Eastern world as existing in his day. 
Nothing could be more striking than the number of Aryan 
names of places that we can recognize and restore amid the 
seemingly unintelligible lists of the Western compiler. But 
these are temptations which I may safely abandon to M. 
Pictet, and confine myself to the narrow limits of the Royal 
cities. The once established capital Tamhrax I have already 
sufficiently adverted to, but those who are indisposed to see so 
violent a transformation from the generic designation of the 
^^land of Axes’" must take into account the facility of the 
Pehlvi transmutation of 4-^ &, and^ The recognized 
Greek representation of b hj fju tt, and the Scytho-Hellenic 
and other local versions of m b, illustrated in the vague pro- 

^ Colonel Yule has a curious note upon what he conceives to he Ptolemy’s 
system of map-making. “ It is evident that he first drew his maps embodying all the 
information that he had procured, however vague and rough it might he. From 
these maps he then educed his tables of latitudes and longitudes, and his systematic 
topography. The result is that everything assumes an appearance of exact defini- 
tion ; and indications on the map which meant no more than * somewhere here- 
abouts is said to be suclt and such a country,’ become translated into a precision fit for 
an Act of Parliainent.”— €athay and the "Way Thither. Hakluyt Soc. Publication, 
p. ciL On the other hand, we must hear what one of the most precise geographers 
of the present day has to say in favour of the rough system “Nous profltons 
de cctte occasion pour fairs observer que, tout extraordinaire <pie puisse paraitre 
rasscrtion quo les longitudes foumies par une simple operation topograpHque 
puissent surpasser cn exactitude celles qu’on obtiont par des methodes astro- 
noiniques, cctte assertion n’cn est pas moins vraie si Pohservateur n est pas un. 
astronome consonim^, et s’il n’a pas ^ sa disposition tons les instruments de 
precision indispensables pour ohtenir des r^suBats d’lme grande exactitude.’’-— 
M. de Khaaikoff, Mem*, p. m. 


’ ; . ^ r'.r 
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nunciation of Dambayend, as well as the elsewhere fatal 
defect of the total absence from the adapted Greek alphabet 
of any signs competent to reproduce the archaic sounds of ch 
and y. The terminal k need not any more disturb this attribu- 

tion^ a>s the final Pehlvi ^ k is admitted to have had the force 
of a mere h : even if more daring identifications might not 
point to the interchange of the final, as in Irak \j\j\ and Ir4n 
(J. Mitller, Journ, Asiatique, p. 15), which would reduce 
the ethnic term into a mere plural of in consistent 

concert with the Wakes of Hyrcania, or other simple 
names of places derived from nature^s teaching. It remains 
for me merely to say that I concur in Ouseley’s somewhat 
hesitating identification of Kara Tapah with Ptolemy’s 
TdXfca,^ which is satisfactorily corrected in Strabo’s Tutt^. 
Aixapovtra, as Amol, can scarcely be contested ; and without 

1 He escorted us to Ms own village, called from its situation on a tiimular 
piece of ground, Kard-Tapeh ov Tepeh ‘Black hillock,* distant from 

Ashraf about seven miles, and in the midst of an extensive level tract, of which 
the surface was now covered with water and moist clay to the depth, of ten or 
twelve inches, hut in summer formed a rich and very fertile plain. Eising above 
this, the Tapeh or ‘ mount ’ appeared like an island barely large enough to con- 
tain the houses that stood upon it; all light structures of 'wood, reeds and straw, 
except one emdrat^ a mason- work edifice (of brick), which had been erected for 
the king’s aecomraodation. . . . 1 had entertained some hopes of being able, in 
this Tapeh, to ascertain the position of Tapd, which Strabo describes as the 
principal or royal city of Hyrkania, advantageously situate within a little distance 
of the sea.’*~iii 275. 

Two difiSculties presented themselves, however, to the traveller’s mind : “the 
Turkish name,” which he did not regard as an insuperable objection, and the 
absenceof ruins, which he rightly met by the remark that “in the time of Strabo, 
the houses of this country were most probably constructed of very perishable 
materials, as in the tenth century after, when Ibn Haukal travelled, and as they 
are now in the mneteenth.” 

We have seen how great a latitude is to be allowed in the transcription of 
native names; but the Xala Tapah is not necessarily Turkish or Scythian: the 
interchange of I and r was never more free than in Ptolemy’s list, where we find 
A used in Sdri and p in Amol, is very good Aryan for black, and aIj 

is ireely admitted into Persian Dictionaries. The Hindustani equivalents arc 

regards the possible Palace on the hillock, wc must remember 
that among these nomad tribes the rising ground, or small mounds, as the case 
might be, were always selected as the natural head-quai’ters of the chief. 
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layiBg any undue emphasis upon the possible and 

the resulting Ashraf, we may safely rectify the Maiaorca by 
the Persian which brings us back to the snahes^ 

whom ancients and moderns alike associated with the locality. 

The riTers in their erratic courses, it must be confessed, 
present greater difSculties of identification ; but there is one 
impression that forces itself to the front, that the ^wfcdvBa can 
only haTe been some stream more or less associated with the 
site of the modern designation of Nohandah; the denomina- 
tion implies a variation of the course of a river, 

either by a convulsion of nature or a diversion by human 
efforts from an old channel ; the name^ could scarcely apply 
in these lands of timber towns to new foundations; and one 
of the most curious points in Ptolemy’s version is that the 
ScompBa river itself must clearly have joined the Ma^ijpa 
before the latter reached the sea.^ Indeed it would almost 
seem as if Ptolemy’s informants, whatever names they ap- 
plied to the two streams, referred merely to the two most 
important rivers of the country, which seem to have pre- 
served their flow to later days in the modern Ain and Mri^ 
forming a natural junction below the town of the latter 
name.” ^ This, at least, is what we should be justified in 
assuming on the authority of the prominently marked 
courses of these rivers in M, Kinneir’s map. 


1 Some might claim to read the name as I prefer to follow the 

Grceh, in making it one combined word. More especiaUy, as there is authority 
for the term , which must necessarily refer to ancient usage, in the typical 
‘French’' of King Fintz, who is reputed to have founded Amol, and whose 
*‘big cutting^' still retains the name of Ouseley, hi. p. 310. 

2 I am quite aware that Sir H. Eawlinson advocates the identity of the Sokanda 

with the Ab-oskdn of the Arabs.*^ p. 3.) 

3 Quintus Curtins also makes his two strangely-designated rivers of Hyrcania 
join each other (vs. iv. 7), and the almost fabled Zioberus, with its underground 
current, may have something in common with the newly excavated ^^Kokandah.” 
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Exteact III. Eoutb FEOM Tabaeistan TO JiTEJAN. From 
Istakhri, Goeje’s edit., p. 216 (improved from other sources), 

An'othee Eoutb. 

1. Amol. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Amol. 
iL.* Mflah 
\frj Bnrji 
Sariah 
Marasak 
. jjjbbV AbMan 
Tamisah 
Astarabad 




Markalat.' 


3. Siriah. 


9. Ribat i Hafs „ 1 

lO- lijWyr • • V 

11. Dzndrzari . „ 

12. ^y.jV Armutali . „ 

13. il^\ Asbak . . „ 

14. Samankin „ 

15. Asfaraain (old name 1 Markalat. 

The other cities of Taharistan off the main route are given 

as — 1. Jj'lj ; 2. 3. 4. S, 

Dr.A. Sprenger’s exhaustive work, DiePost- und Reiserouten 
des Orients, gives the route from the Atwd.1, and Albiruni in 
the same order, as “ Amol, Mamatyr, Sariya.” — Plate vi. 

Guseley’s Oriental Geography, which follows irregularly 
the real Istakhri, reproduces in general terms the above 
routes. I have accepted his correction (pp. 175, 182) for 
No. 5, which has been greatly disfigured by other copyists. 
See list of variants quoted by M. De Goeje, p. 216, and 
Sprenger, pp. 62-3. 

The excellent edition of Yakut’s Persian Geography by M. 
Barbier de Meynard, aided by B. Fra.scr’s personal narrative, 

^ Mar^ialat (day’s journey). 
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enables me to fill in satisfactorily tbe locality No, 14, which 
is grieTously distorted in all the leading authorities. On the 
same principle, I should not have dared to correct Istakhri’s 
j-sr' ^ ’ ®tc., No. 13, into Isidore’s ’j4crai^« (Arsak), had 
not Fraser given us the true form in Eibat-i-Aishk, p. 453 ; 
and to the same inquisitive observer I owe the rehabilitation 
of the lost orthography of No. 12, which seems to have 
puzzled alike the Arabico-Persian Greographers and their 
modern annotators. 

No. 7. The site of the wall against the Turks, described by 
B. Fraser (m/rd, p. 47), is prominently noticed by Albiruni, 
under a disfigured name, but in the correct locality, as the 
well-known old boundary between “Tabaristdn and Jurj&n.” 
(Sprenger’s Map, No. 6.) 

The preceding Arabic list of the names of places supplies a 
far safer basis for the identification of obsolete native designa- 
tions than the crudely transmuted and foreign Greek version. 
1. Amol may be doubtfully associated with the meaning of 
“clean, pure.”^ 2. is given in the Dictionaries 
as “campus,” .and the ground around the site still con- 
sistently remains open to this day, 3. seems to refer 

to some hastioned or fortified site, of which there were many 
after their degrees in these localities, even if the name might 
not claim to represent a small oifshoot of the grand 
Elburj itself, which the Alexandrian geographer accepted as 
Bapd'yy'i). 4. Sdriah I have already attempted to associate 
with its domestic Herons, o. tlCyU obviously suggests a 
development of Mar, the ancient and locally cherished 
name for the classic Iranian Serpent. 6. AMdan, “abodes,” 
in the plural form, is said to have an intensive sense, as 
prosperity, or flourishing, in the agricultural or resident 
uirderstanding of the terra. 7. The Tamisah of the Shah 
Namah, which the Persians call opens a wider range 

' Oxwt'loy, who delighted in ancient identifications, and who had so many oppor- 

tinnties of traoin^^ tlui old mmm in situ, quotes from the T&.rilch4 Tabarist&u a 
passage to the eifect that ‘‘Ahnul (or Amal) originally' signified in the Dilami 

dialect the same as the Pehhi husk ** deatli, destruction/* ^ 
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of conjecture* 8* Asfardhdd^ whicli was supposed to derive 
its name from the stars/’ has had of late to come down 
to a much more mundane designation, in the form of 
the abode of mules.” Yakut is distinct in Ms assertion 
of j^lj:i^Vo.nd the Sanskrit' correspondent readily 
declares itself in '"mulus,” while all natural pro- 

babilities point to the advantages of the locality for such 
stud purposes, more especially in the choice of Wisean 
horses, to improve the home-breed of that indispensable 
cross of the patient and sure-footed donkey, for mountain 
traffic. 9. Bihdt fjffo/y, the Arabic designation of the next 
station, probably merely reproduces the native name for the 
^"'hyaena,” who may well have disputed the gorges of the 
mountains with the “wolves” who gave their name to 
{1(^) Gurgdn itself. 11. Tke Dindrzdri of the next stage 
seems to be a modern combination. 12. Armdtai^ the or- 
thography preserved by B. Fraser, is given with so much 
hesitation by that author, that it will be wise to avoid specu- 
lation upon its derivation. 13. Ashak is fixed alike by the 
Greek itinerary, and the testimony of our modern travellers, 
as the fountain-head of the greatness of Arsaces. 14. The 
name o{ Samankdn is of doubtful origin, but the old desig- 
nation of (15) is good Aryan in the form of 

“ sun of Hfe/^ while the name is asserted, 
on the authority of Baihaki, to have been derived from the 
compound “ shield-bearers.” Asfar “a buckler,” Ain^ 
“law, usage.” ^ (Il€XTa<jT?f9.) 


Extract IT. MbsuME oe B. Fbasee’s Eoxjtb. 


Starting from the extreme point eastward, with which we 
are at present concerned, Le, Bpojnoord (36^ 12^20^^),” the 
itinerary proceeds, “ fifteen miles to Sareeicdn, Killah Khan 
{Setniilghdn).^ The dangerous part of the journey com- 
mences immediately on quitting this place : there is a tract 


^ Barbier de MejTiard, p, 36, 

^ I believe this is the place of SemalgbliTi, which gives its oaino to tbe valley. 
The Fort receives its appellation from being tbe residence of the Khan,*’'-— B, 
Eraser, p. 691. 
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of more than ninety miles totally desert, through which 
varions passes lead, by which the Tookomans ascend from 
their plains below, and carry their depredations into the 
northern provinces of Persia/V (a narrow 

and ragged pass in the hills that divide the great Elbtirg 
range from the smaller mountains and valleys on the northj, 
CImfmmm4-Bamh Killah, (a plain of considerable extent, 
which is entirely desert, and sloping towards the west, opens 
into a still larger one, called, I think, the plain oi Armoo-- 
itiUee. Desert as it now is, there are scattered throughout 
it many burying- grounds, whose tombstones vouched in a 
dreary way for the existence of men long since passed away), 
Mihat4-Aishk a ruined caravanserai situated on the slope of 
the right hand hills, a dismal and dangerous place’’), Giirgdn 
river, Gurgdn (camp), Fmenie^ (near which is a large square 
inclosure, which had once been the stronghold of a tribe of 
Eels, called Gereilee, with numerous Tuppehs of former 
villages. The ancient city of Gurgdn (2 farasangs distant ; 
Gumbiij-i-Kaus described p. 613). Finclerkh, Peechuck- 
Miihuleh (chief centre of a baluk). A!k KiUah^ the white 
fortress, numerous hillocks and mounds, certainly the remains 
of former forts and villages. A'k Killah itself appeared to 
have been an extensive square stronghold. Asferahad,^ to 
Khiinlmuhukh (23 miles), to Nohundeh^ (14 miles), ioAshruff 


^ This intercstin,^ specimen of a true forest town is thus further described. 

Instead of dull mud walls and Hat mud roofs corresponding exactly with the 
colour of the ground, to which we had been so long accustomed, we found here 
everything made of wood. , . . The houses were constructed of posts, wattled 
and idastered with mud. . . . Instead of a wall to protect the place, a deep ditch 
had been dug ... a hedge of reeds and creepiiiff thorns, etc. ... on the inside 
served to vender the ilcfence more i)crfcct, and it was indeed impenetrable to 
cavalry. Tins gates and portals were all constructed of wood; a wooden bridge 
was thrown across the <liicb ; tim very domestic implements, instead of earthen- 
ware or mciai, were here made of wood/' — B. Fraser, p, 610. 

3 appearance of Astrabad differs from that of cities in the southern and 

more olevakd provinces of Persia, as much as that of the respective surrounding 
cmintries from each other. The forest or thicket approach on every side to the 
very ditch ; the houses are constnicted chiefly of wood. There are no buildings, 
public or private, deserving of particular notice at Astrabad, The revenue 
derived from this little province does not exceed 12,000 tomans, or about £7000 
sterling/' 

3 A scattered village in tbe forest. The houses, built «of frames of rudely 
squared wood, with uprights and beams, raised upon blocks 3 feet above the 

groiuui, with a straw thatchd* ■ - , ' ■ 

VOI^. T.— [k»W SlBIBSj 


t 
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(26 miles). At six miles from Nohtmdeh is seen “ the ruined 
wall fonnerly of considerable strength, and which once ex- 
tended from the face of the hills to the sea, the boundary 
between Astrabad and Mazanderan.” 

{Eqox Ashruff, the ruins of Sufeeabad and the large reservoir 
in the hills.) Kara-tappah, 7 miles N., also described. 

Prom Ashmffio Sar-i-pul-i-Mca (17 miles), open country, 
■fine foil stream, etc. 

To Sari, 18 miles; one mile east the river Tedjen, stream 
broad and strong {FurraJuihad, noticed) to Barfarosh, 30 miles, 
and onwards to Amol (22). 1 

In addition to the description of the two coins of Tabaristan 
figured in the accompanying j)lates, I have endeavoured to 
complete the Pehlvi and Pehhd-Kufic series of the Ispehheck 
from all available sources.^ The time at my disposal does not 
admit of my entering upon the difficult questions of conflict- 
ing renderings of the Pehlvi legends, or the complications 
incident to the use of a double system of dating— the one 
following the ordinary era of thellijrah, the other depending 

> Sir A. Buiiics’s route -was over much of the same ground. After Booinoord 

ne mentions Kila Klubh in the district of Sim ulghn; Shdhhdz Tillage (38 mUes^ 
the source of the Gimjdn mQ-s, the Atriick river, the Giimbivj4-Kau.s at (hir^inl 
Jxstevubctd , ITolaniulnh,. ii, ... yn. 


Kiuft wuH avumuu on uccomib 01 tile plague, but Marfanm and 
Its port on the Caspian are described (123), as well as the pass of Gudook and 
hiruz Koh, the real Pylje Caspim (“Alexander’s route”), the greatest of the 
passes into Mazanderhn, p. 130. 

The distribution of the political power in tliis division of the Persian empire 
on the eve of the i^rnharamadan conquest is thus described by the local historian* 
bowaid ocenpa Baraeghan sans coup fdrir. Lcs Perses s’etant retires vers 
Gorganet dans Ic laberistan, Sowanlquittaimmediateinent Dameghan et mareha 
a leiir ponrsude. li arriva a Bastam, viilc du territoire de Qoumo.s du c*6tc de 
Gorgan, ct y ctablit son camp. II y avait a Gorgan iin prince daVlamifn, pro- 
lessant la relmion perse, appele merzebdn, quiregnait sur Gorgan et Bihistiai ; el 
diaque viilo du labanstan avait im prince quo, dans la languc du pays, cm 
appelait upe/ded, (<1^' + AJ irf^). Tons ces princes depenihueut du inerz(f- 
Jjv? \ *, • .9^}? do Gorgan dtait Bailamite, et les ispelibeds du 

iahaubtunetaiont dll Gillian. . . , [After the submission of the iiriiiee ef Gurf'An 

the narrative continues : ] Lorsque les ispidibeds du Tuliaristan eurent (?ounai.ssanee 
de CCS faits, ils ymrent trouver icur suzerain, clout ils depmulaieiit tou.s, et u li 
resHlait a Amol, au centre de la provinee. C’dtait i,n lion.me pn.viint/Hn 
u ioroufchan, et qne I’on appelait I'lipe/iArd lin L,r/,/iiy/s. . . 

portait aussi Ic nom de (xmlde (omks Quilmir — Chronique de Tabari, iii. p. 492, 
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upon tlie local reckoning fey tlie era of Yezclegird, com- 
mencing a.ii. 32 or A.D. 651-2. I will therefore reserve any 
farther remarks nntil after the appearance of Dr. Dorn's 
promised contributions to the study of the subject already 
adverted to. 

corns OE TABAEISTAN.^ 

E'o, 1. KinjESHiD. 

OBTEnSE. 

Monogram = a! and . . ' 


64. [B. M. coin.] 

Eight — Talaristcm, 

Other dates — 89, 94, 96, Mordtinaiin, 97, 99, 100, M., 102, i04, M. 
105, M., 113, Tornberg, 114. 


'Eo. 2. PEBmlj?. 
Obveiise. 


Ferhdn, 


^ General lIin'EJUJNCE^.— 0. G. Tycliscn, Addiamcntum ad Introd. in rem 
Kum. I. Mihr unil T. C. Tychsen, Comm. I, dc Numis. Yott. Pcrsarum in Comm. Soc. 
Goott. ; Fnolin, Transactions of the Academy of St. Petersburg; Justus Olsbansen, 
Die ITblowi-Li'gmiden, Kopenhagen, 1843, translated and published in the London 
Numismatic Chronicle, vol xl p. 68. My Article in the Journ. E.A.S. vol. xii. 
(1849), p. 346 ; Mordtmann, Zeitsclirift, 1864, p. 173 ; M. Dorn, Papers in the St. 
Petersburg Academy Transactions ; M. Soret, Letters to the Edvue Numismatique, 
Beige; 0. 1. Tornberg, Symbol® ad rem Num. Muhammad, 1866, p. 26; J. G. 
Stickel, Handbuch, 1870, p. 104. 
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Eeveese.- 

v : ■ ■■■■EigM— 13. 

left — » 

Mordtmann, Zeitschrift, 1854, p. 173. 

M. Tornberg gives an imperfect coin of this governor, dated in 76. 
He likewise transcribes the original name as jKni3» 

Ho, 3. HXeith:. 

Obveese. 

Monogram, etc. . 

To the right— for ti-ojU- mrith. 
Margin-^^ty = . 

Eeveese. 

A»E[» 69* 

To the right— == 

Dr. MordtmaBn reads the leading name as MaM. I have already- 
adopted the preferential designation of Han'th, as extant upon an 
independent series of Pehivi coins (p. 26 suprci). 

Ho, 4. Aukae, ■ 

■ Obveese, ■■ 

Monogram and Afzud. 

To the right‘~~^^ji^ 


At. 


Margin-^i)* == and 

On better specimens Arin or f^^ii 
Eeveese. / 

i. 


Arhrnt. 


To the right — 






Talwuiun. 


other dates— 120, 122, 123 M., 124, 125 M., 126 Tomhcrg, 127 
128, 129, (220 .f). ’ 
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4a, Variant. 


or ^ U jAJz 


Aumar hm ^AdM, 


Tabaristan. Bate, 125* 

Olsliaiiseii, p* 70 ; Mordtmann, xix. 'Eo. 89 j Stickel, Fo. 65. 

IsTo. 5. S’A-rfB. 

Obteese. 

Monogram, etc., as nsnal. 

To the right, in Eufic — 8’a^id. 

Margin'^?)* == and S) (d J 

Beyeese. 

e^fa= 125. 

To the right~p^.«S3^)gJ^~ 

Other dates ohserved— 126, 127, and 128. 

No. 6. Omae. 

Obveese. 

Monogram, etc., as Tisnal. 

To the right, in Knfic,^^ Omm*^ 

Margin— and t 
■ - ’ Beyeese. 

122 . 

Eight — ^ TalmruH%> .. 

CoL (xuthrie has a yariety with the date , 

i^. 2 + 20 in the curtailed form. Margin — * 

Other dates — 124/ 127, 128, 129.® 

s aaoted from Sablii Bcy*s Cabinet, Journal AsiatiqUe, 1862, p. 185. 

® No, 6^. M. Tomberg {mpr^ giTOS a new name from a coin wbicb be 

describes as follows :— 

Adv, dextr. ..^ Jabja (ben Mikhnaq). 

nm 13=^^129 {a 780, p, Cbr.).» 
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ITo. 7, Jab£e. 

Obtekse as usual, in Jarir ^ 

Eeyekse . — TalarktctTif variously dated 135, 137« 

Olshausen, Num. Chron., pp. 72, 75, 84. 

No. 8. HIbi* 

Obteese. 

Monogram, etc. 

To the right, in Kufic, , J Us ShiL 

■ t 

Eevebse. 

To the right — Talaristdn^ 

Bated A.n. 137, 138. 

No. 9. SuiAiMli?-. 

Obteese. 

Monogram, etc. 

To the right, in Kufic, Sulamm. 

Bated a.h. 137. 

I quote this piece on the authority of Bjevet Efendi (Journal 
Asiatique, 1862, p. 185), No, 903. 

Br. Mordtmann has a similar coin (Zeitschrift, 1854, p. 177). 

No. 10, Mraim. 

Figure 15. Plate IL 
Obvebse. ' 

Monogram and 

To the right, in Kufic, JJliU MukMtl 
. ,;Margin-^?)» == and }|g | 
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Eeveesb. 


it) = dj 129. 

To the right— = w' TaharkUn. 

lifew datOj 138. My ooirij and 139, J.E.A.S. p. 347. 


delaSociete d’Arclieologie et de Numisma%ue de St. Peter; 
, 184-9, p. 272. Quoted by Mordtmann, p. 177. 


■ ^ Memoires < 
bourg, vol. iii.j 


nuirrrHS;^..-lL r.r^T=: 
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Abd-almutalibj, 303, 

Abhtras, 58. 

Adi Graatli, 197. 

Afghans, 73, 

Aknta, 36. 

Alakfi, 73. 

Aliama, 144. 

Alphabets, derivation of, 420 ff. 
Afiapovffay 448. 

Ambashthas, 58. 

Amol, 448. 

Andhra, 73. 

Anga, o6, 65, 73. 

Arftdhyas, 143, 145, 

Argun, 35. 

Arjuiiayanas, 73. ■ 

Arthakatbds, 289 ff. 

Asikas, 73. 

Asita-Devala, 66. 

Asmakas, 58, 60, 73, 

Astariibiid, 452. 

Auddalika, 66 N. 

Anlay-polay = Alleppie, 148. 

Avantis, 58. 

Bahlika, 56, 64. 

JBaillie^ ‘‘Of Ji/md in Mu- 

hammedan Law, and its application 
to British India,” 401 ff. 

Basava, 141. 

Basava-Purai^a, 144. 

Eashpali alphabet, 25 ff. 

Beaif /S’., “ Some remarks on the great 
Tope at Sanchi,” 164ff. 

BeameSi “ On tbo treatment of the 

Nexus in the nco- Aryan languages of 
India,” 149 ff, 

Bettcda Hay a, 141. 

Bhadra§vas, 57. 

Bharat, 376. 

Bhllrata^varsha, 81. 

Bharimtwa, 376. 

Bhar tribe, 376 ff. 

Bhogi Bongol, 97, 

Bihistdn inscription, 423. 

Bijjala, 142. 

Boman, 416. 


BrahmajSla Sutta, 289. 

Brhat-Sanhita, translation of, 45 ff, 
231 ff. 

Brown, 0. JP., “Essay on tbe Creed 
and Customs of the Jangams,” 141 ff. 
Brotvn, G. P., “ On Malabar, Coro- 
mandel, Quilon, etc.,” 147 f- 
Buddhaghosa, 289. 

Buddhist inscription, 14 ff. 

Burton, P. P., “ Proverbia Communia 
Syriaca,” 338 ff. 

Calicut =Kallee Kota, 148. 

Carudevi, 58. 

Cedis, 73. 

Ceylon, 73. 

Chandragupta I., 196. 
Cbenna-Basava-Purdna, 144. 

GMlders, It. 0., “ Notes on Dhamma- 
pada, with special reference to the 
question of Nirvdna,” 219 ff. ; 289 ff. 
Colas, 73. 

Coromandel =Kurumanil, 148. 
Cunningham, A., “Note on the Ma- 
thurd Inscriptions,” 193 ff. 

Bandakd, 73. 

Dards, 81. 

Basarnas, 65. 

Bekkhan, 62. 

Devikh, 70. 

Bhanimapada, 219 ff. 

Bibon monument, 409. 

Bowson, J., “ Ancient Inscriptions 
from Mathura,” 182 ff’. 

Bravidas, 58 ff, 

Brayidian alphabet, 422. 

Ekorama-Aradhya, 145. 

Eldjaitu, 34, 35. 

Fausmi, “Two Jfftakas, eta,” 1 ff. 

Gandharians, 58, 64. 

Garga, 66. 

Gengis Khan, 33. 

Ghatal Kacha, 196. 

GiriYraja, 65. 

Gonar&, 57* 
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amer, G. E., “ The Pongol Festival in 
Southern India,” 91 ff. 

Gurgan, 440. 

Gurmukhi, 197. 

H‘^ji6.bCLd Inscription, 414. 

He-tsiing, 37. 

Hexim, historic de, U9ff, , ^ 

Eorne, 0,, '‘Notes on an Ancient 
Indian Yaso,’' 307 ff. 

Hnns, 73. 

Hnslika, 195. 

Huvislika, 183, 195, 196. 

EuzYhrish, 427. „ 

Hyi’cania, geograpliy of, 439 a. 

IksliYakus, 58, 73. 

Ispekbeds, 454, 

Jangams, 141ff. 

Jhitakas, 1 ff. 

Jihad, 401 ff. 

Jui'jan, 450. 

Ilnisiin-Killik, 34. 

Kalinga, 56, 60, 65, 73. 

Kallec-Kota = Calicut, 148. 

Kambojas, 73, 81. 

Kanerke, 195. 

Xanishka, 195, 196. 

XaniMi-Pongol, 115. 

Kara Tapali, 448. 

Kasbmirians, 58, 64, 73. 

Ka?i-country, 58. 

Kasis, 64, 65, 73. 

Kasyapa, 66 N. 

Kausalakos, 64. 

Kekaya, 73. -n ^ a 

Kern, E.j « Translation of tbe Brbat- 
Sanbita,’' 45 ff, 231 ff. 

Keu-)Ting Kwan, 14 ff. 

Khtoni, 426. 

Kin dynasty, 17, 36, 39. 

Kirdtas, 58, 61, 73. 

Kollam=Unilon, 148. 

Kosalas, 60, 64, 65. 

Kotxvarsba, 57. 

Kraunca-dyipa, 65. 

Kiibla, 26, 33. 

Kiihsliin, 37, 39. 

Kiilutas, 64. 

Kimtibliojas, 65. 

Knru-fiold, 61, 73. 

Kurumanil = Coromandel, 148. 
Kurunga-JCitaka, 2, 8 ff. 
Kuru-Pancdlas, 61. 

Kurus, 61. 

Landsba alphabet, square, 27. 

Ldt alphabet, 422. 


Linga jangams, 142. 
Lingayants, 142. 

Lingdyats, 142. 

Madras, 64. ^ 

Madrakas, 73. 

Magadhd, 65, 73. 

Magadlias,. 65. 

Maiia-Pongol, 97. 

Maliisha, 56. 

Mabrattas, 64. 

Malabar, 147. 

Mancliiis, 38. 

Mdpila, 147. 

Marut-Aradliya, 145. 

Matsyas, 58. 

Mattu-Poii gol, H 3. 
Mdzanderan, 445. 

Moslia, 409. 

Ming, 37, 38. ' 

Mitfiilas, 65. 

Moabite stone, 409. 

Mongol alphabet, 17. 

Mopias, 147. 

Muabbar, 147. 

Naimaii, 33. 

Narada, 66. 

Narmada, 76. 

Neo-Aryan languages, 149 ff. 
Neiichih, 17, 36 fL ■ 

Nimisha, 73. 

Nirvana, 219 ff. 

Nokandah, 449. 

Ooerke, 195.;' ■ ■ 

Oiiigoiir, 17, 31 ff. 

Panehalas, 61, 64, 65, " ' 
Pandita-Aradhya, 145. 
Pandita^Basava-Purupa, 1 44 . 
Pandya, 73. 

Paiijabhoes, 64, 

Para^ara, 66. 

Paratas, 64, 81. 

Pdriyiitra, 65. 

Pclilvi alpliabct, 428 ff*. 

Pohlvi decipherments, 408 ff. 
Polo Timur, 28. 

Pongol, 91 ff. (meaning, 108). 
Prablm-linga-lilu, 144. 
Prayaga, 70. 

, ProWbs, Syrian, 338 ff. 
Pulindas, 58, 61, 62. 

Pundras, 56, 65, 73. 
Pushkararanya, 70. 

Qmlou=KoUam, 148. 
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Thomas t K, Eecent PeMvi Deciplier- 
ments,’^ 408 ff. 

Tibetan alphabet, 25. 

Trigartians, 58, 64. 

Tmmpp, JS.j Specimen of a Transla- 
tion of the A.di G-rantb,’" 197 ff. 
Tsitans, 36. 

Tsordji Osir, 34. 

TOdalaka, 66 IST. 

XJjjain, 65, 70, 73, 77. 

D^tnaras, 73. 

Yajra, 66 N. 

Vanavasin, 58. 

Yanga, 56, 65, 73. 

Yasudeva, 184, 194, 196. 

Yatsas, 64. 

Yarfilia-Miliira, 45, 231. 

Yessaiitara Jataka, 169 ff. 

Yidarbbas, 60. 

Yidehas, 57. 

Yidyadliaras, 60. 

Z. G., On tbe Origin of 
the Buddhist Arthakathas, 289 ff. 
Yindliya, 76. 

Yishmi vardbaiia, 141. 

Yizzala, 142. 

Yriddha-Garga, 79. 

Y^oo-tsimg, 29. 

TFpUe, i4., “ On an Ancient Buddhist 
Inscription at Ken-yung Kwan, in 
North China, 14ff. 

Yaudlieyas, 57, 73. 

Yavanas, 59, 61, 64, 65, 81. 
Yudhishthira, 79. 

Yuen dynasty, 26, 28, 31. 

Zadracarta, 440. 


Babadan, Mohained, 119, 303. 
Bdjbhar, 376. , 
BeVan-Aritdhya, 145. 
Eshipiitra, 66N. 


Saadja Baiidida, 33. . 

Sahara, 57, 61, 65« 

Saraa- Jataka, 173. 
Sanittiodainaiia-Jdtaka, 3 ff. 

Sanabares, 424. 

Sdiichi tope, 164 ff. 

Saiidasa, 194. 

Sankraiiti, 107. 

Sari, 440. 

Shriah, 451. 

Sassaiiian coins, 408 ff. 

Scythians, 59, 81. 

Shaibeh, 303. 

Skerrinr/^ If, A., **The Bhar tribe,’* 
376 ff. 

Sibis, 73. 

Sindhii-SauTiras, 58, 64. 

449. 

Stnnhii/ of Ahhrhy, the lilffJd lion. 
Lord, ‘^‘Tho Poetry of Mohamod 
Babadan. of Arragon,” liO ff, 303 ff. 
Bulikas, 58, 64. 

Silrasenas, 57, 58, 73. 

Surashtrians, 58. ■■■ ■ 

S'Cirya-Puiigol, 101, 

Syrian Proverbs, 338 ff, 


Tabaristaii coins, 
Takslmsila, 64. 
TdKa.Sp6ic7}, 442. 
TuAJca, 4 IS. 
Trunalipta, (hB 
Tdfi^pa^^ 44:2. ■ 
Tanganas, 58-64. 
Tat-atonu'go, 33. 
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PEOCEEDINGS 


A^s^NIVEESABY MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 
mu on the \m May, 1871, 
MAJ01l-GE?[EllAL Sill H. C. EAWLIJTSON, K.C.B., 

PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR, 


The following Report was read by the Secretarj?- : — 

In presenting, as is usual on this occasion, their Report on 
the proceedings of the Society during the last twelvemonth, 
the Council, though unable to show any material improve- 
ment in the number of subscribers, have some satisfaction 
in stating that thei^e has been, at least, a slight increase 
of members during that period. The number of elections 
since the last Anniversary Aleeting are eight resident and 
five non-rc‘sident members ; ‘whilst the losses, by death and 
retirement, amount to seven resident and two non-resident 
meinbtn‘s; showing an inci'ease of one resident and three 
non-resident nicmbersA 


^ : Major H. H. Godwin Austen ; G. Branson, Esq. ; 

L. Bowriiifr* Eh{{.; li N, OnsS;,' Esq,; Capfe, A. F. F. Haroonrt; Dr. E. S. Mairj 
f<iv 1), h\ AFoLood; Prof. J, IWord, Kon^ Hesident : H, F. W. Holt, Esq,; 

0, r, .Li5t(*4inn‘t‘pathy Naida, Esq. ; Moulvi Syud Imadad Ally S. Harvey 
James, Esq, ; Charles Grant, E«q. , 'V'''’ 

JkathH. --- RtHtdviii : J. Henderson, Esq.; Mrs. Manning; M. 0. Morrison, Esq.; 

Sir Justin Slieil, : Capt. M. W. Carr. / 

Sir F. HaUiday; OoL H. A. Guvry; Gen. 0. F. EigBy.j ;• ';■} .1 
Mmt-Ikddmii : W, M. Beaufort, Esq. - . ■ ,■ 

, A; ^ 


Mmt-IkdiUni : W. M. Beaufort, Esq. 
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In Mrs, Charlotte Manning^ daughter of the late Isaac 
Solly, Esq., the Society has lost a memher who always evinced 
the liveliest interest in everything that interests this Society, 
and very frequently attended its meetings. In 1856, she, 
(then Mrs. Speir) published, Life in Ancient India, a 
book which combined careful study with an unusual grace 
of style, and stimulated many minds to an interest in Sanskrit 
writings. A year and a half ago she almost entirely re-- 
wrote this work, and it appeared under the title of Ancient 
and Mediaeval India,’’ in an enlarged form, with the addition 
of much information from sources that had been only dis- 
covered in the last few years. It is remarkable for the 
accurate learning and the patient research which , it mani- 
fests ; and though Mrs. Manning was not acquainted with 
Sanskrit, her powers of discernment and judgment qualified 
her peculiarly for selecting the best authorities on the sub- 
jects that she dealt with, so that the book is very useful 
to the student, while her refined taste and her appreciation 
of the beautiful have rendered it also very attractive to the 
general reader. 

Mrs. Manning was, however, not only distinguished by 
her literary productions. Her influence in society was of a 
marked kind. With a naturally keen enjoyment of social 
intercourse, and with very cultivated faculties, she had also 
a peculiar skill in drawing forth the intellectual elements, 
and the best qualities of those with whom she came in 
contact, and she took delight in bringing together minds 
in which she perceived points of harmony. Moreover, her 
ready sympathetic insight gave an extreme charm to her 
conversation. Her interest was strong in all original and 
conscientious labours in the fields of literature, science, and 
art. She also helped forward zealously various schemes for 
the improvement of education, and latterly had been occu- 
pied with efforts for the benefit of our Indian fellow-subjects, 
many of whom felt towards her a warm personal esteem, 
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mixed with sincere gratitude. Having the habit of extract- 
ing experience from all the events and phases of life, she 
gladly imparted from her stores of practical wisdom to those 
who were attached to her, and when her counsel was asked, 
she usually refrained from solving the particular problem, 
preferring simply to place before her friend a standard of 
right, in the confidence that by this means the desired result 
would be best attained. The balance and proportion in her 
nature, her quiet dignity, her retiring disposition, and her 
thoughtful generosity and kindliness, have left a powerful 
impression on all who knew her, and these characteristics 
rested on the firm basis of a calm enlightened faith, and an 
unwavering allegiance to duty. 


Attempts have, at various times and by various means, 
been made on the part of the Council to induce a more 
numerous portion of the public to devote some of their 
attention to those branches of knowledge in the cultivation 
of which this Society, during the long course of its existence, 
has taken so prominent and so active a part. These en- 
deavours, it is to be regretted, have not been hitherto as 
successful as might have been desired; and it cannot be 
denied that for many years less attention has been paid by 
the public at large to Oriental literature and antiquities, in 
this country, — close as its connexion is with the East — than 
has been paid on the Continent. The Council do not, how- 
ever, despair of yet succeeding, by their earnest and un- 
remitting labours, in promoting a livelier interest in, and a 
more accurate appreciation of, the results of Oriental re- 
search ; and they earnestly appeal to those who participate 
in such pursuits for their hearty co-operation in popularizing 
the objects of this institution and increasing the list of its 
supporters. They cannot, on the other hand, lose sight 
of the consideration that it is mainly by the intrinsic merits 
and scientific value of its ^ublicatioue' that this Society can 
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expect to retain that high position in Oriental literary and 
antiquarian research to which it has hitherto been so justly 
entitled. That nothing has been wanting in this respect 
during the preceding year, the Council confidently trust, is 
amply proved by the contents of the last number of the 
Society's Journal, published at the beginning of the present 
year. Although there has not perhaps been so large a 
supply of papers as the Council could have wished to select 
from for publication in the next number, which is now 
printing, still the meetings of the Society have never been 
entirely without communications of interest. Of these, 
some have already appeared in the Journal, viz., Greneral 
Mathura Pali Inscriptions, with Professor 
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4t a recent meeting, Professor Chemry read a paper on a 
Manuscript in tile Bodleian Library, containing a Hebrew 
translation, or imitation, of tbe first twenty-six Makamdt 
of El- Hariri, by Jndab ben Solomon, called Alcbarizi, tbe 
antbor of tbe Tacbkemoni 

Tbe work wbicb Professor Cbenery is now publisbing 
consists, like tbe Tacbkemoni, of rbymed prose and of yerse 
modelled on Arabic metres, tbe phrases of the Koran and 
tbe references to Arabic history and legend being replaced 
by phrases of tbe Bible and allusions to Biblical incidents. 
The author was born at Xeres in Spain, and flourished in the 
early part of tbe thirteenth century. 

A specimen of the Adi Grantb of tbe Sikhs in the original 
text, with a translation and critical notes, has been com- 
municated by Dr. E, Tnim^p^ who is now engaged in trans- 
lating that important work, at the expense of the British 
Government. 

At an evening meeting held on February 6th last, Dr. 
C. D. Ginsh'urg, before a very numerous attendance, delivered 
a lecture on the Moabite Inscription, in which he placed 
before the Society the latest results of his study of the 
Dibon document. Our learned President, on tbe same 
occasion, showed how the historical inferences drawn from 
the Moabite stone were entirely borne out by the Assyrian 
Annals recorded on the black obelisk from Himrud, now in 
the British Museum, which was a monument of nearly the 
same age as the Dibon monolith. Sir Henry also stated that 
the Moabite war, as described on that document, must have 
taken place from b.c. 849 to about 846, as appeared from the 
Assyrian Canon, the chronology of which was fixed by the 
record it contained of the great solar eclipse at Nineveh on 
June 15, B.c. 763. 

Captain Burton, further, has communicated a collection 
of Syrian proverbs, with a translation and remarks; Mr. 
IF. F, Mayers, a paper on the introduction of maize into ' 
China, with an introductory note by Dr. J?. F. Same, 
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[May, 


Mr, jB. (7. OJiUden lias read, at a recent meeting, remarks 
by liiin on some passages of tlie Dhammapada, with, special re- 
ference to the question of Nirvana, and in support of his view 
that Nirvana is a state of blissful freedom from human passion 
on earth, followed by annihilation after death. He also 
submitted to the meeting an able paper by i, .Comrilla: 
Vijfisimha Mudlmr^ a native of Ceylon, dealing with the 
origin of the Arthakathas, or commentaries on the Buddhist 
scriptures. Both these papers, as likewise those of Br. 
Tmmpp and Captain Burton, will be incorporated in the 
nest number of the Society’s Journal, which will also con- 
tain the continuation of Dr. AT. Kernes translation of the 
Brhat-Sahhita, of Lord Btanleij of Alderlef s Poetry of 
Mohamed Eabadan and Mr. E, F, Talbofs Assyrian Glossary. 

The Council have to acknowledge, with their cordial 
thanks, the receipt of a number of valuable additions to 
the Society’s library, consisting partly of Transactions of 
learned Societies in England and abroad, partly of works 
presented by their authors or other patrons of the Society. 

Prom the Bomhay Government the Society has received a 
copy of the Poems of Tukarama ; from M. J, Oppert, his 
Inscriptions de Dour Sarkayan ; from Sped Ahmed Khan, 
his Essays on the Life of Muhammed ; from Pandit Oovinda 
Deva Sdstri, his edition of the Balarlm^ana ; from Dr. (?. 
K Niemann, his Bloemlezing uit Maleische Geschriften ; 
from the Eev. /. Kessler, his Introduction to the language 
of Madagaskar. To Lady Elliot we are indebted for YoL 
III. of the late Sir H. M. Elliot’s History of India, edited by 
Professor J. Dowson ; to Mdme. Bora d^Istria, for copies of 
her Filetia et Arbenore and Etudes Indiennes; to M. 
Oarcin de Tassy, for Vol. II. of his Histoire de la Littera- 
ture Hindouie et Hindostanie; to Mr. E. Thomas, for his 
Chronicles of the PathS-n Kings of Dehli ; to Mr. (7. Grant, 
for his Central Provinces Gazetteer; to Mr. Lepel H, Griffi^n, 
for his Eajahs of the Punjab. Mr. JE. E. Palmer has 
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presented a copy of Ms Catalogue of Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish MSS. of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor A, 
Weher, Ms treatise on the Bamayana. From the Trmiees of 
the British has beenreceiYed a copy of Dr. Wright’s 

Catalogue of Syriac MSS.; from the Academy of Leiden ^ 
VoL III. of Professor Land’s Anecdota Syriaca; from the 
Batuman Society, a number of copies of Kawi Copperplate 
Inscriptions. 

To Captain 8- B, Miles, Assistant-Resident at Aden, the 
Society is again indebted for a very valuable donation, con- 
sisting of an Himyaritic bronze tablet, an alabaster sepulchral 
slab with a bas-relief figure and Himyaritic characters ; a 
silver talisman or seal, likewise with Himyaritic letters en- 
graven on it ; a small brass figure supposed to be a Himyarite 
god, from its having been dug up at Mareb ; two Ethiopic 
gold coins, and finally, two Himyaric coins, a silver and a 
gold one, the first hitherto discovered. 

In now proceeding to take a brief and necessarily super- 
ficial survey of the labours of Oriental scholars during the 
preceding twelvemonth, the Council need scarcely observe 
that the disturbed state of the Continent since the middle of 
last year could not but have occasioned a serious decrease of 
publications in this, as indeed in every branch of literary and 
scientific research. The publications of our own Translation 
Committee have had to suffer a delay for the same reason, M. 
Be Slane having been prevented from issuing the fourth and 
last volume of Ms English translation of Ibn Khallikan’s 
important Biographical Dictionary, while M. Zotenlerg has 
been compelled to suspend the printing of the third volume 
of his French translation of Tabari. 

As, after the completion of the latter work, which will 
consist of four volumes, a suflB.ciently large sum will still 
remain at the disposal of the Committee, they liave entered 
into an engagement with Prof. E, Smhau for an English , 
translation of AlMrtinfs highly important work Al^dtMr 
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Albdkii/a, wliicli it is anticipated will be ready for the press 
in the latter part of next year. 

A rare example of what true devotion to science may work^ 
even in the midst of the chaos of war, has been shown by one 
of our foreign members, M. Grarein de Tassy, who has found 
it possible to go on with the publication of the second edition 
of his History of Hindi and Hindustani literature, two 
volumes of which have appeared, containing a vast amount 
of new and highly useful matter. Hor has that scholar al- 
lowed himself to be prevented from issuing his annual 
eours though not on this occasion from his pro- 

fessorial chair in the French capital, but from the quiet 
seclusion of a provincial town. 

Northern Indian Vernacular philology has also, as usual, 
received some attention in last year’s J ournal and Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in Bdhu JPmidpmhandra 
Ohoshcds Contributions towards Vernacular Lexicography, and 
in short Kashmiri and Gondi vocabularies by Dr. IF". </. 
Ehnslie and the Eev. J. Baivson. With regard to the IJriya, 
the language of Orissa, there has been some variance of 
opinion: Babu Kantichandfa^io some extent backed by Babd, 
Edjendmidia Mitral contending that it is a sort of dialect of 
the Bengali, whilst Mr. J, Beames takes it to be, like the 
Bengali, an independent neo- Aryan language. 

Dr. E. Trumpp’s labours in translating, for the Indian 
Government, the Adi Granth, have already been adverted to ; 
it may further be mentioned that he is now printing, likewise 
at the expense of the Indian Government, a Grammar of the 
Sindhi, as compared with the North-Indian vernaculars. 
The first part of a compilation by Janamejaya Mitra, entitled 
JVtisIchd i dilkushdj containing notices and selections from the 
works of 380 Urdu poets, was printed as long back as 1854, 
but has only lately been published, after the compiler's 
death, by his son, Bdhu Edjendra, A volume of Hindi 
Selections has also been printed by Slvapramda, Under the 
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patronage of the Bombay Government, tlie first of two 
volames wbicb are to contain a complete collection of tbe 
Abliaiigas, or songs of the Marathi poet YWiwama, who 
appears to have flourished in the earlier half of the seven- 
teenth century, has been published by Vis/mu Paraskurdm 
SMstri Pandit, wit^ the poet’s biography in English by 
Jmiardan SaMdrdm GddgiL 

To Professor A, Weber we are indebted for an important 
contribution to our knowledge of Prakrit literature in a 
Romanized edition of Hdla>s Saptasatakamy a collection 
of miscelianeous Prakrit stanzas, with a German translation 
and an exhaustive introduction on the phonetic and gram- 
matical condition of the language; the work is printed in 
the Abhandlungen, or Memoirs, of the German Oriental 
Society. 

As regards the cultivation of the classical language and 
literature of the Hindus, the members of the Society are 
probably aware from last year’s Report that, owing to an 
increased governmental grant to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, the publication of Sanskrit (and Persian) texts in 
the BibUotheca Indica had been resumed with renewed vigour. 

It is a matter for rejoicing to Orientalists in Europe that 
this commendable zeal has by no means slackened during 
the last twelvemonth, as will be seen from the following list 
of publications which have appeared in the course of the 
year. Bdbu Bdjendraldla Mitra has issued Nos. 23 and 24 
of his edition of the Brdhmana, and the 9th fasciculi of the 
Aranyaka of the black Yajurveda, both with Sayana’s com- 
mentary. Of the Tdndya Brdhmanay with S^yana’s comment, 
parts 4 to 14, and of the Ldtydyana 8rautasutra with 
Agnisvamin’s BhMiya, parts 1 to 8, have appeared, both 
of which works are edited by Anandachandra Veddntmdgtsa; 
also three fasciculi of the Agnipurdna, edited by Harachandra 
Vidydbhdsliana, and the 10th part of the Mzmdmsd Barmna, 
with Sabarasv^min’s comment, edited by Pandita Makesa'^ I' > 
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eJiandra Nijdyaratna. The Qopdla Tdimnt, with Visvesvara’s 
commenfc, has been edited by Saracliandra Vklyahhushana 
and Visvandtha SdstrL Besides, the first part has appeared 
of the Sdmcmda SmiMtd^ with Sayaiia’s comment, edited 
by Satyavrata Sdmasrami ; the Goyatha Brahmcincii edited 
hj Samchandra Vidydhhusham ; thQ Nrisinha Tapani, with 
Sankaracharya’s commentary, edited by Bdniamaya Tar- 
karatna, m&. ot an English translation, by the Rev. K. J£ 
BanerjeUy of the Brahniamtra, with Sankara's comment. 

In Bombay Samkrit Series, conducted by Professors 
Buhler and have been issued, by the latter, the 

second number of Parihkdsliendiisekhar a by Nagojibhatta, 
containing the first part of the translation and notes ; and, 
by Shankar P, Pandit, an annotated edition of KMiddsa's 
Malavikagnimitra. Dr. Kielhorn has also published a 
Sanskrit Grammar for the use of the students at the Bombay 
and Poona Colleges. Dr. Buhler, on the other hand, has 
issued, jointly with Mr. jB. West, the second volume of their 
Digest of Hindu Law, and is at present engaged in pre- 
paring for publication, in the Sanskrit Series, a new and 
critical edition of the Basakumdracharita, 

Among editions of Sanskrit texts privately published by 
natives, the number of which rapidly increases year by year, 
though but a part of them reach Europe, the series of 
volumes issued by Bdbu Baradd Prasdda Majumddra may 
deserve notice, including, during last year, Bhavabhfiti's 
Uttarardmacharita, with a commentary by Tara Kumara- 
chakravarti ; the Mudrdrdkshasa, edited by Tar^nS.tha Tarka- 
vS^chaspati; theVenzsanhdra, and second editions of KMidasa's 
Baghmamsa and Kumdrasamhham, with Mallinatha's com- 
mentaries. Pandit Tdrdndtha Tarkamckaspati has issued the 
Vishnupurdna, with commentary, and a Bengali translation ; 
the Mdkwikdgnimiira ; Gangadasa's Chandamanjari and 
Kedarabhatta's Vrittaratndkara ; voL i. of the second edition 
of the Siddhdntakaumudi, and the fourth and concluding part 
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of his Sanskrit-English Dictionary, entitled Sabdastommm- 
MnidM. Of other works which have come to the notice 
of the Gouncil, editions may he mentioned of the Sabden- 
d'usekhar a j with Bhairavamisra’s commentary, printed at 
Benares ; the Bhdgamtapurdm, with Sudhara’s commentary, 
at Bombay; the Bhattihdvya^ with Jayamangala^s and Bha- 
ratamallika^s commentaries, at Calcutta; the MiihiirtacMn-- 
tdmmiiy with commentary, at Lucknow; and the first part 
ot Char aka^ 8 famous medical work, on which some valuable 
remarks are made in a paper read before the Bengal Society, 
by Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar (Proceedings, 1870, p. 284). 

At Madras also the presses have been busy in producing 
and reproducing Sanskrit works, though unfortunately in the 
Telugu character. It may be sufficient to mention editions of 
the Tarkammgralia with Patt^bhirama^s commentary, called 
Hyayabodhini ; the Ycddntamtra with B^manuja’s Ved§-nta- 
dlpa; VtiQ Atmahodhasdstra ; Andghandtaka^ the 

Basojganuhad. 

Side by side with this multiplication of printed literature 
—a strong proof of the ever-growing demand for books among 
the natives of India, and, we trust, of an ever-increasing 
desire for acquaintance with the standard works of their 
ancient literature — the search for manuscripts has been car- 
ried on with laudable energy in some parts of India. The 
Council were able to state in their last report that, in accord- 
ance with the scheme proposed by Mr. Whitley Stokes, and 
adopted by the Government of India, lists of MSS. had been 
printed at Benares, Calcutta, Bombay, and in Mysore. It 
will be satisfactory to the Society to learn that Bdbu Mdjen- 
draldla Mitra, to whom the task of examining MSS. discovered 
in the Bengal Presidency had been intrusted, has since issued 
two fasciculi containing notices, including the beginnings and 
conclusions, of about 360 Sanskrit MSS. A list of 108 MSS. 
purchased for the Bombay Government during the years 
1867-69, has also been printed by Prof. Bnhkr, in Messrs. 
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Triibner’s American and Oriental Hecord for Hovember, 
1870; and last, not least, Mr. A. Burnell bas, tbrongb tbe 
same medium, completed bis catalogue of Vedic MSS., form" 
ing part of tbat valuable collectiGn 'wbicb be last year so 
generously made over to the India Office Library. Tbe 
same scholar bas just been appointed by tbe Madras Govern- 
ment to compile a catalogue of tbe important manuscript 
collection of Tangore, wbicb is reported by bim to contain 
about 18,000 MSS. 

In Europe Sanskrit studies have by no means been neg- 
lected during tbe past year. Dr. John with unwearied 

perseverance, bas issued tbe fiftb volume of bis Original 
Sanskrit Tex^ts on tbe Origin and History of tbe People of 
India, consisting of a series of papers contributed to tbe 
Society’s Journal for 1864-6, and bearing mostly on Vedic 
tbeogony, mythology, and religious belief; with addition of 
a good deal of fresb materials, and a new essay on tbe life 
and manners during the Yedic age. Professor A. Weher bas 
published, in tbe Memoirs of tbe Royal Academy of Berlin, 
a German translation of tbe second book of tbe Atliarvavecla^ 
and an essay on the Rdmdyana^ tbe purport of wbicb is to 
show that there is a connexion between tbe leading story of 
tbat epic, — tbe rape of Slta and Rama’s expedition to Lanka 
or Ceylon — and tbe Trojan legend as it underlies Homer’s 
Iliad. To last year’s Journal of tbe German Oriental Society 
(p. 393), tbe same scholar bas contributed supplementary 
remarks to a former paper on the JyotirmddVharanam^ an as- 
tronomical work assigned to KMidasa, though probably a 
different author from tbe well-known poet. 

Professor W. D. Whitney, of Tale College, bas furnished 
in tbe Journal of tbe American Oriental Society, tbe second 
and concluding part of bis edition of tbe Taittiriya Prd- 
tisdkhya, with its commentary, tbe Trihhdshyaratna, a trans- 
lation, notes and excellent indices. 

To Professor A, Ludwig, of Prague, we are indebted for a 
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volume on tlie Vedic InfinitiYe, containing a great deal of 
TaliiaUe grammatiGal matter, wMcli would have been still 
more acceptable had the compiler added a translation to the 
vast number of passages quoted from the Veda, as by that 
means scholars would have been enabled more easily to verify 
his grammatical inferences. 

Dr. {?. TMhcmi'h.d.^ published a short Sanskrit text, entitled 
Jatdpatala treating of the Jatdpdpia, a particular mode of 
reciting the hymns of the Vedas; to which he has added a 
German translation and annotations. 

Dr. M. Pischel, in a Latin dissertation, De Kdlkldme 
SdhmtaK reGemiomhmj has attempted to show, in a very 
able, if not entirely convincing, way, that of the so-called 
Bengali and Devanagari recensions, the two hitherto known 
versions of KMidasa^s drama Sakuntalam, the former is the 
more ancient and genuine. It is, however, to be feared that to 
decide this knotty question, Dr. Pischel had hardly sufficient 
materials at his command, though he has, no doubt, deserved 
well in again mooting the subject, and thus urging its final 
settlement. 

Of Professors BdhtUngk and Rothes Sanskrit Dictionary, 
published at St. Petersburg, two more numbers, viz., 43 and 
44, have been received during the last year, carrying the 
work on to the middle of the letter V,, after the completion 
of which four more letters remain to be gone through. 

A few more translations of Sanskrit works deserve 
mentioning. Professor 11. Kern has carried on, in the 
pages of the Society's Journal, his critical translation of 
Vardlia-miliirah Astrological work, the Brhai-SahhitL Mr. 
B. T. IL Griffith has supplied us with a beautiful and pretty 
close English translation, in octosyllabic rhymed verse, of 
VMrniki's great epic, the Mdmdpam. Of Dr. F. EaWa 
second edition of Wilson's version of the Vishnu-Pur^na 
the fifth and last volume has been issued. Mr., E.. Brandes, 
a Danish scholar, following in the wake of Hammerich, who, 
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in 1845^ pnblislied tlie S^knntala in Danisli (of wHcTi a 
second edition appeared in 1858), lias printed a neat Danisli 
translation of King Sixdraka’s interesting drama, tlie Ilrich- 
chlud'citM of wkicli an Englisb. translation was published 
by the late Professor Wilson in Ms Hindu Theatre, and a 
critical edition by Professor Stender, of Breslau.. 

The field of DramcUan literature has found but few ciiItiYa- 
tors during the past year. Mr. 0. U, Governs lyrical transla- 
tions from the Badaga, as read at these meetings, have been 
mentioned elsewhere. To Dr. H, F. Mogling, already favour- 
ably known by several Canarese publications, we are indebted 
for the first two chapters, in the Eoman character, of 
Lakshmisa's old Canarese rifaccimento of the Asvamedhaparva 
of the Mahabharata, the Jeimini Bharata (Journal German 
Oriental Society, 1870, p. 309). The author had been placed 
by Wilson in the beginning of the thirteenth century. The 
reasons, however, adduced by Dr. Mogling, render it highly 
probable that he preceded Basava, who founded the Jangama 
sect, and broke the power of the Brahmans in that part of 
India, about a.d, 1000. 

At Madras, the text of Bhaskara’s Telugu version of the 
ES-mayana has been printed ; and Mr. P. S> Rajagopala has 
published a second edition of his conversational manual in 
Tamil and English, with the text, analysis, and translation 
of forty stories from the Kadamanjari. Mr. G. Garrett^ 
Director of Public Instruction in Mysore, has published a 
manual of the ancient Canarese, entitled Sahdamanimcmjari. 

At Mangalore, a small MalayMim and English dictionary, 
and the fourth edition of the Panchatantra in Malayalim, 
with a glossary, have been issued. 

As to the Literary Society of Madras^ which in former times 
used to be the centre of Sanskrit and Dra vidian studies in 
Southern India, the Council regret to have again to state that 
that branch of our Society has shown no sign of life during 
the past twelvemonth ; and that, moreover, they have been 
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officially informed that, owing to want of encouragement on 
the part of the European residents, there is no prospect of 
the publication of its J ournal being continued for some time. 

In proceeding to take a rapid view of the labours in that 
Prakrit dialect which has become the chief depositary of 
religious tenets that sw^ay the minds of a very considerable 
portion of the population of Asia— the Pali — it is highly 
gratifying to observe the steady increase of attention paid to 
so important a subject, especially in Ceylon, in Burmah, and 
throughout Europe. At the last anniversary the Council 
were able to state that, after some years of apparent inertness, 
the Ceylon hrcineh of this Society had recommenced their 
operations with renewed vigour. These operations have been 
carried on ever since with decided success; that Society 
having published within the last fifteen months, three highly 
interesting numbers of its Journal. Among the articles they 
contain we may mention Mr. J. D'Akois's paper, ''On the 
Origin of the Sinhalese Language, in which that writer 
shows the Sinhalese to be an Aryan language ; a lecture on 
Buddhism, by the late eminent PMi scholar, the Eev. D. J, 
Gogerly, with an introduction by the Eev. J. Scott, and notes 
by the Eev. D. de Sylva ; an account and partial English 
translation by the Eev. S. Coles, of the ParSjika, or first book 
of the Yinaya portion of the Tripitaka. Further, by Mr. A. F. 
Lee, five chapters of text and translation of the Bdldvatara, 
a native PMl grammar, of which that scholar intends to bring 
out a Romanized edition with an English translation ; two 
inscriptions, about. 350 years old, communicated, with trans- 
lations and notes, by Mr. P. W* Rhys Davids ; Specimens of 
Sinhalese Proverbs, by Mr. L. de Soyza, and a paper by Mr. 
W. Skeen, " On the Origin of the Sri-pada, or sacred Foot- 
print, on the summit of Adam s Peak/^ 

It will be remembered that the Government of Ceylon 
had lately resolved to have a catalogue compiled of all the 
PMl MSS. known to exist in that island, and had appointed a 
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commission for examining places of arcliseological interest. 
Mr. D'AIwk, who has been intrusted with the compilation 
of the catalogue, has nearly completed his first volume, 
which, it is to be hoped, will add considerably to our know- 
ledge of the materials for PMi studies. Messrs. Rhys Bmids 
and Smither, on the other hand, had started, on behalf of the 
archeological commission, on an expedition to Tolomarua, 
which is reported to have been very successful, the ruins of 
several monasteries and a great many ancient inscriptions 
having been discovered. Considering how much of what is 
known of Indian history is due to Buddhist sources, and es- 
pecially to those of Ceylon, the importance of an archaeological 
survey of that island can scarcely be overrated, and it must, 
therefore, be satisfactory to the members of this Society to 
know that the lively interest taken in these researches by 
the present Grovernor, Sir Sercuhs Robinson, promises well 
for their hopes in that direction. 

Another scheme, which had been conceived some years 
since, and is now being carried into effect, on the part of the 
Buddhist clergy of Ceylon, will prove of no less importance 
to PMi studies. It had been resolved that in every monas- 
tery the MSS. they possess of the Buddhist Canon should be 
carefully collated, and their varice lectiones noted in the best 
copy ; and that, this having been effected, the MSS. con- 
taining the various readings should be sent up to a symod, 
when by their collation a critical and authorized text of the 
Tripitaka would be obtained. 

As regards Burmah, it is a matter for congratulation to 
Pall students, that no less a personage than the royal head 
of that country is the most zealous promoter of studies con- 
nected with Buddhism and PMi literature. His Majesty, 
being himself the author of a PMi grammar, is now said to 
have resolved to have the whole of the Buddhist Canon 
translated into English. 

The P^li text of Kachchayana’s grammatical aphorisms has 



been issued, with annotations, by Dr. F, MasonyS^t Rangoon. 
This publication, though it has not satisfied European soholars, 
has, at all events, the merit of supplying, in a handy form, 
the whole of these important sfitras in probably as correct a 
text as is met with in an average Burmese MS. 

In Germany, Dr. F. Kuhni a young PMl scholar already 
favourably known by a specimen of Kachchayana, containing 
the text and vritta of the Karaka, or third chapter on the 
construction of the oases, has lately taken another step in the 
right direction by an excellent edition of the Namalm 2 )pa,f or 
second chapter of that grammar. 

In France, M. Feer has contributed to the Journal Asiatique 
for May-June, 1870, another instalment of his highly interest- 
ing and instructive E'tudes Bouddhiques, including French 
translations from the PMl and Tibetan, of the 
h^a 2 )ramirt(mam^^ t^ so-called Benares sermon, a chapter of 
the Buddhist scriptures. 

In Russia, Mr. J. Minay eff him printed the text and Russian 
translation of the Fatimok'klia, a collection of the Laws of the 
Buddhist Priesthood, of which translations by Messrs. Gogerly 
and Beal are found in vol. xix. of the Society’s Journal. Mr. 
M inayeff lias added some valuable extracts from the Ar thakathas 
and from the Bhikkhuni patimokkha (the chapter relating to 
nuns) ; although the language in which the notes are given 
—his native tongue— is, unfortunately, known to but a very 
limited number of students. The same scholar has published 
the Vuttodaya, a PMi metrical treatise, founded on Sanskrit 
works of a similar nature. 

In this country not less attention has been paid to PMi and 
Buddhism. Our own Society has, through its Journal, placed 
before the public several important papers bearing on these 
subjects. 

The second part of vol. iv. contained Mr^ JS. (7, Childerses 
PMi text, with a translation and critical notes, of the Khud’^ 
daha Pdtha, one of the chapters of the Buddhist scriptures. 
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To tli6 nuniber published a fow montbs sincG^ Mr. Fciusholl^ 
tbe Danish scholar and editor of the Dhammapada, has con- 
tributed two JMa-km, or legends relating to former births of 
Buddha, in the original Pali, with an English translation, 
critical notes, and some interesting remarks on the connexion 
of those fables with their Sanskrit versions, as found in the 
Panchatantra, Hitopadesa and other works, Mr. Chllclen s 
paper on some passages of the Dhammapada relative to the 
(question of F’irvdnct has been mentioned before, as has been 
Mr. L. Comrilla Vyasimha's note on the origin of the Com- 
mentaries on the Buddhist Canon. There are, besides, some 
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Roman character being employed for the PALI words, whilst 
the Devanagarl is reserved for their Sanskrit equivalents/ 

Mr. S, Alabaster has issued a work on modern Buddhism 
in Siam, setting forth the views of an intelligent and en- 
lightened Siamese on his own and other religions. Of this 
interesting book a second and greatly enlarged edition is 
already in preparation. 

A manual of Chinese-Buddhist terms and proper names 
has been published, by the Rev. E. J. Mitel, Finally, much 
valuable matter, chiefly drawn from Chinese and Tibetan 
sources,, is. contained in Professor J, Summers’s new periodical, 
the Phoenix, 

Before passing to the various labours in the literatures 
of nations for whose chief development we have to look to 
the countries west of the Indus, it may not be inappropriate 
briefly to report on the progress made in historical and 
geographical research with regard to India. This important 
and fascinating field of inquiry has received more than 
usual attention at the hands of English scholars. Of Pro- 
fessor J, Doivson’s edition of the late Sir M, M, Elliofs 
History of the Muhammedan Period of India, the third 
volume has appeared, carrying the work on from the death 
of hfasiru-d din, in 1260 a.d., to the invasion of Timur in 
1398 A.D. The amount of materials from Persian hiatorians 
here placed, for the first time, before the public in. the garb 
of a European language, is very considerable, including, as it 
does, translations, by the Editor,, of Ziau-d din Barni’s and 
Shams-i SiiAj ’Afif s works, both bearing the same title of 
TMkh-i Firoz Shahi ; also of SuRAii Firoz Shah’s Futuhat-i 
Firoz Shahi, and extracts from other works bearing on that 
period. ^ 

Mr. E, Thomas, j-^Sis Chronicles of the Pathan Rings 
of Delhi, a portly volume grown out of his original mono- 
graphs on the coinage of the Path&n SultAns and their 
Bengal neighbours, with addition or such materials as have; 
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since been discovered, has admirably shown how much the 
sparks of light elicited by numismatic and general antiquarian 
research may contribute to illuminate dark spots in the 
history of Eastern nations. The period in the history of 
Hindustiln illustrated in this work extends from a.d. 1192 
'to 1554, and comprises the rule of six djmasties of forty 
kings who succeeded in turn to the throne of Dehli. 

Mr. Lepel S. Griffin’s Yohime on the “ Eajas of the 
Punjab,” furnishes a connected account, drawn from oiScial 
records,’ of the political relations of the^ British Government 
with the principal states of the Punjab, from the commence- 
ment of the present century. 

To Colonel Meadows Ihyfor students are indebted for a 

Tery tiseful manual of the history of India. 

Of the Central Promriees published in 1867, Mr. 

C. Grant has brought out a second edition, which, however, 
may almost be considered as a new work. It now, for the 
first time, appears in the convenient alphabetical form usual 
in gazetteers ; and, moreover, contains an introductory and 
hio'hly interesting sketch of the history and ethnology as 
well as of the social and geological condition of those 
provinces. 

The first volume of a “ Geography of India, published 
bv General A, Cunningham, comprises the Buddhist period, 
extending from the time of Buddha to the invasion of 
Mahmud of Ghazni. In following up his own former labours 
in the same 1 field, as those of Lassen, Wilson, Saint- 
Martin, and others, the learned officer has thus placed before 
the public the results of his inquiries during a long residence 
in India, and particularly of a four years’ successful service 
as Archeological Surveyor, whicl\^ust have especially 
qualified him to undertake so difficult a .hsk. 

The Society is no doubt aware that the Indian Government 
has lately instituted a General Arcbmological Survey of the 
whole of India, and that General Cunningham has again 
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been called upon to conduct tbe commission appointed for 
that purpose. Arriving in India at the beginning of the 
yearj that officer, with his staff, has commenced operations 
by re-examining the ruins of Mathura, and thence he has 
proceeded' to Lahore, where, he is at the present moment 
engaged in extensive excavations. . 

' From the Madras. Government, an interesting' report, by 
Mr. /. A. C, BosweM, On the Arcliseological Remains 
of the Eistna District,’^ has lately been received hy the 
Society, and partially read at a recent meeting. The most 
important portions of this paper were the remarks made on 
the pre-Buddhist remains, consisting of ahoidginal caves 
near Karsupudi, and sepulchral tumuli and stone circles, 
which he supposes to he of Scythic origin, and which closely 
resemble those in the Neilgherries. 

At Bombay, Mr. Burgess and Dr. Bkau Baft have carried 
on their investigations, the latter having undertaken to 
revise the western Buddhist inscriptions, including that of 
Girnar. In an interesting number lately issued hy the 
Bombay branch of our Society, that scholar has given a 
facsimile, transcript and translation, of an inscription dis- 
covered by Mr. (?. W. Terry in the temple of Amranatha 
near Ealyana, The same number contains some remarks, 
by Captain E, W- West, on the fort of PanMa, and a paper, 
by Mao Sdheb Vishvandth Ndrdyan, on serpent worship in 
Western India. Finally, some papers of archmological in- 
terest are contained in the Bengal Journal, including one by 
Mr. -ET. Blochmann on the Arabic and Persian Inscriptions 
in the Hugli District^ notes on old Delhi, by Mr- J, B. 
Tremlett; on Archaeological Remains at Sh&h ki Dheri, and 
the site of Taxila, by Mr. J. G. Belmerick ; and a memo- 
randum on, and tentative reading of, the SAe Vih& inscrip- 
tion near Bhavalphr, hy Mr. E. O, Bayhy. 

It may he convenient in this place to draw attention to A 
work on the language of a tribe which, though now scattered 
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broadcast over the earth, clearly derives its origin from the 
plains of India. Mr. A. Q. Pasjmti, a Grreek physician at 
Constantinople, had published, some ten years since, a work 
on the language of the Gipsies in Turkey, of which an 
English translation appeared in the seventh volume of the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society (1862). 

The author has lately brought out a new, and French, 
edition of his work, which is very much enlarged, and alto- 
gether re-written. With reference to this book, Drs. A. 
Mordtmann and A. F. Pott liave contributed a paper to tbe 
Journal of the Grerman Oriental Society (p. 681), containing 
some valuable additions and a few corrections. 

Our knowledge of tlie nature of the Palilati language has 
received a valuable addition in Professor Jf. Ranges Essay, 
forming part of the introduction to an old Pahlavi-Pizand 
glossary, edited under the auspices of the Bombay Oovern- 
ment, by Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa, high priest 
of the Parsis in Malwa. Dr, Hang's opinion is that the 
language of the Pahlavl version of the Avesta, when read, 
is an Iranian dialect, not materially differing from the 
modern Persian ; whilst the written words, on the contrary, 
represent an Aramaic, or Semitic, dialect, with the exception, 
firstly, of certain Iranian prefixes and terminations, added 
to aid the memory in substituting the Iranian equivalents ; 
and, secondly, of such Iranian words as, in time, may have 
crept in. Some remarks have been made on Dr. Hang’s 
book, in the Journal of the German Oriental Society (p. 713), 
by Dr. E, Sachau, who, whilst rejecting many of the author's 
readings and etymologies, accepts his theories with regard 
to the origin and nature of the Pahlavl language. 

In Professor F, Spiegefs Iranian Antiquities," Oriental 
students will no doubt welcome an important contribution to 
Iranian research. This work, clearly taking as its prototype 
Lasseffs Indian Antiquities," is to be published in three 
volumes, the first of which has already appeared, containing 
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tHe etlinograpMcal account and ancient history of the Iranian 
tribes, and the geography of their seats. 

Professor F, likewise, in a University Memorial, has 
given a second instalment of Contributions to the Ancient 
Geography of Persia. 

The Persian publications in the Bibliotheca Indica, like the 
Sanskrit series, though not in the same degree, have been 
pushed on with more than usual vigour. Of Mr. H. 
Blochf/iafin s excellent translation of Abul PazTs i Akbarz^ 
the supplementary volume of the same writer and politician’s 
A-khar-^naMahj the fourth part has been published, as have 
likewise the 11th and 12th fasciculi of his edition of the text. 
Parts 13 to 18 have also appeared of Kh^fi Khan’s Muntakhab- 
al-Lubab^ edited by iMctuIawi Kabir al-din Ahmad ; the first 
fasciculus of ’Abdar Farhang i Rashidi, edited by 

Mmlawi Zulfag&r ^Ali ; further, three fasciculi of Muham- 
mad S^gl Musta’idd Khan’s Sistory of the E^nper or Anrangzih 
Alamgir, two fasciculi of Nizami’s 8ikandar-namah i 
Bahri, both edited by Maulawi Agh& Ahmad ’AIL 

In the Journal of the Bengal Society the late Major Fuller’s 
translations from the TMkh-i Firilz Shahl are continued. 
Of native publications it may suffice to mention two small 
hand-books introductory to the study of the Persian language, 
printed at Lahore, by order of the Punjab Government, viz., 
the FdrsiAci-pahli-Kitdb mA. the Fdrsi-ki-dmri-Kitdb, the 
latter bring a kind of chrestomathy on a small scale, whilst 
the former contains easy sentences illustrating the gram- 
matical construction and idioms of the language. 

Professor J, A, Vullers has brought out a second, and 
much improved, edition (likewise written in Latin) of his 
Grammar of, the Persian Language, as compared with the 
Sanskrit and Zend. The first edition of this work was 
published as long back as 1840, and has always been valued 
as a successful attempt at establishing an accurate apprecia- 
tion of the extent of grammatical and phonetic coincidences 
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of the Persian with Aryan languages, by one who combines, 
as few others do, a sufficient acquaintance with at least some 
of the latter with a sound Semitic scholarship. 

Ferldeddin Attar’s Pendnameh, of W'hich a French wersion 
exists, by M. de Sacy, has been translated into Q-erman by 
Dr. Q. S. F. Ffesselmann, already known, by his translations 
from Sadi and Hafiz. 

After an; interval of nearly twenty years, the late #. 
Euekerfs text and poeticaL translation of Dsh^mi’s love- 
songs have at last been continued in the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society (p. 563), where also a short account 
of Mirza Shaffl has been given by Mr. A, Bergi, 

The list of already existing Catalogues of Semitic MSS. 
has received some important additions during the last year. 
Foremost stands the first volume of the Catalogue of Syriao 
MSS. in the British Museum, compiled by Dr. IF. Wrighiy 
and containing accounts of, and extracts from, the Biblical 
MSS. and Service Books of the Nitrian Collection. The 
second volume of this work, which is nearly ready for publi- 
cation, will embody the rest of the theological literature. 
The same scholar has communicated in the German Oriental 
Society’s Journal (p. 599) a list of the Magdala Collection of 
Ethiopio MSS., formerly forming part of the Library of King 
Theodore, of Abyssinia, now in the British Museum. 

Of Dr. Rieu's Catalogue of Persian MSS. of that institu- 
tion, a large portion had been printed, when the sheets were 
unfortunately destroyed by the fire at Watts’s printing-office; 
a mishap which has also delayed Mr. Lane^s issuing the fourth 
part of his Arabic Dictionary. 

M. B, Born has printed in the Memoirs of the St. Peters- 
burg Academy, a short Catalogue of a number of Oriental, 
mostly Persian, MSS., bequeathed to the Asiatic Museum of 
the Imperial Academy by the late M. Graf 
Finally, Mr. lS, S. Palmer has published a Catalogue of 
the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish MSS. at Trinity College, 
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Cambridge; with aa Appendix containing the Hebrew and 
Samaritan JISS. of the same library. 

The nsuab ^lot undeserved, amount of zealous attention has 
been bestowed on the cultivation of Arabic literature, es- 
pecially on the Continent. Professor jR WMenfeUVs com- 
plete edition of Yakht’s important Greograpliical Dictionary 
of all Countries known to the Arabs in his days, has been 
followed up by another publication on Greography. M. cU 
Qoeje, of Leiden, has issued the first volume of a Bibliotheca 
Geographorum Arabicorum, containing the work of Ishak al- 
F^risl al- Istakhri, hitherto but partly edited by Anderson 
and Arnold, and lithographed by Moeller. The volume now 
published is to be followed by two others containing the 
works of Ibn Haukal and Mokaddasi, when the collection is 
to be completed by a German translation, with indexes and a 
glossary. 

Of Ibn-El-AtMri^ a great Chronicle, edited by Professor C» 
J". Tornberg, of Hpsala, another volume, the fifth, has been 
issued, comprising the years m 96 to 154. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Tornberg began his edition by publishing 
vols. vi. to xii., which were followed, in rapid succession, by 
vols. i. to V. ; thus, only one more volume, the sixth, is 
wanting to complete the work. Of Professor W> TFrighfs 
edition of that valuable, though curious, literary repertory, 
the Kamil of El-Mubarrad, brought out in annual parts, 
printed at the expense of the German Oriental Society, the 
seventh part has appeared during last year. The same scholar 
has supplied to Arabic students a very useful chrestomathy, 
containing some hitherto unpublished texts, with a glossary. 
Professor Ahhoardtf of Greifswald, has brought out a collective 
edition of the Divans of the six ancient Arabic poets, Enna- 
biga, ’ Antara, Tarafa, Zuhair, ’Algama, and Imruolgais ; and 
M. Von Kremer has given, in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society (p. 481), an account and some poems, with a. 
German translation, of the Shiite poet Abu-lk&sim Mohataed 
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Ibn Hdni^ who lived at the court of the Fatimite Mo^izz, 
the conqueror of Egypt, in the tenth century. The Arabic 
version and a new Grerman translation of the curious HeO” 
platonic tract of Hermes Trismegisthos, an Address to the 
Human Soul/^ has been printed by Professor Fieiseher, ot 
Leipzig, in commemoration of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of the German Oriental Society, held in September last year. 

A work, however, of the highest importance to Oriental, 
literary and philological studies, the Kitab-al-Fihrist of 
Muhammad bin Ish^k al IsTadim, is now in an advanced state 
of publication. This work had been prepared for the press 
by the late eminent scholar and honorary member of our 
Society, Professor (?. when his labours were unfortun- 

ately cut short by a sudden death. The annotated text, how- 
ever, is now being carried through the press by Dr, S, 
Boedige}\ and the first volume will probably be issued in the 
course of the summer. The latter scholar has also published 
some specimens from Arabic grammarians, including the 
well-known philologist Abfi All Alf&risi, in connexion with 
a treatise on the so-called ‘^ Verbal Nouns, in Arabic. 

Dr. e/. B. Wenig has written a Latin dissertation on Arabic 
accentuation ; and delivered, and printed, a lecture on Arabic 
;;\.poetry.v ■ 

Dr. M. Steinschneider has contributed to the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society, a second essay, ‘'On the History of 
Translations from Indian Languages into Arabic, and their 
influence on Arabic Literature,’^ chiefly based on accounts of 
Abraham Ibn Esra (who lived about a.d. 1160), occurring in 
the introduction to his Hebrew translation of an Arabic 
astronomical work. 

One of the three numbers of the Journal Asiatique issued 
during last year, is almost entirely occupied by a paper 
on the Arabic names of some species of plants, by the late 
M. ' ClimenU Mullet 

Finally, it may be mentioned in this place, that Lord 
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Stanley of Alder ley has continued, in the Society’s Journal, 
his edition, in the Morisco-Spanish, of the Poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan, by four cantos, containing the history 
of Heshim, the great-grandfather of the Prophet. 

Syriac studies have also received some important contribu- 
tions of hitherto unpublished texts. Dr. J. P. L. Land has 
brought out a third volume of his Anecdota Syriaca,” con- 
taining the Syriac version of the historical writings which 
pass under the name of Zacharias, Bishop of Mitylene. 
That that worthy dignitary, who flourished in the early part 
of the sixth century of our era, did not himself write in 
Syriac, but in Greek, has been proved by Dr. Land many 
years since. The reasons he now adduces render it highly 
probable that of the twelve books published by him and 
generally assigned to Zacharias, five only, viz., books three 
to seven, are by that writer, whilst the rest have been com- 
piled from various sources by the Syrian translators. Dr. 
E. Sachau also has published a volume of Inedita Syriaca,” 
being a collection of Syriac translations of Greek profane 
writings, edited from MSS. in the British Museum. To the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society Dr. i?. Schrbier has 
contributed two articles on Syriac subjects, one containing 
extracts from Bar Hebraeus’ scholia on the Old Testament ; 
the other, a letter of Jacob, Bishop of Edessa, to one 
John the Stylite, Presbyter of Jatreb; both with a German 
translation and critical notes. The publication also of the 
Rev. Dr. Payne Smith's Syriac dictionary is now being carried , 
on vigorously; two parts have already been issued, con- 
taining the first three letters of the alphabet. 

Of the Aramaic dialects, Dr. H. Zschohke has brought out a 
hand-book for the use of students; whilst Professor T. Nbldehe 
has contributed to the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, as a third instalment of his Aramaic studies, a 
paper on the dialect of Palmyra. In the mean time. Dr. 
Socin. during his travels in Syria, has been collecting much ^ 
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lingustic material on various modern dialects, and, from time 
to time, reported on the progress of his inquiries « 

The lapidary remains of the Phoenician antiquity have 
received some valuable illustration by the publication of the 
fourth part of Dr. M. A. Levy^s Phoenician studies ; this 
number contains a survey of the labours in this department 
of research since 1863 ; besides separate chapters, full of 
fresh philological matter, on the inscriptions of Abydos, 
Sardinia, Spain and Iforth Africa; and finally some additions 
to the author’s Phcenician glossary. The inscription of Mar- 
seilles has again been made the subject of inquiry in the 
pages of the Journal ABiatique, by if. H aim, vAio has ventured 
upon a new translation, based on a comparison of the text 
with the Hebrew, with the entire exclusion of the Arabic. 
Dr. J. Unger, on the other hand, has made some remarks in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society, on the slabs 
both of Carthage and Marseilles, with especial reference to 
Dr. Meier^s explanation of these documents. 

An event, however, of the highest importance to Semitic 
palaeography, as well as to ancient history, is no doubt the 
discovery of the monolith, which has been only lately 
discussed at a meeting of our Society. In spite of its 
importance, it would hardly seem necessary for the Council 
here to enlarge on a subject which has already received its 
full due, if not more than its due, of attention at the hands 
of so many scholars.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The number of Himyaric antiquities discovered in Yemen 
is increasing almost daily. Captain Miles’s valuable donation 
to this Society has been mentioned before. The two bronsie 
tablets, noticed in last year’s Report as likewise presented by 
that officer, have since found an interpreter, together with a 
considerable number of other Himyaric inscriptions, in Dr. 
M, A. Levy, in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
where, at the same time, lithographs of them are given. 

The British Museum, also, has from time to time been 
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enriched by inscriptions and other antiquities, among which 
we may mention a newly-received stone, containing a beauti- 
fully cut inscription ; also two copper tablets, 

one inscription, together with 
possession. 


which are said: to . constitute 
the tablet which has lately come into our 

An Himyaric monument of probably a somewhat similar 
purpose to the sculptured alabaster slab lately presented by 
Captain Miles, has been treated in the Journal Asia tique, for 
1870, hj Clermont’- GannmM^ who takes it to re|)resent a 
sacrifice to /Athtar, the deity invoked on the slab. Some 
remarks on the same monument, though from more imperfect 
squeezes, have been made by Professor Qildemeister, in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1870 (p. 178). 

Some progress has also been made during last year in the 
field of Cuneiform Researches. Of Mr. j&. Norrises Assyrian 
Dictionary, the second volume has been published, whilst 
a considerable portion of the third volume has already 
passed through the press. It must be the sincere wish of 
all Orientalists that so zealous and able a fellow-labourer 
may yet enjoy many years of health and vigour to see his 
work completed. 

Sir Senry RmoUnson has lately added a vast amount of 
fresh material by issuing, with the assistance of Mr. Q, 
Smith, another volume containing, on seventy folio plates, 
selections from the Miscellaneous Inscriptions of Assyria. 
Among these may be mentioned the Assyrian Canon, con- 
sisting of chronological tables supplying a continuous succes- 
sion of eponymes for 228 years (from b.c. 893 to 660), an 
inscription on a monolith found in the ruiUs of Kurkh, 
relating the campaigns of the earlier years of the reign of 
Shalmeneser II. ; a copy of the inscription of Sennacherib 
on the rock at Bavian ; the text of the Decagon Cylinder 
of Assur-bani-pal, and various miscellaneous historical in- 
scriptions, besides copies of several contracts, deeds, obser- 
vatory reports, astrological and mythological fragments,^; 
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Mr. (?. Smith has, meanwhile, been steadily pursuing his 
labours at the Annals of Sardanapalus. A further contribu- 
tion to Assyrian philology is also promised hj lsh:, F: Talbot 
for the next number of the Society’s Journal. 

The so-called Median Cuneiforms, on the other hand, have 
received some illustrations in a paper by Dr, A, Mordtmann^ 
in the Journal of the Grerman Oriental Society. 

The language of the other principal branch of Muham- 
medan races — the Turks — has not been neglected. 

M. de SchlecMa-Wssehrd has published a useful French 
and Turkish manual of terms and phrases used principally 
in diplomatic documents. 

To M. Pavet de Coicrteille we are indebted for an East 
Turkish Dictionary, an important addition to the labours of 
Messrs. Veliaminof-Zernof and Vdnibery, 

Dr. Zenker, likewise, has been continuing his dictionary 
of the Turkish, Arabic, and Persian^ by three more parts, 
viz., 14 to 16. 

The various dialects and history of the Indian Archipelago 
have been, as usual, successfully cultivated in the Journals of 
the Dutch Institute and the Batavian Society, which contain 
several valuable philological contributions, the former by 
Messrs. JSf. Kern and 3. C. Klinkert, the latter by Messrs, J, 
jP. Riedel and H, N, van der Tuiik. The Batavian Society 
having, in the course of last year, issued a number of well- 
executed typographic impressions of Eawi copper-plate in- 
scriptions, this important field of inquiry, which had so long 
been allowed to lie fallow, has at length been successfully 
taken up by Prof. 3. Kern, of Leiden. This scholar has 
just published a volume of Eawi Studies, containing two 
cantos of the text of the Arjuna Vivdha in the ancient 
Javanese, with a Dutch translation, notes, and an intro- 
duction. The Dutch Institute has further printed M. T, 
Roorda's Javanese text of the Wayangs of Palasara, Pandoe, 
and Eaden Pandji, and the first volume of a Malayan 
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Chrestomatliy by M. Q. K. Niemann. It remains briefly to 
mention tbe latest publications on CMnese and Japanese 
literature and pHlology. Mr. J. Summers's Monthly Maga- 
zine/ the Phoenix, of which ten numbers have as yet been 
issued, will, no doubt, prove a useful repository to scholars 
interested in these inquiries, containing, as it does, numerous 
and valuable essays on the literature, history, and religion 
of the peoples of Eastern Asia. The Memoirs of the Munich 
and Vienna Academies also contain, as usual, contributions 
on the same subjects, by Messrs. Plath and Pji%mayer. Dr. 
V. Strauss has published a new Q-erman translation of 
Tse's Tao Te 'King, with a comment and an introduction. 
Mr. A. B, Mitford, in his Tales of Old Japan, a book at the 
same time instructive and amusing, makes us acquainted 
with the legendary lore as well as the domestic life and 
manners of the Japanese. Whilst grammatical inquiry has 
been promoted by one publication only, the second volume 
of M. St. JuKen's Syntaxe noiwelle de la langue Chinoise, 
Chinese lexicography has received more than usual atten- 
tion during last year. The Revds. R. S, Maclay and G. C. 
Bakhoin have supplied an alphabetical dictionary of the 
Chinese language in the Foochow dialect ; the Rev. W. 
Lobscheid, a Chinese and English Dictionary, arranged ac- 
cording to the radicals ; Rev. J. Edkins, a Grlossary of the 
Miau dialects ; Mr. F. Porter Smith, a vocabulary of proper 
names in Chinese and English ; and M. Paul Perny, a 
Dictionary in French, Latin, and Chinese, of the Mandarin 
dialect. 

In concluding these remarks, we may mention that Mr. 
J. Summers is now engaged in compiling a new catalogue 
of the Society's important collection of Chinese printed 
books, as well as of that of the India OflS.ce Library. ^ ^ - 

It will be incumbent on this meeting to elect a new , 
president for the ensuing year, in the . place of one whose 
constant attendance at the Society^^ meetings, ^nd deep 
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attacliment to Oriental researoL., in wliioli lie occupies liim- 
self so prominent a place, Lave lasting claims on tlie grati- 
tude of tins Society. Sir Henry Laving intimated to tLe 
Council tliat Lis duties at tLe India Office and tlie Geogra- 
pLical Society would not permit Lim for anotlier year to 
combine tLe office of a President witL tLat of a Director 
of tliis Society, Sir Edward Colebrooke Las kindly allowed 
Limself to be put in nomination for tLe former office, and 
tLe Council feel assured tLat tLe warm interest Sir Edward 
Las always taken in tLe objects of tLis Society, coupled witL 
tLat very name whicL marks one of tLe most glorious epochs 
in its history, will strongly recommend Lim to the meeting. 

According to Art. XXI. of the Society’s regulations, the 
following five members of the Council will go out : General 
Cuimingliam, the Rt. Hon. Lord Lawrence, E. L. BrandretL, 
Esq., James Fergusson, Esq., and Sir H. Bartle E. Frere. 
In their places, the Council propose to the meeting the 
following names : Sir Donald F. McLeod, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, Prof. T. Goldstiicker, X. B. E. Baillie, 
Esq., and the Rt. Hon. Holt Mackeni^ie. In the place of 
the last-named gentleman and Sir Edward Colebrooke, the 
Council recommend Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, and Mr. J. 
Fergusson for the two vacancies in the list of vice-presidents. 

AUDITORS’ EEPOET. 

Tour Auditors, Laving examined the accounts of the past 
year, and compared them with the vouchers, find them 
correct. They Lave also formed a careful estimate of the 
income and expenditure for the ensuing year, and anticipate 
that the income will suffice to meet the expected demands 
on the Society’s resources without trenching on the balance 
in the bankers’ Lands at the beginning of the year. 

James Febotjsson, Auditor for the CoimciL 
Xeie B. E. Baileib, ) . 

Henex Lewis, } 
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The reading of the Report being concluded, it was pro- 
posed by Sir John Bowring^ seconded by Major-Gieneral Q, Le 
Grand Jacoby and carried unanimously ;— 

'' That the Report of the Council and of the Auditors be 
adopted, printed, and distributed, and that the best thanks 
of the meeting be presented to Sir Henry Rawlinson for his 
constant attention to the afiairs of the Society, and his un- 
wearied exertions to promote its interests ; and to the Yice- 
Presidents, Council, and other Officers of the Society, for the 
zealous and efficient manner in which they have discharged 
the duties of their several offices/^ 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, after returning thanks for the 
flattering terms in which his services had been mentioned 
in Sir John^s proposition, said : — 

The very able and exhaustive Report which has just been 
read to you, and for which we are mainly indebted to the 
industry and critical knowledge of our Secretary, leaves me 
really nothing further to say on the subject of the prosecution 
of Oriental studies in the East or in the West, 

The long list of recent works and papers which the 
Secretary has enumerated in every department of Oriental 
learning testifies to the increased and ever-increasing in- 
terest which is felt in the cultivation of those studies for 
which this Society was specially instituted; and shows, 
moreover, that we have borne our due part in the healthy 
activity that surrounds us. I have sometimes heard murmurs 
of regret that our prosperity diminishes— that our resources 
and means of usefulness become attenuated — ^by the creation 
of the many subsidiary societies that have arisen, if not 
under our auspices, at any rate in a great measure from 
the impulse and encouragement we have given to Oriental 
studies. I allude to such bodies as the Syro-Egyptian 
Society, the Palestine Exploration Fund, and more recently 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology— all of which, according : 
to the views of many, ought to be merely sub-departments 
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of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain : but I cannot 
for my own part find it in my heart to complain of such 
independent action in special branches of inquiry. As the 
mother-country benefits by her colonies scattered over the 
different quarters of the globe, so must this parent Society 
benefit by the creation of fresh centres of interest in the 
great domain of Oriental Science. For a time possibly our 
finances may suffer, owing to the diversion of subscriptions 
into other channels; but in the long run we shall right 
ourselves, even financially, if we only hold our literary 
position at the head of the OrientaKsm of England. The 
more indeed that a knowledge of Eastern languages and 
Eastern science is diffused amongst the public, the better it 
must be for that body of which the true and the noble 
vocation is to guide and encourage and preside over all 
such researches for the general good. 

It is a matter of much regret to me that the many heavy 
calls upon my time — and especially the direction which is 
about to be confided to me of one of our most flourishing 
sister societies — compels me to surrender into your hands 
before my time of oflSlce is complete, the Presidency of this 
Society, which you were good enough to entrust to me in 
1869 ; but I have at any rate the satisfaction of knowing 
that I resign my functions into most worthy and most 
thoroughly competent hands. The name of Oolebrooke is in 
itself a tower of strength — and Sir E. Oolebrooke has already 
on former occasions shown you that he does not yield to his 
illustrious father either in his own earnest interest in Oriental 
science, or in his anxiety to promote its cultivation. I feel 
sure, gentlemen, that the Society will not derogate from its 
high position while the Presidency remains in his hands, but 
that he will lead you on to increased honour, numbers, and 
usefulness. 

The Ballot was then had recourse to, for the election of a 
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President, two Vioe-Presid^ and five members of Council, 
when the result was declared to be as follows ; 

; Sir Thomas Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M.P. 

^ Sir H. 0. Eawlinson, K.O.B., D.O.L., 

P.E.S. 

Vice-Presidents : The Eight Hon. Sir Edward Eyan ; M. E. 
Grant Duff, Esq,, M.P,; Sir H. Bartle E. Erere, G.O.S,L, 
'E.C.B.; James Fergusson, Esq., F.E.S., D.C.L. 

Treasurer : Edward Thomas, Esq., F.E.S. 

Sonorary Secretary : Professor Thomas Chenery. 

.* Edwin Norris, Esq. 

Secretary : J. Eggeling, Esq. 

Council: N. B. E, Baillie, Esq.; 0. P, Brown, Esq.; Dr. 
Archibald Campbell; John Dickinson, Esq. ; M. P. Edge- 
worth, Esq.; Claude J. Erskine, Esq. ; W. E. Frere, Esq. ; 
Prof. T. Goldstticker; Arthur Grote, Esq.; Charles Horne, 
Esq.; The Eight Hon. Holt Mackenzie; Sir Donald F. 
McLeod; Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart.; Osmond de Beauvoir 
Priaulx, Esq. ; The Eight Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Sir H. Eawlinson having vacated the chair for the new 
President, Sir Edward Colehroohe addressed the Meeting, as 
follows: 

Gentlemen, — ^My first duty in acknowledging the honour 
you have done me, in inviting me to preside over this 
Society, is to express the regret which I feel, in common 
with all the members of this Society, at the premature 
retirement of Sir H. Eawlinson from the chair which he 
has occupied, with so much dignity and advantage to the 
Society, during the past two years. We must admit that 
the invitation which has been made to him to preside over 
one of the most active and popular associations in this metro- 
polis, is one to which he is fully entitled from his labours in 
advancing our knowledge of ancient geography, and in pro- 
moting modern discovery. It involved demands on the time 
which may well make one; whose time ’is so largely occupied/|f 
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by official duties, unwillmg to join with, it tbe position of 
President of tbe Eoyal Asiatic Society. It is not the less 
a matter of regret to us, that we sbal lose tbe advantage 
wbicb tbe reputation and ability of one of tbe most learned 
contributors to our proceedings have given to tbe Society, 
during tbe time be bas occupied tbe cbair. For myself, I 
feel that tbe bonour wbicb you have conferred upon me, 
both on tbe present and on a former occasion, is due to tbe 
inberitance of a name wbicb bolds a foremost place in tbe 
respect of all Eastern scholars, and is intimately associated 
with tbe foundation of this Society. It adds much to tbe 
difficulty I feel in taking tbe cbair, that I have sucb an 
example before me ; and I should certainly have shrunk 
from a position to wbicb I have, personally, no claim, did I 
not rely on tbe support of former colleagues, and carry with 
me tbe recollection of tbe aid I have received from your 
learned Director, in my endeavour to discharge the duties 
you have imposed upon me. 

I may at tbe same time say that the work on wbicb I have 
been recently engaged of endeavouring to give a somewhat 
full account of tbe life and varied labours of Mr. H. Oole- 
brooke, labours which you are aware extended to many fields 
beyond tbe range of Oriental research, bas led me to examine 
more carefully than I bad hitherto done some of tbe subjects 
of inquiry connected with the ancient literature of India, to 
wbicb so much of bis time was devoted ; and this bas added 
largely to the interest I feel in the progress of these re- 
searches. His aim, I need hardly say, like that of bis 
successor, was to throw some light on one of tbe most in- 
teresting as well as obscure passages in tbe history of tbe 
world. It was not merely to arrive at some distinct 
knowledge of the state of tbe arts, science, and literature 
of ancient India, and in age far removed from our own, but 
to trace tbe rise and progress of the religious and philo- 
sophical opinions which have prevailed from time to time ; 
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some of wMch. maintairL tlieir influence on the manners and 
modes of thought which exist in those countries in the pre- 
sent day. The field is a wide one ; it is one in which we 
look for the aid of kindred societies now established in con- 
siderable numbers both in the East and West, and we are 
enabled to pursue these inquiries under advantages which 
the pioneers of these studies did not possess. 

It is a task to which we are more than ever impelled from 
a feeling of duty towards the inhabitants of a vast country, 
so strongly united by political ties with our own. It may 
be not unreasonable to hope that the knowledge thus acquired 
of the former history and condition of these countries may 
have some practical influence on its present condition, and 
may aid in solving some questions bearing on its future 
political and social life. But for this we must trust to the 
labours and co-operation of learned natives of India, many 
of whom, we rejoice to know, are warmly interested in 
researches whose sole aim is to arrive at an accurate know- 
ledge of the former life of the nation, as it is shown in the 
different branches of its literature or science. 

I trust that the Royal Asiatic Society will continue to take 
a full share in these- inquiries, and that the efforts of its 
members may add to its reputation and hear fruits in the 
well-being of the people of India. 

The Meeting was then adjourned to June 19th. 
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